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Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
A Real Economy 


OU may be willing 
to pay more for the 
same comfort, style and 
optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why 
should you, when Shur- 
ons combine all these qual- 
ities at reasonable cost? 
The genuine, made only by 
Kirstein, bear the name Shur- 
on (or Shelltex, if  shell- 
rimmed) in the bridge. Look 
for it at your dealer's. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS Co. 
248 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864, 

















AnIndependent Business 


is waiting for YOU 


If you can intelligently represent 
Kor-Ker lire lreatment 












Seals Punctures, Stops Leaks. 
Keeps tires at normal inflation. 
Preserves rubber. Not a filler. 
Nationally advertised. There’s a 
big, liberal profit for you. 
Close the leads we send you 
and develop a permanent 
business. No competition. 
Write today for details. Car 













owners preferred. We in- 
vite the strictest inves- 
tigation. 

ALCEMO MFG. CO. 

68 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 























Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c. each. 
s Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.” 
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MeClure’s 
Service Flag 


THIS IS OUR PLEDGE: 
to deyote the pages of 
McCLURE’S WIN-THE-WAR MAGAZINE 
to the national service by doing every- 
thing we can, in every way we can, to help 


WIN THE WAR 


Contents for June 


Licking the Hurs! Edited by H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


Through the Haze . Porter Emerson Browne 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 
The Mad Hour. . Frederick Irving Anderson 
Illustrations by G. T. Reynard 
The Time-Clock and the War 
By an American Working-Man 
Decorations by C. B. Falls 
Getting After Mr. Lockett . . Holworthy Hall 
Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 
The Highway Limited Freight 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Heading by Louis Fancher 
The Spider of Warsaw R ‘ . Arthur Train 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
Yesterday and To-day . ‘ ; ; 
Story by Theodosia Garrison 


Illustrations by Neysa McMein 


Sixty Thousand Strong Anna Steese Richardson 


Ten Days Behind the War . Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Decorations by Seddie Aspell 
The Boy Who Could Face Himself Harriet Gaylord 


Kidnapped! . ° : ‘ . Harold MacGrath 

Illustration by Tony Sarg 
Wild Apples [Serial]. , : . Anonymous 
Spading Up and Speeding Up! Mabel Dulon Purdy 
The “My America” League ; : ; ° ‘ 
The Road to Independence - Paul Tomlinson 


Cover by Neysa MecMein 


“ New Occasions 
Teach New Duties’ 


9 


10 


13 


15 


16 


18 


McClure’s Magazine is published on the 15th of the month and should 
reach every subscriber on that day. But such is the terribly congested 
condition of the railroads at present that delays in the mail service 
are inevitable. If your copy does not arrive promptly do not assume 
that it has been lost in transit. Wait a few days before writing to us. 


By that time it will probably be in your hands. 





Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada, Entered at Stationer’s 
Hall, London. Copyright, 1918, by The McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. All dramatic, moving picture, and other reproduction rights 


reserved. Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and American 


Possessions $1.50 per year. In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. 


An 


order blank with the magazine is notice that your subscription has expired. The Editor 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they 


are in his hands. 


The McClure Publications, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Executive and Editorial Offices, Berkeley Building, New York 
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Mellin’s Food is H 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 
demands. 
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US 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin's Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass 
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STOP That Leak 


on the spot with 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


**Look for the Sunburst on the Can"’ 
Marvelous LIQUID. Stops all leaks in 5 to 10 
minutes. Guaranteed not to clog. Saves $10 to 
$20 repair bill. 50c and 75c acan 

At dealers or sent direct 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
364 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“The (NUNS NUALAR People ” 
































BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


Kapil, Fireless Cooker 





| ’ Be sure to get my special low factory 
| price. Saving in fuel is now every 
‘\ woman's duty and my Rapid saves 











two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for tree book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 83,Detroit, Mich. 
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Address REGISTRAR, 
National Park Seminary 
Hox 152, Forest Glen, Md. + 

















Martha Washington Seminary 
: eT le For Young Women 

be Renan got 

thor ifthe Na n Cap 
Two-Years Junior College Course for 

High School Graduates 


esidential sec 
| 

























Efficiency Courses in mestic Science, 

Sewlna bore aking x liner y Secre 

tarial b cl M ec, Art, French and 

— Spanish. Outdoor Sports. Sight-Seeing 

towARd W. THOMPSON, Prin, 1691 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. ( 

»NN : } 

The Ely School 

Ir ne r from » York. Uppe 

se foul i—+( ‘irls rom fift ] r | : 

(,iri from ten 

" Gaorata, Gainesvi a 

Brenau College- Conservatory a 

Highest aliitude of an the Mis 

sis sipp adas 1A. I ( rvatory « we 

music. Sk f Orat ol. Beautiful mod 

ern equipment For ! nd rated book, address 

BRE ‘ 


| WESTERN 


An “‘Honor School" 
by Reserve Officers’ 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


linked with the Govern. ent 
Training Corps units 

Prepares bo 

College «a 
Supervised Athlet wimming | 60. T 


$650. For catalow, adk 


COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., 


Superintendent 


a for « 4° pe et eas. Work accept by 
t r fi f r 











Box 33, Alton, Il 
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M“ LURE’S MAGAZINE offer 


this directory 
the 
and purpose of the school required, 
to spend, 


a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of 
is to you in the selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in 
If vou have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your require ments, write to 
School Service Department Mc! Clure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location 
hether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you sre planning 
that receive the information 


this service assist 


MeClure’s S« hool Service Department will see you you desire. 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students 1 certificate. Many girls, 
however, after leaving high school do not wish to 
go to college. But often they desire advanced work 
nment with competent instructors, and to 
their and interests. 


college on 


In a new en 


elect studies best meeting tastes 


take 
is elective. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students 


Literatur » but the course otherwise 


Ida 


No examination requ red. 

voice, piano, viol cello, harp and pipe organ 
yston masters A juipped school. New 
vith new pipe organ; gymnasium and 


i 





finely ex 


En I 
\l jects coun 
Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
| swimming 
|| 


Music, 


Science, 


opportt ; of .Boston in 


All outdoor sports. Al! the 
Ar and historical a lat ane used Domestic 


ions are 


tume Design and Home Decoration. Secretarial 
n Business Management. 
miles from 
Boston fter leaving 
1 continu 
College, 


grammar chool, can begin her studies at 

int ur e them until she has an education equivalent 
two years | taking through her whole course an elece 
tive program. 


with hot and cold wate- Students for 
pted in the order of their applications. 


ire some rooms 
Send for New i ; ae Soe 


Year Book | Special car from Chicago Sept. 25 for Chicago and Western girls. 


E xceptional opportunitie s with 66 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


a delightful home life 





HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Da 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College ‘HE 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 


SCHOOL 

‘:xpowen, |! Lowder Point School 
for BOYS Duxbury, Mass. 
RE 2SPONSIBILITY, initiative, the supple 


muscle, the steady, clear-thinking brain 
these dominate 
toward each boy. 








ve ame nt of 


the de 
POM DER POINT’S 


policy 


elastic curriculum of study 

and exercise commands the 
fullest participation ot everyone 
enrolled, and makes the boy /fee/ 
and know he will be fit to hold down 


MESLESARY DRILL 





ttedt . ficates 
any hard task that may come his 
f 150 acres Phorough way in future life. Military train 
itatior He al l utiful lake ing maintains boy's individuality 
athletic wort Upper and Lower Schools. Thor 


ough preparation for college and 


business. Illustrated catalog 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., 
g addr Headmaster 
82 King Caesar Road 

(38 miles from Boston) 








































The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 

















7 Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 
Learn Photo ra h M ASSACHUSETTS, Ashburn! MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 770 Beacon Street. R 
Good-paying oh =. z Cushing Academy Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
. 1 Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced s0th year New building. Courses of one, two and thre: 
! el ow j , 1 1 chool $400 Six-payment plan \ chool worth years The war has created great demand for our grad 
nT tug knowing send for booklet uate Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds, 
Puctense hy, Photo-Engraving and H. S. Coweit, A.M., Pd.D., Principal Apply to THE SECRETARY 
Taree: ( olor Work a eames 
Our graduate urn $ We assist —— — —— — 
them to se t ‘ vow time . -——— ———_ a - 
to fit ye elf for i nat better for Y 
a Permec 4 I xp , argest and or oung 
be choad ots Kin ie B ad rd Acade my ! 
yest ache kind alog today 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOG RAPHY ra or ca € Wemes 
Rox M. 945 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Tl BRADFORD, MASS. 115th Year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri 


Extensive grounds and 
Certificate admits to leading 
of five years and two years’ 

School graduates Address 


TT, A. M., Principal 


modern 
colleges 


mac Valley 
equipment 
General course 
course for High 
Miss LAURA A. KNO 




















work, offers also instruc- 
ton by correspondence, 


HOME 












MASSACHUSETIS, Easthampton 
Boys 


Emerson —n of Oratory Williston Seminary parcensiing PP ae 







































For detailed in wgest — 1 of Oratory, Helles-lettres and Ped cient’ masters Military training. Scientific and pre 
formetioa eddrese ogy e . er Sessio wth year paratory departments $100,000 residence hall Six 
A ives HARRY SEYMOUR buildings Athletic fields 78th year opens September 
2th Year U.elC. (Div.B) Chicago, 1. wucou Toe Ross un, Huntington Cl ambers, Boston Lower School in separate building. _Booklet 
Josern H. Sawver, L.H.D., Principal 
MARYLA vill N SEMINAR’ 
ee Ey 
Maryland ‘College for Women M 
2938. Courses — College Preparatory; Collese, A Famous Old New England ey School 
8 A. B.L.; Domestic Science, B leacher rtificate ‘Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic 
Mu vi B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B.O Science and Home Management Art Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
leacher's Certificat Advant ages —O4 Years’ History, music. Modern Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
trong It < sirls fron tat 10 miles from Bal bulldings Large new sleeping porch, swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, 
tim re fox ele shington fireproot canoeing, trips afield Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and 
Idings i rivate bath et bow 10n other sports. Live teachers. $600-$800 Upper and lower school 50 pupils 
* ariar 1 id Catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 24 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offe-ed. 

Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, music, art, secretarial or college prepar- 
atory courses. 

Exceptional training is given in all phases of home 
economics, including food values, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

Phe location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general culture 

Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis, boating, basketball, horse- 
back riding, field hockey and skating 

Woodland Park —Lasell’s ~chool for Girls from 
7 to 15 

For Catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
112 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from Boston 

















The University Trains 
for Higher Positions 


a ° 

The world demands leadership. 
man or woman who knows is the one who 
is promoted. A generation ago leading 
positions were filled by those who had 
risen from the ranks. Now these positions 
are held by these 


What the world needs most is brains 
trained brains. Brains that can mobilize 
labor to greater productiveness, capital 
to greater usefulness, and humanity to 
greater efficiency is the supreme need of 
this country today. 


|} The high places are for those who 
are efficient—the result of tratning, not 
inspiration. This is the age of oppor- 
tunity, in which men and women share 
equally as never before 


The UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
non-sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and 
a democratic school. 


It continues the education of the high schvol 
student through the preparatory school, the 
college of arts and science and the professional, 
technical, and vocational schools of the uni- 
versity without the usual loss of time incident 
to false starts, repetition and duplication of 
studies. It does this at a normal cost. 

Be one of those sharing the larger opportu- 
nities of the university trained man or woman. 
When writing for catalog state profession or 
vocation in which you are interested. Address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 





University of Massachusetts 
BOSTON 


_ | 





The || 


of university training. | 

















WORCESTER ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1834 
« DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme demand 


+ Efficient military and civilian service now require, 
beyond any previous limit, that able American boys be 
fitted for college and engineering schools py virile, pa 
triotic men in strong, democratic schools where ethical 
training is of the truest kind and where physical and 
military training find their proper places 

Worcester Academy offers this kind of preparation 
for —— Send for the catalog. 

















D. W. ABERCROMBIE LL.D., Principal 
100 pa. Street Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


| Worcester Domestic Science School 

One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 

rains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 

Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
Mr WRETHERED. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MISSOURI, NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN. 


T 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


M i / i ta ry Se h oo Boonville, Franklin H. Sargent, Pres, 
tssourt. 
am, 1 Seventy-Fifth Year. The Standard Institution 


‘HE most om tely equipped of Dra t Ed . 
pre ool west of the Missis- matic 
sippl New $150,000 fire-proof bar- ° ucation 
s just completed. Certificate gives for 34 years. 
~~p-d ——- perenes to colleges 
and universities without ome . 
Senior and Junior units R. Q. & Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
upervised cs ine sane. 
sium. Great athletic field and spacious Empire Theatre and Companies. 
grounds with lake. Business courses. 








CHARACTER 


has been defined as the 
sum of all one’s experi- 
ences. How necessary, 
then, that in the form- 
ative period of boyhood 
those experiencesshould 
be such as to make for a 
forceful, trustworth 

and efficient manhood. 
























































Early application advised. Pat- Detailed Catalog from the Secretary ' h 'g 
ronage offered last year large- Y A 7 
~\ lon $000. Forcetalug atévens Room 146 Carnegie Hall, New York | r ARD -BEL MONT i . n 
| co. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt, 714 Third St, Boonie, Mo unenthenpealanesin 








EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 











RESERVA TIONS for the season 
of 1918-1919, beginning Sep- 
tember 25, are now being made. 
Inasmuch as more than 150 appli- 
cations were received last year 
afler the capacity of the institu- 
tion was reached, it is suggested 
that the matter of entrance be 
given early attention. 
ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 


° : ° 
Miss Mason 8 School for Girls course of study embracing two 
A suburban schoo! in the Westchester hille years of college. It meets the ex- 
overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New acting demands of a most dis- 
York. Graduate and preparatory courses with criminating patronage in Literature 
certificate privileges. Request for catalogue in Music, Art, Expression, Home 
should be accompanied by references. " Economics, and Physical Training 
as MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. Its curriculum is shaped to meet 

ox 708 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥ individual capacities and aims. Its 
faculty is select. Its beautiful 
campus and buildings, valued at 
| almost a million dollars, situated 
in Nashville. “The Athens of the 
South,” afford every opportunity for 
the development of body and mind 


is a place where a boy must 

“on time’; where he learns t 
take pride in doing what he 
told, when he is told; where } 
— to ber 

orderly in hi 

in his demear 

character, st r, clean ar p 
able, is in the making Ask about 
the Summer Scheol, July - August 
Address 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Box4-F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the best equipped military schools 
in the Middle West, through addition of 
$75,000 fire-proof barracks, and complete 
remodeling of four other buildings. 
New sunlight mess hall. Capacity 
taxed last year. Enrollment 
trebled in 3 years. College Pre- 
paratory, Business and Music. 
Catalogue. Address 


Superintendent Mexico, Mo 




































New Jersey, Bordentown. 
eqe . ugh | 
Bordentown Military Institute *horovs" 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supe My athletics. 34th year. For catalogue 
address Cot. T. D. Lanpon, Prin. and Commandant. 


































































































Applications } np A acommpenie’ with refer- 
‘ oS. or descriptive literature, Book 
P E D DI E H Special | of v jews, and information, address 
ealth Tests e 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS Every Peddie boy is given Russell Sa Coll WARD-BELMONT FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
: . . the most thorough kind of a ge ege Bel Heigh Bo . In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health reco 
Peddie aims to bring each |) cin examinati Weak- eilmont Heights, x M, Nashville, Tenn. College Preparatory. Special for High Sct \ 
boy to the full development = @ oy oa Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection mow dh ie os a. P : . or lig 1 School 
of his ability and to prepare por toma ees ME gn with Emma Willard School Bean ~stic Se ce e " Gusisecs: nomad Dats enn mal 
sgultenty and placdanley tee sent regularly to parents. A School of Practical Arts to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds 
spi Fe > ove “ctic e 5 ¥ 
ne stever task ar be ite in = — to = Designed for the higher education of women, | Vincueta, Bedford. Students from every section. Rate, $355. Catalog 
the great world of thefuture. | ° yw oso, yarticularly on vocational and_ professional Randol h-Macon Academ Military. Pre- | JJ SOUTHERN SEMINARY Box 982, Buena Vista, Va 
Peddie Institute is liberally : ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics . Pp y pares for col 
endowed, and conducted without thought of profit. and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. lege, scientific schools or business. Work endorsed by 
Graduates prepared for all colleges by certificate or Special students admitted. Address Secretary a, — “no 8 con mg aot Ss yo —— VIRGINIA, Staunton 
“t Oo é etic grounds, gym asium erms 32 o ° 4 ‘oO o q adic 
commianten. © we ey a — RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y- _| | extras. For catalogue address. E. SUMTER SMITH, Prin. Mary Baldwin Seminary ; a oung I vale 
diamond, gridiron, gymnasium. ‘Lower school for | Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful Shenandoah Val 
boys from 11 to 14 years. s3rd year. 9 miles from ay, Deneeen eommonnens Students from 31 eaten ( ous “ 
> ollegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificats 
: procnv Write for booklets and catalog ARY | privileges Music, Art and Domestic Science Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, — 
Box 6-G, Hightstown, N. J. pore neti > 
—— —_ Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. a7 ietiaeade a 7 
" ] 
New junssy, Onawan. INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES | | |! * 
’ AVAL (Special Rates to Good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS / 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls — | 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College For catalogue write to the A tant C dant 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, mestic Arts i . 
and Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 
field. Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD, 

















PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY - = 
ry my in 1867. A national school Fishburne Military School 





















New Mexico ART || Penn Hall Schoo! for Girls 












































34 boys from 23 states and 4 foreign WAYNESBORO. VA. 
A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- AIM — Full Development of True Womanhood countries. Unit a as Sg 39th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS | Thorough preparation for college or Comptete modere equapenent so ndid impus be auth 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions— Callens Beapasnhery Horseback Riding business. Boys are developed through | | ful location near ue Bide Mountaine ; itud e130 
bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude Mod i Basketball intimate tutoring system. Unusually lib- sidenaead angels, Clesuun ane tenet inal eacachs bee we 
3700 feet. Preparatory and Junior College tether Hockey, Tennis eral terms. A broader preparation than me na ladividual attention—ome teacher -t0 encht0 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. Address ay — Boating, Fencing the public school can give. Catalog. cadets. AnnualSpringencumpment. Rate $400. Catalog 
: _— Corrective Gymnastics REV. WALTER MITOHELL, D.D., Mai H. HUDGIN nal 
Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box H, Roswell, New Mexico New Gymnasium and Swimming Hox 0, Charleston, 8. 0. Maj. MORGAN H. HU GINS, Principal. Box 402 
Certificate privileges. Rooms = private bath. May 
“ each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues | _ pp EBSSSRRERErererrrereeeeeeereeetere *° The M: Woops an Mi li ‘ A , 
without interruption. Rates, $600. For catalogue HVI CO sanutten llitar cac em 
and view book address NAS — LLEGE ae nari Waieietanion vot 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J. tiful Shenandoah Valley. Music, athletic Jew § 
Chambersburg, Pa. Dining Hall and Dormitory Sqeo incon + 
‘ Howarkp J. Bencnorr imaster 
On- the - Hudson YOUNG ‘WOMEN 






















In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Beings acres. ‘Academic Finchne and || BEECHWOOD inc.) 


two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 


. A Junior Coitacr AND CONSERVATORY 

p THE real merits of the old-fashioned finish- 
‘ ing school are here combined witb the virtues of 
the most thorough school of the present day. 





Your School P roblem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to 
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¢ 
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Elocution, Domestic Science. Social A Cultural and Practical School Nasnvitte Couuecr offers a six-year academic 

training. No entrance examinations. for Young Women, vaprouany quetee, equivatent tofeur yoare of Siem < —7 a THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
“* Y e tirs wo of college. lt! if 

2 hours from New York City. Out-of- Established. Strong Faculty ., ments ia Music, Art, Expression, and Home Eco- 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
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“Repeat after me,” he cried, “° Wilhelm 


iiber 





not! 
cry. 


The Hun 


Alles!’” Frieda paled. “I will 
We Germans have a new battle 
It is “Deutschland iiber Wilhelm!’” 


The Girl 
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The Man from the U.S. A. 


Licking the Huns! 


Foreword 


HIS is the history of an American officer, 
captured by the Huns at the time of 
their crushing defeat at Verdun in 1918, 
and taken to the fortress of Metz by the 
fleeing Germans. ‘The fortress surrendered to Gen- 
eral Pershing, an event which hastened the end of 
the Great War and made secure the freedom of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. Two weeks before 
the capitulation of Metz, the American was sent into 
Berlin and put to work in a bakery to relieve a 
man of sixty-five for the trenches. At that time the 
Kaiser was forcing old men, children and even crip- 
ples, to take up arms in a last desperate attempt to 
stop the victorious drive of the Allies. Germany was 
torn by internal strife, the people were starving and 
clamoring for peace. Berlin was the centre of riot 
ing, munitions plants were burned and strikes spread 
throughout the nation. The American met a beauti- 
ful young German girl in the bakery and fell in love 
with her. He explained to her that the purpose of the 
Allies was to free the German people from the bondage 
of Kaiserism and Kultur and that America felt: more 
sympathy than bitterness toward the German people 
themselves. The climax of the rioting in Berlin came 
when a mob destroyed the colossal statue of von Hin- 
denburg in Unter den Linden and began a march on 
Potsdam, where the Kaiser was reported to be staying. 


TPE morning following the destruction of the von 

Hindenburg statue, Berlin was put under martial 
law by the authorities. In order to preserve the peace, 
ten thousand troops were withdrawn from the front 
wind machine-guns mounted along all the principal 
thoroughfares. Unter den Linden and Wilhelmstrasse 
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presented the appearance of a veritable No Man's 
Land overnight. In the street fighting that occurred 
during the futile attempt of the enraged citizenry to 
march upon Potsdam, two hundred and fifty persons 
were kitled and close to a thousand injured. It is a 
fact of ghastly significance that of the dead, two hun- 
dred and thirty-one were women! 

The rioters were turned back on the outskirts of 
Berlin through the success of a barbarous strategic 
move on the part of General von Steufel, who assumed 
command of the troops that had tried vainly to stop 
the advance of the mob up to that point. Under a flag 
of truce, Maximilian Harden stepped forward to parley 
with the General in the hope that he might win the 
soldiers over to the side of the people and avoid further 
bloodshed. "The thing that followed was typically 
Prussian. Von Steufel curtly refused Harden an audi- 
ence unless the people laid down their arms and with 
drew five hundred vards, pending the result of the con- 
ference. There were vehement objections to this, but 
Harden, aided by Herr Mueller-Meiningen, the Radical 
leader, finally calmed the mob and the order was re 
luctantly obeyed. 

The people withdrew to the proscribed distance, un 
armed, and Harden started across the intervening 
space. When he was within fifty yards of the soldiers, 
von Steufel uttered a sharp command and a dozen 
machine-guns opened fire on the helpless men and 
women grouped together in the square. ‘The front rank 
of the stupefied mob melted into a dead and dying 
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mass of humanity the 

others scattered in- wild 

panic. It was here that the heaviest casualties 

occurred, as the terror-stricken women and crip- 

pled old men were an easy target for the snarling 

bullets. Harden had his right arm shot off by the 

first volley and was taken to a hospital a prisoner 

Some five hundred arrests were made before the last 
of the mob had fled into the night 

For this act of inhuman brutality, von Steufel was 
given an Tron Cross of the first class and made mili- 
tary governor of Berlin. 

The day following this wholesale murder, the Berlin 
Vorwaerts appeared with a border of deep mourning 
and devoted its entire front page lo the names of those 
killed and injured by bullets, in many cases made by 
the vicetim’s own hands! An editorial in large type 
called upon the people to overthrow the Kaiser and 
free themselves from the bondage of militarism fores er 
Within a half hour after the first copies appeared on 
the streets, the newspaper office had been closed by the 
government and every employee placed under arrest 
for treason. The authorities then confiscated every 
copy of the paper they could get hold of and issued 
an order making the possession of one punishable by 
a fine of one hundred marks or imprisonment. The 
proprietors of Vorwaerts were later fined one thousand 
marks each and sentenced to three vears in prison 

Berlin was soon placarded from end to end with 
proclamations from von Steufel, as military governor 
They followed generally the type issued by Prussian 
commanders during the invasion of Belgium, if not 
exceeding them in harshness. One afternoon I saw 
some soldiers pasting one on a wall opposite the bak- 
ery where I, an American prisoner of war, was made 
It called upon “all loval subjects of the Em 


to work 





8 Licking the Huns! 
peror to assist in 
putting down the up 
rising brought about 

‘by the insidious 
treacher) of spies im 
the pay of our hated 
foe, England.” Meet 
ings and fratberings 
ofanvy nature. whether 
organized rt 
were prohibited. Loi 
tering m the freets 
also cut der Lin 
ban, as did the print 
in ! ‘ ilar 
hool vspapers or 
pamphiet and ill 
resident f Berl 
were ordered to 1 
nain imdo from 7 
p.m. t (an except 
those emploved n 
munit factor 

ler vard). \ 

it of an tt ( 
regulations Was pun 
shable in minor cases 
tT) ten vears in 
prisonment and in 

raver ones, deat 

For several days 
follow { som en 
blame of order was 
maintained by von 
Steufel’s iron dise 
pline The militar 
caste was still exult 
ant over the momen 
tary triumph in the 
ear! pring on the western front Though thev had 
been driven back, they hoped to bring shout one 
more tremendous defensive, and they could not under- 
tand why the people did not back them up. Police 
and soldiers went from door to door, searching for 
evidence of anv nature that might connect the sus 
pect with the revolt, and hundreds of arrests were 
made dail This in itself soon pre sented a seri 
ous problem to the Imperial Government. Germany's 


prisons Wwe re 


filled to their utmost capacity, 


thousands 


of idditional guards were needed to preserve order in 





them and workers identified with the uprising were 
iT ng taken from munitions factories to occups cells. 
I} threw upon the authorities, already harried to 
the breaking point, the additional burden of support 
tens of thousands of people from whom they could 
hope for mo returt either through labor or money. 
The food situation was by this time a desperate one. 
The flour supply had long since been exhausted and 
bread ws being manufactured from potato peelings. 
Butt IS NC dollars a pound and almost unob 
tainable at that price The bony carcasses of starved 
horses and dog littered the streets of Berlin to be 
dragged off and butchered for food for those who 
held a coveted meat ird 
All of these conditions naturally had their effect on 
the } lic health Che death rate rose fifty per cent., 
und the percentage of births fell in proportion. There 
was also an epidemic of tuberculosis and other malig 
ant diseases caused by the inabilitv of the underfed 
population to resist the attacks 
Von Steufel’s solution of the feeding proble m, as far 
is tl prisoners were concerned, was characteristic. 
In a proclamation dated July 20, 1918, he announced 
that owime te the ° Lemporary shortage of food 
tuffs, the imperial Government could not support in 
risons pers ‘ by their treachery to the Father 
i I had beer urre ted and convicted In connection 
th the revolt Therefore, anv one so convicted from 
e time of his proclamation would be summarily shot. 
Meanwhile I continued to work in the bakery, mak 
ve Kriegsbrot (war bread) of potato peelings, while 
armed guards stood grim and silent at the doors Be 
ie me at the table toiled Frieda Bernhard, my Joan 
I re olution | rom the night of the first uprising, 
attitude toward me had changed from frigid dis 
lain to what [dared to hope was a warm regard. It 
avy have been the similarity of our situations that 
broke down the intangible barrier that rose between 
her and an enemy of her country. I was an American 
officer 1 prisoner of war, compelled to work at the 
de of this beautiful, virile voung woman She too was 
i prisoner a captive of the damned monster, Kultur! 
lor some time after von Steufel had curbed the peo 
ple's first desperate blow at militarism, the girl and I 


our infernal daily grind without incident 


ik f nerve-tearing monotony. There was a 
ind strange shvness in her manner toward me 
{ found maddeningly lovable. I say maddeningly, 





{t this point, Scheidemann in a pas- 


sion swung around defiantly, and 
loudly shouted in the very face of 
the Emperor: “In the name of the 
German people, Wilhelm Hohenzol- 


lern, | demand your abdication! ” 





because I wanted her as much as I wanted my free- 
dom, yet what was in my heart was perforce sealed 
there, for the present, at least. I think it was the re- 
membrance of the night the mob destroyed the von 
Hindenburg statue the night she had rested for a 
brief moment in my arms that bridged the chasm be- 
tween us, vet as I say I could not speak then, for what 
were our two destinies against that of a nation? She 
Was a necessary part of this great human machine that 
was soon to strip the power from Europe's super-bar- 


barian and free Germany from the shackles of the 
Hohenzollerns. For my part well, I was simply a 
spectator who had been fortunate, or unfortunate, 


enough to secure a place behind the scenes. 

Since the night the mob had been turned back in 
their march on Potsdam, I wondered if that failure 
and the iron rule of von Steulel had chilled the zeal 
of the revolutionists. I found an opportunity to ask 
Frieda this a few days later. 


ye a. moment she remained silent, while Rer great 

blue eyes searched my face, for what sign I could 
not fathom. Then she drew close to me and spoke in 
tones too low for the stolid guard to overhear, yet 
vibrant enough to reach my soul. 

“We will never stop until Kaiserism has been swept 
from the Fatherland!” “For every one of 
our mothers, sisters and fathérs they killed on that 
terrible night, two more women will come gladly to 
take their places. Our men-folk are being sacrificed in 
trenches dug by a monster who speaks of his God as 
an intimate and slays children with his ambition! Well, 
we women will willingly sacrifice our lives here, if by 
so doing we can save our country from its real enemy 

Wilhelm! Von Steufel has not crushed us; we are 
but waiting. The next blow the German people will 
strike at militarism will startle the world and bring red 
terror to the heart of Wilhelm, as he has brought it 
Within a few days we will have Doctor Lieb- 
knecht free and one hundred thousand Germans will 
We will not be a rag-tailed, scattered 
mob, but an armed and drilled and determined body 
of men and women who will not turn aside, how- 


she said. 


to us. 


move on Essen. 


ever bloody our sacrifices, until we have purged the 
Fatherland of Hohenzollernism and won our way clear 
of the baleful name of Hun!” 
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I am a soldier and 
not particularly emo. 
tional nor easily im- 
pressed, yet as [| 
stared at this re. 
markable girl across 
our work table, her 
very intensity sent a 
responsive. thrill 
through my whole 
being. In her blaz- 
ing eyes and flushed 
face, the erect tense- 
of her strong 
young body was that 
which would have 
given Wilhelm, the 
self-styled ** All High- 
est” a bad half hour 
had he but glimpsed 
her — and there were 
millions more of her sex 
and spirit ready and 
sworn to sweep mili- 
tarism from Germany! 

“Why has Essen 
been selected as the 
next objective 
point?” Lasked after 
a moment. 

She swung around 

and I noticed that 
the guard at the door 


hess 


was eying us curi- 
ously. 
“*“You cannot 


guess?” ske whis 
pered. 

I shook my head. 

““Because the Krupp works are there!” she ex 
plained. “The great Hell factory where they have 
more than a hundred thousand of our women and per 
haps twenty thousand crippled or aged men working 
day and night, turning out hundreds of cannon for 
Wilhelm and thousands of marks for Bertha Krupp 
Once we get there, these workers will join us and « 

“You will destroy the Krupp works?”’ I gasped, in 
terrupting. 

“With the help of God!”’ she answered. 

Further conversation was interrupted in a dramatic 
manner. An Unteroffizier and three soldiers entered 
the room and strode over to where we were standing 
There was an ominous something in their bearing that 
caused me an involuntary twinge of alarm, not so 
much for myself as for my companion. I do not mean 
by this to give the impression of any super-courage 
on my part, only that I had long since steeled myself 
for the firing squad, which I had not the least doubt 
would be my ultimate destination. 

We were not kept long in doubt as to the object of 
the. visit. The Unteroffizier stepped forward, the in- 
evitable supercilious sneer of the Prussian officer on 
his heavy, blunt-featured face. Frieda faced him de- 
fiantly erect and I stood beside her — a movement 
which brought a wolfish smile to his lips. He glared 
at us both impartially for an instant, then shrugged 
his shoulders and addressed the girl. 

“You were absent without leave from your post, 
Frdulein Bernhard, on the night of the rioting in Unter 
den Linden,” he said harshly. 

“That is true,” she answered calmly. 

The Prussian brought his teeth together and snorted. 

“Why?” 

“T was fulfilling my duty — the duty of every woman 
in Germany — to the Fatherland!” 

His face took on a purplish hue and the great veins 
in his bull neck flexed under the rough skin. 

“You are a revolutionist?” he snarled. 

“T am a German!” answered Frieda. 

“You are a traitor!” he roared, in a passion of 


rage. “You and your verdamt rabble have been 
bought by the Englanders!”” He smashed his huge 
fist on the work table with a force that broke the 


skin over his knuckles: “Repeat after me— ‘Wilhelm 
liber Alles!’ ”’ 

Frieda paled, and an almost imperceptible shudder 
quivered her form. There was an instant’s hesitation 
and then— 

“T will not!” she answered firmly, squaring her 
shoulders. “*We Germans have a new batitle-cry — one 
that will ring from a million throats within the week. 
It is ‘ Deutschland iiber Wilhelm!’ ” 

There was utter silence in the great room for the 
fraction of a second. The other workers stopped and 
stared in dumb amazement. One aged woman, bolder 
than the rest, gave a faint cheer. A growing rumble 
of sound from the street beat like thunder on our 
straining ears. Only the stolid faces of the soldiers 
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remained expressionless. Then — with a_ bellowed 
oath, the Unteroffizier recovered himself and struck at 
Frieda with his ham-like fist. 

I thrust the girl aside, but too late to more than 
break the force of the blow which raised a livid welt 
on the satiny white of her slender neck. She reeled 
back against the table with a gasp of pain that shook 
me to the very soul. Something within me seemed to 
give way then and the blood pounded to my head 
until everything was a vague blur in which I could 
distinguish nothing clearly, but the sardonically grin- 
ning brute face of the Prussian. 

| made a wild lunge for him in the first burst of my 
furv and I dimly saw him tugging at the holster for 
his automatic. I struck it from his hand and as it fell 
clattering to the floor, the old woman who had cheered 
* Deutschland iiber Wilhelm” seized it and covered the 
soldiers, who stood staring at us in open-mouthed aston- 
ishment. Again we came together and I had reason to 
thank my Maker for my army training and those who 
had insisted upon boxing being a part of the hardening 
process at the cantonments in America. The Prussian 
outweighed me by a good seventy pounds, but I easily 
offset this handicap by my skill as a boxer. I evaded his 
wild rushes and furious efforts to grasp me in his mighty 
arms, until his own futile exertions began to tell in his 
reddened face and gasping breath. He mouthed a vile 
oath at me and, forgetting caution, I threw science to the 
winds and waded in, drunk with rage. His flailing blows 
glanced off my head and shoulders until one landed full 
on my cheek and sent me reeling back, stumbling 
and dazed. With a triumphant bellow 
he rushed at me, the lust to kill 
in his bloodshot eyes. I 
heard Frieda cry out in fear 
and there came a pounding 
rush of many feet on the 
stairs. My numbed brain 
told me that this meant 
police or soldiers and I 
was to die either by the 
Prussian’s hands or the 
bullets of his underlings. 

I shook off the growing 
lethargy with the despera- 
tion of the doomed and 
straightened to meet his 
rush. I put every ounce 
of strength in my body 
back of a left hook and 
it landed on his bull- 
dog jaw with a force that 
shattered some of the 
small bones in my hand 
and the sudden, piercing 
pain braced me as might 
a stimulating drug. As 
he swayed back and forth 
drunkenly under the im- 
pact of the blow, I swung 
my other fist to the side 
of his head. He fell with 
a resounding crash and 
lav an inert, crumpled 
heap, sprawled grotesque- 
ly at the feet of his stupe- 
fied soldiers. 

Then the door burst 
open and a score of men 
and women came running 
into the room. Every 
other one of them carried 
a rifle and all of them 
were armed in some man- 
ner. I recognized many 
of the important Socialis- 
tic and Radical leaders in 
the crowd, among them 
Herr Vogtherr, the noted 
independent, Herr Muel- 
ler-Meiningen, Radical 
spokesman in the Reichs- 
tag, Herr Ryssel, and 
many others of equal im- 
portance. But the out- 
standing figure was a 
slight, middle-aged, schol- 
arly-looking man with a 
shock of curly hair. His 
face bore the peculiarly 
accentuated pallor of one 
who has long been con- 
fined without — sufficient 
nourishment or fresh air. 
I noticed that the others 
paid him a great deal of 
deference and he carried 
himself as their acknowl- 


edged leader. Before I could question Frieda as to his 
identity, the answer came from my fellow workers who 
ran forward to greet him with yells of joy. 
“Liebknecht!” they shouted. “It is Liebknecht!” 
(nd so indeed it was Doctor Karl Liebknecht, 
ex-member of the Reichstag for Potsdam, who was 
imprisoned by the Imperial Government in May, 1916, 
following his famous accusation that the Kaiser had 
made the war. As Frieda bathed my bleeding face 
with her handkerchief and warm water obtained from 
the wash-room, she explained that the revolutionists 
had stormed the prison where Liebknecht was con- 
fined and released him that same morning. The move 
had been planned for weeks and was perfectly carried 
out. The prison guards, recognizing their friends and, 
in many cases, relatives, in the mob, made no resis 
tance. On the contrary, they aided the delivery. Once 
free, Liebknecht had placed himself at the head of the 
mob which now numbered perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand, and within a few hours Berlin was practically in 
the hands of the revolutionists. Their progress through 
the city, I learned later, had been a triumphant pro- 
cession. There had been little or no violence this time, 
as the troops guarding the city had for the most part 
decided to cast their lot with Liebknecht and, disre- 
garding the frantic commands of their officers, simply 
fell in step with the mob without asking any questions. 
The Prussian Unteroffizier who was now showing 
signs of life was removed from the room, and my last 







I made a wild lunge for him in the first burst of my fury. 
the holster from his hand and it fell clattering to the floor 
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impression of him is seeing him stumbling out. cuffed 
along by two husky Germans, his m@6uth open and | 
eves staring stupidly at the mob. 

Liebknecht ordered ail the workers to assemble jn 
the mammoth bake room and when this had bree n dome 
he mounted a table and briefly addressed them. The 
disclosures he made caused frequent interruptions ol 
wild and frenzied cheering, in which with great diffi 
culty I refrained from joining. I held my tongue lest 
I be misinterpreted — a thing that might easily ha 
occurred since I was still an enemy prisoner 

He began his address by telling the assembled throng 
that it was the purpose of the revolutionists to de 
throne the Kaiser, establish a democracy in Germany 
and bring about peace. This brought forth tumultu 
ous shouts of approval. The first step toward this end 
he said, would be the destruction of the munitions 
plants at Essen, Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen, Dortmund, 
Bochum, Witten, Duisberg, Krefeld, Dusseldorf, Sol 
ingen, Elberfeld, Spandau and Barmen 
movements by the people in each of these towns had 
already been begun. All the railroad lines running 
into Berlin were in the hands of the revolutionists and 
a hundred thousand armed men and women were to 
be started immediately for Essen to reinforce th 
workers there, so that the destruction of the vast 
Krupp plants could be accomplished. An attempt on 
the part of the Kaiser to flee Berlin had been frustrated, 
and Wilhelm was now virtually a prisoner in his palace 
As Liebknecht made this statement. the people velled and 

cheered in an ecstasy of joy until the very build 


separate 


ing seemed to vibrate in answer I! 
was several minutes before it 
was quiet enough again for 
him to continue speakin 
In conclusion, Lieb 
knecht urged the baker 
workers to renounce Ka 
serism and join the 
brothers and sisters in the 
drive for democracy and 
liberty. Leaders would 
he appointed in eu h a 
tion, certain preliminary 
laws would have to be 
obeved and evel effort 


would be made to mak 


the gigantic movement an 
effic It ntly organ ed one 
rather than “the futil 
blow of a nondescript 
rabble” as the Kaiser 
had characterized them 
in an intercepted tel 
gram of reassurance to the 
Crown Prince. They would 
be armed, not for attack, 
but to resist anv violence 
on the part of the Imperial 
Government and the 
would be fed with stores 
taken from food hoarded 
in the Imperial Palace and 
the mansions of the nobles 
As he finished talking 
Liebknecht walked to the 
windows and threw eacl 
up in turn, calling upo 
the workers to look dow 
into the street The 
was a great press to follow 
his instructions and his 
appearance at the first 
window was the signal for 
a thunderous burst of ap 
plause from below. From 
the volume of sound it 
seemed to me that all Ger 
many must be massed in 
the street, and I could not 
resist the impulse to look 
I shall never forget th 
sight that met my aston 
ished eyes. As far as on 
could see in any given dire 
tion, the street was black 
with people one huge, 
shouting mass, milling 
about this way and that, 
crowded on doorsteps, 
perched atop wagons 
cabs and automobiles — in 
fact, almost perched atop 
each other, it seemed, so 
thick was the press. Again 
IT struck I saw that the vast ma 
| here 


was |Continued on page 56} 
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The First Chapters of the American “Mr. Britling” 


Through the Haz 
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land a land of broad plains, of a ’ . 
' ¥ ° . . BT : The blossoms have their fragrance, 

wide, winding rivers, of dense, Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood The Mads thelr one, 
deep woods, of mountains, snow peaked, . Mankind is given poetry 
with foothills of gentle green. ia Se are 

The light grew Men came. In the 

woods resounded the ring of their axes; upon the rivers — the mountains they took of the things that make for He stuck. The azure cupboard in the golden castle 
they launched their boats; they tilled the plains: from — life, and the living of life. of his mind became suddenly as empty as that of 


The light grew greater, vet more golden. And the Mother Hubbard. Came Patience, the horny-handed, 
land became dotted with habitations; the rivers seethed — and Practicality, the uninspired, to his aid. And, as 
with ships; the woods receded; and the mountains — all poets must descend at times, so did he. . . . A long 
teemed like ant hills. From myriad chimneys rose the — list of rhyming words paraded in single file through the 
smoke wreaths: from myriad homes went forth men, — castle hall. There were Gong and Long and Prong and 























and women, and children. Wrong and Thong, Throng and Ding-dong. . . . And 
Then, suddenly. from the sea to the mountams, Along. . . 
and from the mountains to the sea — over all swept He decided to use that. He wrote: 


the Haze. 


Chapter I The blossoms have their fragrance, 
The birds their song, 
LONG. hill, velvet) green, sloped toward Mankind is given poetry 
the setting sun. Here and there, set about To help — himself along 
in the ordered disorder of one-time planning, 
rose apple-trees, rugged, torn, rough of limb; He lowered the drawbridge of the golden castle, he 


yet crowned with the glories of — came forth, his trove within his hand. Now once again 
young blossoms and = springing — in the soft glowing fragrance of the reality of spring, 
verdure— like old men garlanded — he examined it. 


with the memories of their youth. His own most unbiased judge, he was forced to admit 

Lengthening shadows, gnarled like — that it was not very good. As a matter of fact, it was 

; the trees themselves, stretched not only not very good: it was terrible. He shook his 
2g softly beneath them. And over — head. 

" all the soft, sapphire blue of a He did not know that it was not the inspiration that 

spring sky. was bad. He did not realize that he himself provided 

Half beneath, half beyond the — the best possible proof of his own idea. The flowers 


shadow cast by the largest of — indeed had their fragrance. The birds truly had their 

these begarlanded old patriarchs song. He himself had words. [t was only that he 

lay sprawled a boy. He rested — didi't have the right ones! 

n his back, his hands clasped But the vernal mood was still upon him. And in it 
behind his head. his long — he luxuriated, as one will when he is eighteen and with 
legs crossed, Straightabove — the perfect balance of perfect health; when one has 
him he gazed to where a successfully passed one’s examinations at college; when 
robin, full - throated, sang — one’s heart is healed of the raw wounds of one’s latest 
its song of peace and love nor vet the target of the barbed darts of one’s 
happiness. And the boy, ~ newest. To be eighteen, with rippling muscles; with 
looking, nodded seriously. eyes given to see only beauty, and ears to hear only 
He turned that his eve melody. He gave himself over to the robin, and to 
might rove the spreading — spring. 
countryside — fair green And now there came into his vista a most surprisingly 
hills and lush green val- appropriate figure. Almost the personification of spring 
leys; the shimmering river _ itself it seemed to his amazed eyes; eves which he 
that rushed in its spring rubbed, to look again. 


vigor to hurl itself over A young girl it was, of perhaps seventeen. She had 
the tumbling falls in the — stopped, in surprise, and was looking at him with deep, 
distance. dark eyes, soft, untroubled. In one hand she carried a 

The robin sang again. shining milk pail, in the other a stool. She wore no hat. 


“That’s just the way I A huge apron of gingham covered her slender body from 
feel, old chap,” the boy _ neck to ankle. 


said, aloud. ‘Just exactly. The boy sat up. Slowly there crept over his fine, 

Only that’s where you have — expressive face a delighted smile. 

it all over me. You can “Where are you going, my pretty maid?”’ he queried, 

sing it. All I can do is _ softly. 

think it.” “I’m going to milk,” she answered, a little sur- 
His eyesclosed. It wasas _ prisedly. 

though the spoken thought **A-milking,” he corrected, gently. Then: “May I 

had found within his mind — go with you, my pretty maid?” 

a virgin vein. He fumbled 

in his pocket, and found the HE was puzzled at first. And then his mood came 

stub of a pencil. From an- to her. She understood. -And she too smiled. She 

other pocket he took an met his gaze frankly as she answered: 

envelope. It contained only “Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said.” 

an unpaid bill, and he He hugged himself with glee. To find one’s mood so 

promptly tore it into three quickly met; so quickly, so aptly answered! 

strips. Flopping over on Then came to him the part that he was playing. 


his face, and using as a He removed an imaginary hat, holding it in the arti- 
desk a flat rock that had _ ficially elegant way affected by similar young men in 
formed his pillow, he began afar, dissimilar days. With the other hand he drew 
to write. Gone was the from her unresisting grasp the milk pail, and took his 


scene — gone the soft and _ place beside her. 
: vernal fragrance. Like all “And now,” he said, ceremoniously. “for the 
chy v4 great and true poets he — cows.” 
LNNEN + RO ch w awe had retired to golden castles They were in the glade beyond — gentle Jerseys. 
—. ; of his own. He stood beside her while she milked. They did not 
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A Novel by the Author of “Peace—at Any Price” 





HE man who three years ago wrote “Peace—at Any 
Price,” which did so much to arouse the American people 

to a sense of their responsibility in the Great War, is the one 
author to-day, we think, to produce a second “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through.” Here is a novel that shows the reactions of the con- 


flict overseas on the life of a woman who thought the War could 
never reach her. How the long arm of Mars finally touched 


her on the shoulder is vividly, powerfully told. “Begin it now 





speak; to both it was too much like living an unreality. 
He thought of several things to say. But he thought 
twice. And they were not said. Several times she 
looked up at him. Once — she smiled. 

The milking finished, he solemnly took the pail. 
Side by side they walked back, over the hill, beneath 
the blossoms. 

At the doorvard of a trim little cottage, white, 
with green blinds and vine-laden porch, she stopped. 
She reached out her hand; he surrendered the milk 





pail. - ‘ ; ; 
“Thank you,” she said. Agdin she smiled up 
at him. 
And all he could find to say in return was, “Thank 
you!” 


She went inside. He mounted the long hill of velvet 
At the top he turned, and looked back. 


green. 


Chapter II 
HARACTERISTIC of America is the swiftness of 


its changes, the abruptness of its transitions. A 
growing land, leaping suddenly from childhood almost 
to maturity, its bodily appurtenances have not always 
been able to keep pace with its adding stature — like a 
growing boy whose shoes have ceased to fit him even 
while his coat is over-large. ‘Towns develop from lanes 
and cow-paths. Cities spring from villages and ham- 
lets. And in those cities, one finds the country mansion 
of a hundred years ago, invaded first by the onrush of 
residence, then condemned in its basements to a de- 
spised and incongruous trade; later to become, perhaps, 
a tenement; then, to be torn down and replaced with a 
skeleton monster of brick and iron and hollow tile: 
later to be again outgrown and outworn by the magic 
growth of a growing country. 

Nor is it alone in cities that this obtains. A sleeping 
countryside yawns and awakens to find itself a fashion- 
able suburb — much as a congregation of Quakers at 
prayer might look up, startled, to find among them the 
members of a fashionable motoring party; the unprofit- 
able acres of a far-flung, hard-wrung farm suddenly see 
themselves miraculously converted into a trapped and 
bunkered golf course where but a few days since there 
were laboring oxen. 

No country of all the world has grown so fast, has 
changed so much. Little more than four hundred years 
ago no white man knew even that it existed. It is 
but little more than two hundred years ago that the 
white man might claim even to have settled upon it in 
widely parted villages, dotted along the hundreds of 
miles of its seaboard, without cohesion and with com- 
munication only by toiling trails and arduous water- 
ways. 

From these beginnings, so short a time ago, has come 
the America that we now know. The America of New 
York, and New Orleans, the America of Seattle and 
San Francisco, the America of telegraph and telephone, 
of trolley and automobile, of railroads and forty-story 
buildings, the America of beyond a hundred millions 
of people! 

The Wonderland of the World! 

But of all this the boy was not thinking as, on 
reaching the hilltop, he found himself upon the 
Great Divide between the Eighteenth Century and the 
~ Twentieth. 

Behind him lay the pastoral picture he had left. 
Before him lay quite a different scene. 

Winding roads, fair-surfaced against the exactions 
of motor tires. Gardened hedges. Trimmed copses. 
Spreading lawns. Huge ornamental gardens. And 
here and there a great house, with clustered chim- 
neys, with behind it, the groupings of garages, barns, 
stables, water towers, gardeners’ homes, conserva- 
tories and greenhouses, swimming lodges and all the 


various architectural belongings 
that go to gratify the lives of 
who have the wish and 
the means toward such gratifica- 
tion. 

Standing upon the hilltop, in 
the soft amber of the dying day, 
the boy looked first one way, then 
the other; first toward the natu- 
ral then toward the artificial: 
first toward Nature; then toward 
Man. He could see the little cot- 
tage, nestling beneath the trees 
of its tiny dooryard. He could 
also see the house of his sister 
and his brother-in-law, a great, 
spreading thing of stucco and red 
tile, in the Italian style, hemmed 
in by ornamental cedars. It was 
beautiful. That he knew. But 
somehow — to stand on a ridge, 
at sunset, and see America with 
one eye and Italy with the 
other... . 

It didn’t seem exactly right. 
And yet he didn’t quite know in 
what way it was not right. Peo- 
ple wore waistcoats from London, 
and hats from Paris, and rode 
horses bred in England and 
played golf with clubs made in 
Scotland and drank beer made 
in Munich from steins made in 
Switzerland. Why shouldn't one 
live in an Italian house if one 
chose? 

Still, it must mean something. 
Else why had he thought of it? 
He was a boy to whom almost 
everything meant something. But 
most of the somethings that 
everything meant, he put off try- 
ing to solve for the moment. Like poetry, it was all 
right if it came to one as an inspiration. Otherwise, 
it was merely hard labor. 

And _ besides, for the first time, it had suddenly 
occurred to him that he must be terribly late for 
dinner! 

He descended the hill at a gallop. Up the long, 
winding drive that led from what, in other days, would 
have been the postern gate, he loped. And he dove 
into the great, cool hall just in time to meet his 
sister, as she descended the broad, formal staircase. 
She was gowned for dinner, in a filmy thing of black 
lace and jet from which glowed white arms and 
shoulders and more than a glimpse of delicately molded 
back. 

“Don!” she cried. “‘How you startled me!” 

“Sorry,” he apologized. 

“Good heavens!” she cried. ‘‘ You aren’t dressed!” 

“Ina jiffy!” he assured her. “I haven't been making 
it from bed to chapel in three seconds flat all year for 
nothing. . . . You know, you and Dick picked out the 
wrong profession for me. A lawyer! I ought to be a 
fireman.” And with a grin, he darted by her and up 
the stairs, three at a time. 

She sighed a little. Brothers, especially brothers of 
eighteen, are a trial —a trial and a responsibility. 
She went to join her guests. 

They were on the terrace where cocktails, in tall, 
slender-stemmed glasses, were being served; cocktails 
of a delicate pink, with bits of shaved ice floating upon 
their surface. 

There were nine guests to-night. They were first, 
the Anstruthers, who had the place adjoining; Mrs. 


those 





He was eighteen years old when he first saw her 
a surprisingly appropriate figure, almost 
the personification of spring uself 


Anstruther, a fortunate and fortuitous possessor of in 
herited wealth; her husband, the unfortunate victim 
of that same unearned increment, in that his own 
means were nothing; whereby he occupied the humiliat- 
ing position of an unclassified dependent. A hired hus 
band, some called him. No fault could be attached to 
him. He had not married her for her money. Nor yet 
could the fault be attached to her. It was that, by thie 
circumstance of money, both had been forced into posi 
tions strategically untenable. And they had not had 
the force to extricate themselves. She more or 
ignored him. He drank much, self-consciousls 
morosely. 


less 


and 


HEN there were the Hathaways. He worked very 

hard to make a great deal of money which she spent 
without effort. Evening found her bright, vivacious, 
animated; as it found him worn, tired, abstracted. 
Herself the perfected product of maids and modiste, 
milliner and coiffeuse, she reproached him constantly 
for the slackness of his own apparel; his ill-tied cravat, 
his unpolished shoes; to all of which reproaches he 
responded with an absent-minded, ‘Yes, my dear,” 
which showed that he had not heard, nor would have 
cared if he had. His day began with his arrival at his 
office; ended with the closing of the stock exchange. 
The rest was merely waiting. Except when, annually, 
he left her at Palm Beach while he himself joined four 
male friends fot a fortnight’s tarpon fishing down 
among the cays. On these occasions he took up life 
where he had left it thirty-five years before. Even his 
sense of humor became that of a humorless boy of 
twelve... . They called one another Old George, 
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\lan Craig, bachelor dilet 
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ivited as a companion 
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the early summer of 
tlked about, ma cer 
t! fennel snl 
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mce a vear He sent them strange Christmas gifts. 
sually valueless from any standpoint but that of the 
itiment il, ilt once, some three vears before, 


nitions: all 
strata of 
1914, 


had received two small gold nuggets in a sadly 
They always made it a point to re- 
member him in return when it was possible to find out 


thes 
battered parcel 
where he which was seldom. 

And meanwhile, of the adequate means that they had 
inherited, they had lived much as other American boys 
and girls of their day and generation. 

At first they had rented their home: 
ceiving a good offer from the tenants, they had sold it, 
their affairs being in the hands of a man who had been 
their father’s lawyer, and later, executor of his estate. 
Constance had gone to a girls’ school, recognized for its 
solid worth; and afterward to college. Don had gradu- 
ated from an equally representative boys’ preparatory 
school and was now finishing his sophomore year in the 


was 


and later, re- 


college for which it prepared. 

He was by way of being a not unsophisticated youth, 
He had had his initial, and painful, experi- 
ences of cigarettes and of cocktails. Yet he still clung 
There was within him some- 
thing that made him hate to let go. What it was he 
told vou: conscience, perhaps: com- 
mon, or rather uncommon, sense; the teach 
ings of parents who lived in days less plentiful and more 
were cerlam things 


was Don 
to many of his illusions, 


could not have 


breeding: 


exacting Whatever it was, there 
thal many other bows did. that he did not And on 
ch OCCHSTIONS lhe would quietly veo borne k lo huis roo 








“You look tired and unhappy. Has anything 


happened ?” he asked the question, gently 
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or tent, to the vacht or hotel, and there lose himself 
in the pages of a book, or retire to his own golden 
castle where lay so many words but seldom the 
right ones. 

To-night he was not particularly pleased. The gir] 
beside him was to him but one of a type that he knew 
well, and of which he had long since tired, with that 
large weariness that comes to the very young. Pretty 
she was, undeniably; vivacious, animated, chatty; the 
last three being somewhat though not entirely due to 
the carefully superinduced and superintended use, or 
abuse, of two glasses of champagne, taken under her 
sister’s appraising eve. It was Mrs. Hathaway's con- 
tention that one could not have a successful dinner 
party without champagne. And she practised what she 
preached, even to the extent of inciting to that same 
preachment a débutante sister. 

Don caught himself being embarrassingly discourte- 
The sparkling eyes and the flushed cheeks, the 
interminable chatter of this and that failed, at 
ments, to hold him. Several times he made answers 
hopelessly mal a propos. Once he awoke to a dim 
that she had him if he didn't 
think the play, “Damaged Goods,” just too wonder 
ful for words! and that his reply had been that he had 
thought it very funny 
it as rather subtle humor on his part, he felt’ that no 
harm had been done. As 
a» matter of fact, he ck 
cided that it) would be 
rather a good speech to 
remember when othe 
débutantes asked him the 
same question. 

Possibly one reason for 
his distraitness that 
himself and his 
conversational — objective 
was constantly interposing 
itself the vision of a slen- 
der girl with dark eves 
a girl wearing a_ hug 
apron and carrying in on 
hand «a milk pail, and in 
the other a stool a girl 
as frankly of America as 
the background 
against which was 
limned. There was prob 
ably corned beef and cab- 
hage for supper there, and 


ous, 


ho- 
asl ed 


CORSCLOUSIIOSS 


Bui since she seemed to take 


Was 
between 


was 


she 


cake, and thick Jersey 
cream: while he was sit 
ting in an Italian house 


having caviar from Rus- 
i and sardines from 
Norway, and mutton from 
England, and champagne 
from France, and = wine 
from Madeira, and cor 
dial from Spain, and 
cigarettes from Cuba, and 
coffee from Turkey and 
comfits from Arabia. 

And vet conversation was 
entirely restricted to the 


Sla, 





local and the common- 
place. .. He began to 


wonder. Their bodies were 
international; but their 
brains were entirely in- 
sular. That was it! 
but was it all of it? 

He asked the girl at his 
side, abruptly: 

“What do you think of 
Nietzsche?” 

He didn’t quite know 
what he thought of 
Nietzsche himself. But he 
knew what it was. And 
that was something. 

The animation van- 
ished from her face; her 
expression became abso- 
lutely flat. Yet she had 
aplomb enough to coun- 
ter — 

* Wonderful. 
you?” 

He forgot just what his 
answer was. And soon he 
was lost again. Would she 
of the dark eves and the 
milk pail know what to 
think of Nietzsche, either? The answer, palpably, was 
no. . . . However, there was a thought behind i! 
somewhere. Some day he [Continued on page 5.| 
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She dressed herself with extreme care, and actually 
managed to achieve something of an effect — 


N equation is a 
beautiful thing: i 
is the law of com 
pensation balanced 

toa hair, This equals that: 
things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. There is the colonel’s 
lady, and Judy O'Grady, sisters under their skin. And 
here is Fritz Henkel, and Sadie Labadie. 

As a start in life, Fritz and Sadie began moving in 
opposite direc tions, one up, the other down. I his 
start occurred at widely separated points on the chart, 
in remote worlds of circumstance, but the same world 
of fact. At the outset, not the wildest soothsayer, nor 
vet an astronomer with the whole universe to play in, 
would have prophesied or foreseen that the lines of 

> these moving bodies, propelled in opposite 
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scribes that once a 
body topples over the 
brink it is doomed 


= . to continue falling at 


iS 





a constantly accel- 

— 
©)n nee erated rate— unless 
= some extenor force 
intervenes to retard 


cr stop it. There was 





none. 

About the time we begin to exhibit a somewhat cant- 
ing interest in Sadie’s doings, she had been allotted ten 
blocks in lower Sixth Avenue by somebody; that part 
of lower Sixth Avenue infested with conjurers’ stores, 
brokers displaying the three gilt balls of the de Medici 
coat of arms, anatomical museums, and chop suey. 
So long as she did not stray outside her zone of influ- 
ence, life was fairly rosy for Sadie. She moved back 
and forth like a shuttle; she made a roundhouse of 
the elevated station at each end of her beat. Until all 
hours of the morning you could see her weaving her 
turning her corner briskly, hovering for 
* stairs, Lhen emerg- 


eternal loom 
a stage pause in the shadow of the “L’ 
ing reversed, with the businesslike air of having just 
been whence, and being bound whither. 

Now, as to Fritz. The quality of transgression, un- 
like merey, is minutely strained, sifted. We are per- 
mitted to discuss Fritz over the tea things, with doors 


and windows wide open. Fritz is a roval nob. He is 
a remote connection of the All Highest himself. Re 
mote, and left-handed, it is true, vet being born royal 
is like being born with a caul: it must be noised about 
among one’s neighbors for the fullest effect. Fritz’s 
parents in the beginning saw to that 

To the accident of blood, Fritz added another—the 
accident of brains. He was born with an ample cere 
bral cortex, just as some men are born to number ten 
Before he was forty Fritz Henkel was a man 
and, although he scrupulously avoided using 


shoes. 
of affairs; 
the von of his inheritance, he 
nobility. 

As he prospered, he reverted more and more to type 
His particular species affected the super-Darwinism of 
rigid selection. Henkel’s code might be compared to 
the habit of some giant forest tree that preémpts its 
place in the sun, to the exclusion of any aspiring sap 
ling or tender seedling. Eventually the surface 
of the earth, like the floor of a 
occupied by just enough competents 


came to be known as a 


whole 
virgin forest, would be 
and of the proper 
1 
weak, or Line 


in this system, 


species. Human compassion for the 
coddling of incompetents, had no plac 
As his parl in the educe donal se heme, he had been 
given a number, and an extra set of suspendet buttons, 
and a place of rendezvous. Fritz’s number was A One 
rendezvous was these 


in a little pyramid; and his 
1914 lle was re- 


United States. He arrived late in 





directions, would intersect in infinity. Yet so 
it came to pass. 
For Fritz is a roval nob. Actually. He is 


in jail now, exercising his royal prerogatives 
mornings in the jail vard, and extracting what 
cold comfort he can from that somewhat 
ironic presumption of innocence with which 
we feed our prisoners by law. Still, he is a 
royal nob. 

Sadie has been in jail occasionally herself. 
Sadie is—well, Sadie is a falling body. Her 


real name is Kelly. She adopted Labadie “Tm 
about the time when, a little girl in a big city. } , 
she seemed destined to wear diamonds and eaGINS 
ride in a carriage at a purely nominal cost per you up 
mile. She almost achieved this once: she had a . 
a. establishment of her own, and almost agam this 
everything she desired, except that she was morning, 
not permitted to go out unaccompanied. But 
Louis, 


there came an end to that. Then there was 
another period, during which Sadie almost 
acquired domesticity, with some sheer kind- 
ness thrown in. But there came an end to 
that, too, and in such a way that forever after 
Sadie avoided kindness as the ;Jague. Even- 
tually Sadie ceased to be an iidividual and 
hecame a problem discussed : clinics and 
women’s clubs. Being a falling body, she was 





she said 














subject to the law of gravitation, which pre- 
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ceived by our aristocracy of business as befitted one 
whose reputation was derived from handling big things 
na big way He outlined gigantic industrial under 
takings, and the business machine of the country 
was put at his disposal. Which was exactly the way 
the thing had been thought out in the beginning by 
those who had the r elit to ive Fritz orders. 
Thereupon, Frit like Sadie, ceased to be an indi- 
vidual and became a pore bole Ml Like her he had come 


into the world with some form of a soul entrusted to 
his keeping But this had been sedulously cultivated 
out of existence, though he reserved the secret for him 
self 
Sadie was easv enough to isolate and study separately 

Not so Frit So well were hus talents adapted to the 
work in hand that at the end of his first two months’ 
soiourn, a certain research laboratorv at Washington 
devoted itself exclusively to a study of the symptoms, 
The vmptoms were obvious enough They were 
poradic and dumfounding \ ship, cargo and crew, 
wallowed up mid-ocean, to be forever erased at 


Llo dl ) i railroad bride stil ered toatoms: a ‘I N a 


plant, with its gree how! workers, hoist on its own 


petard Women and children, men and material, 
wiped out Yes, the mptoms were definite enough, 
t lurking horro: But the germ cf the disease was hid 
den Fritz Henkel was ben wined and dined, to the 
urface view entirely occupied with the gigantic busi 
ness enterprises whic would benefit mankind in that 
ndefinite period referred to as After the War The 
platform speaker orchestra leaders, nimble pam 
phleteer who 


fast. Dutch Louie's place had as many colors as 
Joseph's coat. Morning it was a sleepy spot, all emp- 
tiness, with yawning waiters propped against the wall; 
at the noon hour it was bustle and life for business 
At four sharp Sadie and her ilk were per- 
mitted to occupy a curtained corner; at five they dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as they had come. Then 
the place was swept out, as was proper, and things put 
in order for dinner. 


lunche on. 


| UTCH LOUIE was something of a philanthropist, 

under his hat. For instance, Sadie had been hang- 
ing him up for her breakfast, for weeks. While Fritz and 
his half million dollars had been prospering these 
months, things hadn't been going very well for the 
falling body—too much acquired velocity. This after- 
noon the well-fed proprietor stopped at her table as 
was his wont, talked shop with unconscious candor, and 
tickled the Mutt’: ears. It warmed Sadie’s chilly 
heart when persons paid attention to the Mutt.  Al- 
most Sadie felt kindly towards humanity at this mo- 
ment, especially towards Dutch Louie, who, if he still 
loved a dog, couldn't be wholly bad. 

“Em hanging vou up again this morning, Louie,” 
said she, as she brushed the crumbs off her lap. 

“All right, Sadie. Take your time, Sadie,” said 
Dutch Louie. He lifted the Mutt by the ample scruff, 
and, holding the dog baby-fashion, he paced the carpet 
strip with him, talking baby talk into the Mutt’s ear. 
As they moved off, the Mutt would look over Dutch 


Louie's shoulder in wild alarm; when they wheeled 
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Kerry reserved decision for a single instant. Then he 
expressed his opinion of Dutch Louie in words of one 
syllable. 

Sadie floated on. Toward six, she found herself in 
front of her mirrer, fixing her war-paint and feathers, 
The cushion that had been pink sat patiently beside 
her. She wondered vaguely about her breakfast in 
the future. That was purely secondary, however. 
She managed to extract a crumb of comfort from the 
thought that the Mutt would live on the fat of the 
land. Dutch Louie had always wanted the Mutt. 

She drew on her clothes with extreme care. Actu- 
ally she managed to achieve something of an effect. 
Outside it was misting and cold. Her shoes were styl- 
ishly thin; her champagne-colored stockings shock 
ingly sheer; and her little skirt modishly short. 

At one street crossing she stepped aside to make way 
for an approaching foot-passenger. He thrust out an 
arm to detain her, and she stopped short, a bitter chill 
in her heart. It looked like the country again for 
Sadie. He was saying to another man Sadie had not 
noticed till this instant: 

“Is this woman annoying you, sir?” 

It was Minsky. the fly-cop, shepherding his lambs, 
unprotected males of the streets, driving off the wolves. 
This lamb was six feet tall, and palpably Somebody. 
One had only to look at him to realize that. The lamb 
stared queerly at the solicitous Minsky. The surprise 
on his face gave way to a sneer—at Minsky. Turning 
to Sadie with the utmost condescension, as if she really 
were a human being, he asked, with significant emphasis: 

mi Is this crea- 
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The most 
convincing ul 
rument to 


Henkel's busi 
ness Associates 
was the half 
million in cold 
cash he brought 
with him; bank 
ers of absolute 
integrity agreed 
that his credit 
was without 
limit. In short, 
he filled the eve 
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nal, and the 
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studving 
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ture annoying 
you, Madam?” 

Sadie broke 
in: “Not this 
time, Minsky, 


please! You got 
me wrong, 
Minsky!” 

The big man 
who was Some- 
body, Ww h ose 
presence on 
earth the dis- 
traught Sadie 
had not even 
suspected until 
M i nos k v 
brought him to 
her attention, 
made the next 
move. Without 
a word he slid 
an arm through 
Sadie’s and 
drew her along 
with him, walk- 
ing right 
through the 
spot where 
Minsky would 
have been 
standing, had 
Minsky not 
moved with 
alacrity to save 


his toes. Min- 
sky shrugged 


his shoulders 
and let it go at 
that; it was 
none of his 


funeral. 
Sadie per- 
mitted herself 
tell on such occasions which would wring tears froma grasshopper to be carried 


along for a few 








across the face 


of th map, 


found no reason to lool in lus direction All clues 
leading his wav were lost in blind allevs. Like Sadie, 
Fritz never straved overt s dead line 

lo return to Sadi 

Sadie had one friend to whom she gave her whole 
heart He answered to the genern name of the Mutt. 
The Mutt was a French bull-terrier, with a screw tail. 
bat-ears, and a nose that twitched incessantly to dis- 
lodge an imaginary mosquito Phe Mutt knew enough 
to keep mum and not to take Sadie too seriously. He 
served a variety of purposes besides friendship: he 


was a hot-water bottle in cold weather, he guarded the 
Lares and Penates while Sadie was out weaving, and he 
kept down the mice He it had 
whic h hee sat and observed ‘ ritically 
while Every after 
noon at four o'clock Sadie and the Mutt trotted side 
to Dutch Louie's for break- 


had a pink cushion 
been pink on 
his mistress affixed her war-paint 


by sick down tlhe avenue 


and came back, the Mutt was happy. But the last 
time they paced down the aisle, they didn’t turn back. 
Dutch Louie carried the Mutt on through, into his 
office, and after a time he came paddling back—with- 
out the Mutt. Sadie’s heart missed a beat. As he 
passed her table, Dutch Louie said, without looking at 
her: 

“This ain't no bread line, you know, Sadie. Your 
Mutt is in hock till you come across with the tin!” 

A flood of language surged to her lips. But she kept 
them resolutely shut. She had been manhandled so 
many times lately there was no fight left in her. There 
was a mist before her eyes. She rose and went out 
quietly. A block up the avenue Kerry, the cop, who 
had just come on post, said: 

“Sadie, you look lonesome! Where's your pal?” 
Sadie told him, with Bible brevity, and a passionless 


voice. Again she dammed that stream of language. 


steps beyond 
the danger 
zone. She hadn't fathomed it yet. She was no fool: 
this was a nob. The man was spitting out through his 
teeth a mouthful of consonants, in the midst of which 
she made out the one word schwein. 

“Oh, a Deutscher, eh?” thought she, instantly filing 
the fact for future reference. Sadie knew a little of that 
lingo herself. She got the phrase from one of her com- 
panions who had used it with stupefying effect on a pack 
of German sailors. Sadie didn’t know what it meant, but 
she recognized its force and she had kept it among her 
possessions for the proper occasion. This, obviously, 
seemed the proper occasion. So she said, in her pas- 
sionless voice: “* —— —!" 

The result was electric. The huge six-footer threw 
back his round head and guffawed. He exclaimed 
“Yah! Yah! Yah! Ha, ha, ha! Yah! Yah! Yah!” 
and reaching over with his free hand, he patted Sadie 
on a shoulder. [Continued on page 36} 
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No man and no group 
of men have any 
rights in this country 
now. All the rights 
belong to the country 


The Ti 


WANT to start in by saying that all my life I have 
been a working-man. And up to the time the war 
started I had always considered everything from 
the standpoint of the working-man. I make no 
apology for this. Until the war came, it had been my 
experience that every man was considering things 
from his own standpoint, and only from his own stand- 
point. Capital thought only of capital. Its treatment 
of labor was often unfair and grasping. Labor had to 
organize in self-defense. On the other hand, or- 
ganized labor has, in many cases,*been equally unfair. 
Power, it seems to me, is a dangerous thing. If vou 
give power to a man who isn’t used to it, he is often 
inclined to abuse it. And this I think applies to all men 
and to all conditions of men. So that, as I think it 
over now, all the quarrels betweer capital and labor 
have been caused by one side or the other making un- 
reasonable and unjust demands. Capital and labor 
by rights are, and should be, partners. 
But up to the time we got into the war, this was not so. 
Capital was fighting labor and labor was fighting capital. 


HEN the war started in Europe I was working in a 

manufacturing plant at ——. It happened that 
the machinery in our plant was capable of being easily 
adapted to the manufacture of certain war materials. 
This the company quickly did. And they began to 
make a lot of money. The men’s wages went up, too. 
But nothing like in proportion. Practically all the 
bosses bought expensive new automobiles. 

If you remember, there was at that time a lot of talk 
about War Brides and War Babies. Everyone was full 
of stories of millions of dollars of profits made over- 
night. The people who had been successful in making 
a lot of money were very much inclined to boast about 
it. Those who, on the other hand, were in industries 
or factories that had been squeezed were made cor- 
respondingly poor and depressed. It made a great 
contrast all at once. No man likes to lose his job and 
on the way home read that it has been a great day in 
Wall Street. 

And it was money, and Wall Street, and war profits, 
that the papers played up. 

It is no wonder that to the average man, it soon 
came to be known as a rich man’s war. 

And there were all the time stories being circulated 
that these rich men wanted us to go to war so that 
they could keep on making big profits. I can see now 
that these stories were not true. But at the time 
there was much to support 
them. Rich men were mak- 
ing big profits. If the war 
should stop, those. big profits 
would cease. This we could 
all see. This, too, the 
Germans could see. And 
they took advantage of 
it to cause all sorts of 
arguments amongst us. 

The Germans man- 
aged to make a lot of talk 
about other things that 
was confusing —that 
the Lusitania was loaded 
with munitions to kill 
German soldiers, and 
that the Belgian atroc- 
ities were French and 
English lies, and that 
Germany was fighting 
for her existence and so 
had a right to use the 
the submarine. It is 
hard to get at the truth 











by 
An American Working-Man 


Decorations by C. B. Falls 


sometimes. Of course Germany was fighting for her 
life. That much was true. But so was Lieutenant 
Becker when they were trying him for killing the 
gambler, Rosenthal. 

Things went along. There was more or less dis- 
satisfaction. Rents became higher. The cost of liv- 
ing went up. Of course wages went up, too. But as 
everything else went up at the same time, conditions 
were about the same. As far as we could see, the em- 
ployvers kept getting all the money. 

Several times strikes were called in our plant. They 
were settled, however, after a week or two. But there 
was a condition of unrest all the time. As they made 
more money, some of the men, especially the single 
ones, got into the habit of working less. Owing to the 
tremendous cost of everything, it was still hard for a 
married man, even with several raises, to get what he 
wanted for his family. 

It was about this time that we got into the war. 

The war had been going on such a long time that this 
didn’t mean very much to us at first. We were used to it. 

In the Spanish-American War, I remember, we went 
to war with great enthusiasm. There were flags and 
meetings everywhere. But the Spanish-American 
War we went into quickly and when excitement was at 
its highest. This war we sort of drifted into. 

But we had great faith in our Government. So we 
took the war in the spirit that it seemed to wish us to. 
There were a lot of pro-Germans and German-Amer- 
icans that talked against it at first. But they soon saw 
that that was dangerous and shut up. 

And when the draft came, we took that the same way. 
The Government needed soldiers. That was enough. 

It was the same with Liberty Bonds and the Red 
Cross. 

The younger men went away to the camps. But to 
us at home everything remained much the same. 

We felt that we had furnished what the Government 
had asked us to furnish and that the war now was up 
to them. 


oe for myself, I did not realize that the war 
affected me in any way so long as I did what the 
Government asked me to. I bad given them my oldest 
boy and J had put my whole savings into Liberty Bonds. 
And I considered that there my duty ended. It then 
became my right to protect myself, to get all the raise ; 
in wages I could; to shorten the hours of labor all I 
which would, of course, give me more overtime 
at higher pay. I didn’t think that I was wrong in 
wanting this. As a matter of fact, as I look back, I 
can see that I didn’t think at all. I was merely doing 
what I had always been in the habit of doing. So, when 
a new strike was proposed, I agreed to enter into it 
most heartily. 

It was about this time that there came to visit us 
a cousin of my wife’s. He was a young fellow, of 
adventurous spirit, who had always been a good deal 
of a wanderer, a very fine boy, but one who had always 
a craving for excitement. At the start of the war he 


could 
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The country has got 
to protect you now. 
And you've got to 
trust the country 
\ \ to so protect you 
mB | | 
Y » oJ | 
atrd/the W 
ek cand the War 
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\ V, had gone to ( anada and enlisted He was now back 
\ from the front. 
\ “ We were very fond of him. And it gave us a good 


deal of a shock when he came up the front path, on 
crutches, with one leg gone. 

But he seemed remarkably cheerful about it. When 
we began to sympathize with him, he said that he had no 
kick coming; that he was mighty glad it wasn’t his head 
And that of his company there were only seven left, of 
which he Was one. The rest were all dead, in I landers 

To hear him talk was the most interesting thing that 
had ever happened in my life. [ would not let him 
stop. And on account of what he told me, T asked 
him to come down that night and talk to the men at a 
meeting that was to be heid. 

We got there a little late. The men had practically 
decided to vote to let the strike go through 

I asked them if, before they took the final vote, they 
would listen to the young soldier T had brought. They 
said they would. 

“T suppose you want to know how IT lost my leg 
he began, addressing them from the rostrum. ‘That's 
what everybody asks me first. [Il tell vou 

“T lost my leg,” he went on, “because a bunch of 
men like you sat around at home, just as vou are 
sitting now, and decided, just as vou have decided now 
tocalla strike. 

*T don’t know who those men are, nor where the 
are, but they cut off my leg just as surely as though 
they'd laid me out on a butcher's block and whacked 
it off with a cleaver.” 


H* could see them looking at each other They 
thought he was just running wild. 
“We were standing off the German army, up at 


Plug Street. They put down a barrage on us and shut 
us off. And then they massacred us 

** And do you know why? Because our artillery hadn't 
enough shells. There were a hundred and fifty men in 
my company that got it that night. Men like you, 
and your sons; no better and no worse. 

“And the reason we hadn't enough shells was that the 
men back home weren't making them for us. If we'd 
had shells, we could have dumped ‘em on the Ger 
mans as fast as they dumped ‘em on us, and stood “em 
off. But our shells gave out and theirs didy't. And 
that’s why there were little pieces of the best fellows 
that ever lived on earth scattered, 
mud and muck. A hundred and 
company, and God knows how 
many in the sector. 

“And the trouble is that even 
vet you people at home don't 
know what this war means nor 
how it’s being fought, nor how 
it’s got to be fought. 

“The Huns don’t have any 
strikes, do they? You bet your 
life they don’t! Their Govern 
ment won't let ‘em. 

“In this war, the soldiers are 
only the movable part of the 
machine. They're like the 
wheels on an automobile. But 
you don’t get very far, if all 
you've got to an automobile is 
the wheels. You've got to have 
an engine, to make it run. And 
labor is the engine. And _ the 
Government -is the chauffeur. 

“Tf you've got a good driver, 
and a good engine, then the 
wheels will take you anywhere, 
But if [Continued on page 31) 
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EF came among us about the end of April, which 
is as good a time as any other to gossip i 
No word of warning preceded him; he arrived 
as unexpectedly as any of your female rela- 
tives, and although an utter stranger, registered at the 
Inn as composedly as though he held a mortgage on it. 
And strangers come but seldom to the Inn; those who 
have heard of it at all, have also heard of its peculiar sta- 
tus as a hostelry, and bring letters of introduction when 
they ask for lodging. The fact is that the Inn, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is a well-managed and exclusive club. 

(s it happened, Stanley Holcombe and I were enjoy- 
ing the Inn as we had never enjoyed it before. Stanley 
had been working like a dog on the Liberty Loan and 
had gotten himself jolly well worn out, with never taking 
a rest and hardly ever getting a meal when the good 
Lord intended mortals to eat. I believe he had never 
appreciated the Westchester hills and all their peace 
and beauty so much \s for myself, I was champing at 
the bit. Llonged to get “over there” with every inch of 
me, but the worst sort of red tape was tying up my pass- 
There was nothing to do 
lad to be at the Inn with Stanley. 
stranger first made his appearance, Stanley 
the lobby, feeling beautifully 


port as a war correspondent 
but wait So I was g 
When th 


and I were 
lonely and a trifle 


smoki 
nobbish 

thirty-five or six, lean and 
energetic and heavily tanned, and not exactly good 
looking but incredibly fascinating to look at. His eves 
were deep set and mightily keen; his mouth, shaded by 
a carefully firm and straight 


The man was about 


kept mustache, was very 


and very deceptive you'd swear that he was just 
and perhaps you'd wait a second for the 
would have found you still 


and the smile would still be 


about to smile: 
realization, but doomsday 
staring and still waiting 


threatening to come He was unquestionably a power 
ful man in the best of physical condition, and his stride 
was worth watching He moved like an autocrat; he 
had the impetus of a gang boss who naturally expects 


everyone to draw up at attentjon by the wayside, 
And it was the real thing, too; there was 
no hwpor risy about | ih he was all the re. 

“Who the deuce is that?” said Stanley, knocking 


And what monopoly do you sup- 


and salut 


ashes on the floor 

pose he owns?” 
“Give it up,” I said promptly 
Meanwhile the 

desk, and was alread 


newcomer had ranged alongside the 
scrawling his signature on the 
register 

* Look at that clerk!” said Stanley suddenly. 
Lord! If a room clerk ever wilted like that before me 
just once, I'd dic Who is this —a walking 
delegate?” 

“It's deep calling to deep look at the door!” I 
said. “And send for the keys of the city and a flock 
It must be a movie actor.” 

The expression on the clerk's face at that moment 
was itself worth perpetuating on the films. The clerk 
was a young man of perfect poise and vast acquain- 
tance; he had been selected for the post because he was 


* Good 


happy ! 


of reportet 3! 


the closest approximation to infallibility that we had 


found on two legs: he could be cruelly distant to social 





climbers who weren't to be made wel- 
come, he was a strict disciplinarian even 
to those who lived continuously at the 
Inn. Once or twice before he had been 
known to display reverence — I think it 
was to Andrew Carnegie both times 
hut now he was so thoroughly demoral- 
ized, and so patently conscious of it, that 
all the animation of his countenance and of 
his body was arrested. 

“Good Lord!” said Stanley, sitting 
upright. “Did he come by freight?” 
This was in reference to the luggage 
which T had already seen and commented 
on. The boys were bringing it in two 
trunks, a heavy suitcase and a Gladstone 
hag, a kit of golf clubs, two gun-cases, a 
hig camera, a couple of hat-boxes, and 
miscellany folded into a 
steamer blanket surcingled by a shawl 
strap. “He can’t be a theatrical troupe, 
can he?” 

*F-front!” said the clerk, rousing himself to hammer 
the desk bell. “Show Mr... Mr. Lockett to 
Twenty -seven, 

I looked at Stanley, and Stanley looked at me, and 
both of us looked at the retreating figure of Mr. Lock 
ett. Simultaneously we 
Instinct told us that he was very far from being a no- 
body; and we felt rather small to have breathed the 
same air with such a man, and to be ignorant of his 
identity. 

“An Englishman for a dollar,” said Stanley. “And 
an army man did you see his mustache, girls?” 

“Wonderful!” I said. ‘Marvelous! I suppose he 
couldn't possibly be in the navy, or you'd have guessed 
it from his back hair!” 

“That's all right . “He 
around, and exam- 


some loose 


rose and crossed the lobby. 


swung the register 
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Getting After 


by Holworthy Hall 


“You don’t mean to say you let an absolute stranger 
in here without even finding out -” 

The clerk, swallowing hard, spoke with sheepishness, 
and yet with a generous measure of awe. 

“Why, Mr. Holcombe, it was one of the funniest 
things . ... I can’t explain it . . . he caught 
my eye, and said he wanted a room . and I felt 
numb all over . ssiah eae, 

“Hypnosis probably!” said Stanley, with dry eynic- 
ism. “And you let him get away with it!” 

The clerk gulped himself back to normal. 

“Oh, no! But why, he had me paralyzed! 
Nothing like it ever happened to me before!” 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders, and turned to me 
with a curious grimace. 

“'There’s a mystery in our midst,” he said. “ Dark, 
handsome stranger mesmerizes a clerk and gets a room 
at the Inn! Looks like a gentleman, but why didn't 
he show his license?” 


To our profound satisfaction, because we really 
guarded the interests of the Inn, we met the gentleman 
face to face before the evening was spent. We met him 
in the grill, where he was taking a solitary brandy and 
soda before retiring, and apparently practising his 
glower on the defenseless ice. And after we had been 
there for a few minutes he brightened, and mellowed, 
and took to sending, mute messages of appeal over to our 
table, and without any especial negotiations we were 
somehow all.at once in conversation. That is, Stanley 
and I began to do some conversing, but after we had 
gone through the briefest of preliminaries we realized 
that we were being cross-examined by a man who knew 
exactly what it was he wanted to find out. 

I can’t recall any other man who ever affected me so 
paradoxically. He had a courtly manner, suave and 
deferential, but it was largely offset by the astounding 
penetration of his gaze. Yet I can’t say that I was 





ined the record. 
“There! What'd 
[ tell vou? Theo 
bald A. H. Lock 
ett, London, Eng 
land.” He ad- 
dressed the clerk, 
who had to emerge 
from a_ profound 
fit of abstraction 
to answer him 
“Who is that chap 
anyway? Whose 
guest is he?” 
“Oh!” said the 
clerk, starting, 
* why I don't 
know!” 
Stanley's eve- | 
lifted, for 
the regulations of 
the Inn preseribs 
that unknown Vis- 
itors shall still be 
politely rejected at 
its portal when 
camels are pushing 
through the 
needle’s ey e in 


brow s 


droves. 

* Well, who sent 
him here?” 

“7 don’t know, 
Mr. Holcombe 


He ... he 
just said he want- 
ed a room and 


I gave it to him.” 
The clerk exhaled 
strongly. ‘‘I 
‘ why, it was 
like a stroke of 
lightning!” 
Stanley 
frowned. He was 











one of the stock- 
holders. 


Lockett was diabolically fascinating and played havoc with our women 
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Mr. Loekett 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


disconcerted by his scrutiny, after the first instant or 
two, because it took away the greater part of my sub- 
jectiveness; I didn’t feel that I had anything left to be 
disconcerted with, but it devitalized me, and made my 
nerves tingle. His voice was pleasantly blurred, as 
though by much use of it in the open air, and his man- 
ner, as I said, was highly courteous; but he framed his 
inquiries so that it was all I could do to refrain from 
ending every sentence with either “sir” or “your 
honor.” As nearly as I could judge, Stanley was react- 
ing similarly; and this was during an interview which 
concerned nothing more important than golf, quail, 
fishing, billiards and horses. Mr. Lockett, it seemed, 
had time on his hands, nothing on his conscience, and a 
decided inclination to seize the days as they drifted 
past him. (This is borrowed from Horace, and being 
all I remember of a classical course at Harvard which 
cost my father six thousand dollars.) 

Towards the end, Stanley recovered his wits suffi- 
ciently to think about our earlier discussion, and to try 
to bring out some data for our own edification. 

**You’re English, I take it,” he began. 

“English and yet not English,”. said Mr. Lockett, 
boring cheerfully. “I set down my London club 
purely as a matter of convenience. I'm a cosmo- 
politan.” 

*You’re not in this country on business, then?” 

Mr. Lockett impaled him on one of his sharpest 
drills. 

“T’m everywhere on business, sir. That is to say, 
my business is correctly written in my passport 
study and travel.” 

“I'd have imagined,” said Stanley with rhinocerine 
adroitness, “that you’re in the army.” 

There was no doubt about it; Mr. Lockett flushed. 
He also vawned. 

“Then your imagination has led you astray,” he 
said, with about two-thirds of a laugh. “ Now as to golf 


is there no way I can get a summer 
membership, or something of that sort? 
A two weeks’ card is hardly worth 
while 

“One thing more,” said Stanley gently. 
“T’m awfully curious to know how you 
heard of this place? It’s very rare that 
strangers find it. If you’ve never been in 
New York before - 

“Did I say that?” 

“No, but I assumed it 
remarks you made.” 

Mr. Lockett threatened to smile and, 
as usual, disappointed us. 

“T know New York,” he said, “‘as well 
as I know London — or Paris — or Rome 

or Petrograd — or Hong Kong — or 
Honolulu. The man who originally sug- 
gested it to me was Mr. Allen Martinson.” 

“Martinson!” echoed Stanley. “Why, he hasn't 
lived here for two years. He’s abroad.” 

“In Florence,” said Mr. Lockett placidly. 
es 

Long after the cosmopolitan had left us, Stanley and 
I talked him over in great detail. 

**Confound it,” said Stanley, “I don’t like his looks! 
I don’t like his habits and I don’t like his story. For a 
perfect stranger to tack in here without a letter from 
anybody, and leisurely mention Al Martinson — who's 
*way over in sunny It’, and can’t put in a demurrer — and 
saddle himself on us without so much as a by-your- 
leave, and dodge questions about his business and his 
home — I don’t care for the looks of the thing one little 
bit! Do you?” 

“What's your idea — think he’s a spy?” I asked. 
“And what are we going to do about it — report him to 
the American Defense Society? Or shall we give him a 
chance? He’s pretty nearly played out. God knows 
what hard mis- 
sions men are sent 
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upon these days. 
Why, the poor im- 
migrant could 
hardly keep his 
eves open!” 

“That was a 
pity,” said Stan- 
ley, “because he 
wouldn’t have 
spoiled the party 
a lot if he’d had 
blinkers on. I 
was beginning to 
wonder if he could 
see where there's 
a button gone off 
my B. V. D.’s. 
Well of course, 
he might have met 
Martinson some- 
where . . . and it 
certainly would be 
awkward, after 
he’s got his room 
and everything.” 

“You're not se- 
rious about dis- 
trusting him, are 
vou? . 

“No-o,” said 
Staniey. “I guess 
I’m just suspicious 
on general princi- 
ples. He’s prob- 
ably nothing but 
one of those bloat- 
ed plutocrats out 
to see the world. 
Besides, we can 
cable Martinson 
any time. But 
does it sound plau- 
sible to you for 
- an Englishman to 








He finally settled down to a steady campaign against the Lakes 


go more than ten 
miles away from 






The 


SMranger 


Besides, il 


introduction? 


letter of 
he’s an Englishman, why didn’t he beef about some 


home without a 


thing? And I tell you, that ts a cavalry mustache! 
I guess he’s a slacker.” 

I forgot to say that my friend Stanley Holcombe is an 
ardent admirer of the genius of Conan Doyle. 


He was more than merely magnetic, this Theobald A 
H. Lockett; he was a human lodestar. That was why 
we never got around to ejecting him from the Inn unless 
he showed his papers; and that was why, after a day ot 
so, we'd have been mobbed if we'd ventured to intimate 
to a soul that everything wasn’t as it should be. He 
drew people irresistibly to him; if they were inferiors, 
he got them by conquest, and if they were his equals he 
got them by the sheer compulsion of his personality 

The result of this situation was pretty nearly inevi 
table; at the end of a month he was quite at home, he 
had captured the affections of about seven nice girls, 
he was taken at half a point over par by a dozen or two 
of the most influential of all our freeholders — and, in 
the meantime, nobody had discovered any more of his 
past history or his present connections than Stanley and 
I had learned on that first evening in the grill-room of 
the Inn. 

We perceived that he had plenty of money, and 
enough taste to help him expend it rationally; we noted 
that his accomplishments were diverse. And it was a 
distinct proof of his innate cleverness that he could 
maintain a high standard of dinner dialogue without 
going into the matter of his autobiography; he said a 
lot about what he had seen, and not a word about what 
he had done. Most men find this impossibl 

But although the rest of the community was appar 
ently satisfied to accept him without any great hesi 
tancy, Stanley and I developed new theories about him 
at the rate of one a day. We simply couldn't force our 
selves to believe that he was as ingenuous as he pre 
tended. We didn’t believe for an instant that he had 
come to town fortuitously; we were partners in a hunch 
that he had something interesting to conceal. Othe 
wise, why should he be so reticent and so impersonal ? 
And because we were both vaguely irritated by him, we 
studied his habits, and followed his dissertations mi 
nutely; we decided that he was probably anything under 
the sun except the congenial loafer he professed to be 
Because he went to New York two or three days a week, 
and once spoke of making money in Wall Street, we 
fancied for a time that he might be an adventurer come 
from across the seas to flirt with the willing War Brides, 
but that was the most innocent of all the motives we 
imputed to him. 

Even then, I'm not sure that we'd have cabled Mar- 
tinson in Florence if it hadn't been for Lockett’s superb 
audacity in one particular direction. After all, it was 
humanly possible for the man to have been ingenuous 
— and our suspicions might have been soluble in friend 
ship, if we had been patient. But Lockett was too 
diabolically fascinating; his appearance and his manner 
(somewhat softened, I will admit) played havoc with an 
amazing proportion of our women, and finally he settled 
down to what looked like a steady |Continued on page 47 | 















messenyver to 


HEY sent a 

Driver Jim’s house at two ( 

o'clock in the night, and Jim, . 

answering this call to adven 
ture tramped to the factory through 
the deep drifts It was three o'clock 
when he reached the foundry and saw 
by the flare that zero was registered 
outside the office door \ tough night 
to take out his truck! Yet Jim was 
warn Gad, how a sniff of gasoline 
got him going! 

The directors had just adiourned 
Things were ck sper rte Unless the 
congestion could le broken the plant 
must shut down, so the board had 
voted to establish its own fremhtin 
svstem Jim had orders to go through 
to Buffalo, and be back in a week 

Buffalo! \ long 


from the eastern end of New England 


freighting journe, 


in January! A vear previously Jim 
might have protested that the roads were snow 
bound, but now war was war! 

“All right! he said, and looked grimly out of 
“ Buffalo it is, if gas‘ll 


the window into the blizzard 
pull er! 

Thev gave him Driver Hank as relief man, and 
threw in a mattress, for this was a limited freight. 
They snatched some breakfast at a night restaurant, 
and started at dawn and they fought it through, 
taking turns in the “Pullman” and grabbing meals 
as they could. Sometimes they shoveled snow, and 
sometimes they backed and bucked it. 

So Jim forged his freighting link to Lake Erie: 
and again and again he did it, with other trucks 
following until the drama lost its edge. 

Yet the romance of this overland trucking sets 
one’s blood stirring. So suddenly has long-distance 
road freighting come that we don’t vet realize it. We 
haven't discovered how deeply the winning of the war 
is tied up with the motor truck and good roads. Indeed, 
many industries would be at a standstill except for our 
highway freights 

| p to the past winter most communities accepted 
the theory that country roads were for summer. When 
the Highways Transport Committee of the Council of 
National Defense proposed to bring army trucks from 
Detroit to Baltimore in winter the idea was received as 
chimerical. 

“The roads are closed!” people said. 

But the Committee simply had the roads opened! 
From Detroit to the Coast the highway authorities 
waged a dramatic battle. Even over the Alleghanys 
the Lincoln Highway was kept clear 

The story of this fight with snow and ice is a new epic 
in the motor romance, and already the idea has jumped 
over the country But we need roads and bridges. 

In the past we have talked vacuously about military 
roads which some day we should build. But now we 
begin to see that all roads are military. 

The war is teaching us, vet highway freighting hadn't 
been sufficiently organized to prevent the 14-day Gar- 
field shutdown. Some 200.000 trucks stood idle dur- 
ing that industrial hiatus, but if by magic they could 
have been used they might have carried 2,000,000 tons 
of coal a day! 

Three thousand new army trucks stood outside the 
factories, and thousands of commercial cars with freight 
In the canton 
ments were 6,000 soldiers of the Motor Transport Sec- 
tion \ vast potential freighting facility unavailable! 
You might liken it to some fabulous beast of burden 


locked in the stable because pigmy men had failed to 


carrying bodies remained in garages 


break the monster to service 

Nevertheless at this writing the Government is start- 
ing army trucks on their own wheels from Moline. IIL: 
Clintonville and Kenosha, Wis.: Marion, Ind.: Alma. 
Mic h anc thre roads will be Open Some ofl this pa 
pirit is due to Capt. EB. B. Butchers of the Engi 


neers, Who, in opening routes, has traveled repeatedly 


titotn 


it his runabout over the “snowbound and impossible” 
roads of Wisconsin, Hlinois, Michigan, Ohio. New York 
ind Pennsylvania 

For almost n veut i rubber Companys itt Akron, 0)... 


e 
Highway 
Limited 


by Edward Mott Woolley 


Decoration by Louis Fancher 


has had its own truck express service to Boston, operat- 
ing seven cars on schedule, loaded both ways and 
carrying double crews. A Philadelphia freighting com- 
pany has a fleet of twenty-two trucks operating between 
that city and New York, making the run in one night. 

But the roads are like the sea in peace times, open to 
all, and scores of tramp trucks cruise them. It fell to 
my lot this winter to make a fast automobile trip from 
Washington to New York, the journey reaching far 
into the night, and we passed many a _ thundering 
caravan. Their electric eyes bored furrows into the 
darkness and their hulks were in semi-mystery. The 
romance of the night highway freight thrilled me. 

Once a red signal warned us and our way was blocked 
by a wheeled colossus that had skidded. It was bound 
from Bethlehem, Pa., to a factory in eastern Connecti- 
cut. Two of its consorts overtook it and the crews gave 
vigorous but profane assistance. 


URTHER on we passed a gigantic freighter stand- 

ing in the road but giving voice, with prodigious 
roars, to internal disturbances. As we felt our way 
around it T learned that its route lay between Pitts- 
burgh and Providence; further, that it was seven hours 
late (cuss words not reproduced here). 

Soon afterward we stopped at an all-night road- 
house for coffee, and, as we started again, we heard the 
onrush of some Herculean road creature that shook the 
night. It was the Pittsburgh-Providence freight, and 
it passed us with a mighty noise and fumes of car- 
bureted gasoline. But presently we overtook it, and 
finally got by at the risk of our necks. [t was making 
up lost time with savage disregard for night perils. 

Community freighting lines radiate out of almost 
every city, hauling merchandise over roads good and 
havc In Baltimore a company operates thirty trucks 
over routes of fifty miles or more, with a daily service, 
for example, between Baltimore and Havre de Grace. 
From Richmond, Ind., a transportation service oper- 
ates a fleet to twelve communities. 

In northern New York State last fall T encountered 
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a caterpillar tractor-hauling a train of 
wagons through wheel-deep mud — a 
hundred-mile trip it made twice a week. 

One of the picturesque features of 
road freighting is the trains of trailers 
often seen where the hauls are long. 
The crews commonly camp at evening. 
While driving one night in a heavy fog 
I came upon such an encampment, 
which at first I took to be a gypsy 
nffair. The glow from the fires gave 
a true stage effect. 

Chain stores are rapidly substitu- 
ting long-distance trucking for hopeless 
railroad service. A Brooklyn company 
with 200 stores uses ten tractors and 
six trailers, covering routes up to 145 
miles on Long Island. 

Nor is it strange that the railroads 
themselves are doing motor freighting. 
The New York Central has bought 
trucks for hauls of a hundred miles or 

more, and the Boston and Albany with one truck 
saved the use of a locomotive and many cars. The 
San Diego and South Eastern Railroad has trucks 
that do a hundred miles a day over mountain roads. 

From Chattanooga I get word that much of the 
freight consigned to the south in 1918 must be 
transported by trucks. During the last six months 
more than a thousand new automobiles have been 
delivered into that region with their own power, de- 
spite deplorable roads. The Dixie Highway Associ- 
ation writes me: 

“The nation, the states and the counties must 
awaken to the vital importance of completing at once 
one or more highways between the north and south, if 
business in that section is not to suffer severely.” 

Evidence of government cognizance of the sweep of 
events is seen in the Post Office Department, which is 

about to establish motor truck parcel post routes. One 
chain of routes will reach from Portland, Me., to New 
Orleans; a single route is from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento, 125 miles. Many routes are being established 
a hundred miles or more out of New York. The whole 
country will be covered. 

Take a two-minute glance over the west. In Nevada 
truck trains pass every day over snakelike routes that 
run hundreds of miles through sage-brush and mud. 
One of the drivers has a run of 340 miles, but crawls into 
a bunk for a few hours on the trip while his daughter 
takes the wheel. 

In Arizona is a route 150 miles in length that runs 
for part of its sinuous way through drifting sand, so 
that the compass is sometimes necessary. But despite 
the needle a heavily laden truck lost its way one night 
and finished a wild detour by tipping over a rancher’s 
shanty. In Arizona, too, is a copper company that 
brings down ore 97 miles from the mines in 14 great 
caterpillar tractors. These Goliaths of motordom climb 
to a height of 7,000 feet over a road that was declared 
impassable for anything but oxen. 

Before me lies a letter from a truck operating com- 
pany at Redding, Cal., which runs a line daily to Weav- 
erville, 52 miles: 

“At first the road looked impossible, as there are 
thirty per cent. grades, right-angle turns, and narrow 
places where it is necessary to back for a quarter of a 
mile to let teams pass. There are places where a mis- 
take will roll you down a thousand feet — and this very 
thing happened to one of our trucks. It went end over 
end into the canyon. . . . The mail must go the year 
round, and mail includes everything -—- even flour. 
There is no railroad in Trinity County, and there are 
said to be children there 15 years old who have never 
seen a wheeled vehicle. Most of the transportation is 
over trails It formerly took an eight-horse team 
seven days to make the round trip, hauling five tons 
one way; and it cost at least $10 a day to feed the 
teams, and $4 a day for the driver. With a five-ton 
truck we make the round trip in eleven hours, loaded both 
ways, at a total expense, including depreciation, of $25. 

I have told only a fraction of the discoveries I made, 
but at least they give one an inkling of things yet to 
transpire in highway freighting. They challenge the 
imagination of a Jules Verne. 
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Here is a thrilling novel 
complete in this number, 
such a story as could 


come only out of Russia 






Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


ND then,” complacently remarked M. Tar- 
nowski, commonly referred te as ““The Spider 
of Warsaw,” “it weuld be only natural for 
His Imperial Majesty to appoint me Civil 
Governor of Warsaw or even Governor General of 
Poland, would it not?” 

The woman opposite him at the table lowered her 
heavy lids and contemplatively blew a breath of cigar- 
ette smoke from her small and much too red lips. She 
was dark, languid in her movements, rather heavily 
built except for her neck and arms, and although thirty- 
seven years of age, might easily have passed — and in 
fact sometimes did — for twenty-five. 

“T always knew you had brains, Ivan,” she answered 
in a half-bantering tone. ‘‘ Now I begin to suspect that 
you have genius.” 

Her companion, a stocky man with a bull neck and 
closely cropped round skull, lifted her hand to his lips. 

“Together we might go far!’’ he murmured. 

Lily Czvorska, Countess of the Holy Roman Empire, 
suffered his caress in spite of her loathing for him. 

“Not too far, I hope!” she protested, with a faint 
sinile, for it was a situation difficult to duplicate even in 
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the annals of the Wilhelmstrasse, of which she was 
for twenty years had been — a trusted agent. “Not 
too — far!” 

Tarnowski 
whiskers. 

“T suppose you refer to Siberia,” he growled. “I 
wish you would restrain your sense of humor. Really, 
you sometimes make me shiver.” 

“So might Siberia, I faney,” she laughed. Then her 
face became grave. “Don’t you think you are playing 
rather a dangerous game? You, the Chief of Police of 
Warsaw, cannot afford to take chances. What would 
become of you — if anything went wrong? — And of 
me?” she added. 

Tarnowski pressed her hand and returned it to its 
former place by the samovar. He was a fool only about 
himself and — like a certain strong man of Holy Writ 
about women. And he was very much taken with the 
Countess Czvorska; and as much as his cold-blooded, 
calculating nature would permit, he was in love with her. 
Had he only known it she would have promised him 
anything at that moment, even marriage, for promises 
were a part of her stock in trade. 


under his bristly little side- 


flushed 
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“Open the doors for His Royal Highness!” she cried 


“But think of the stakes!” he replied eagerly. 

She got up and went to the window of her apartment, 
where they were having afternoon tea together. 

It was November, 1914, and the beautiful avenue of 
the Krakowskie Przedmiescie was covered with a light 
fall of powdered snow in which the military motors 
whirring past left long graceful tracks. The victorious 
Russians had driven the retreating Germans forty 
miles westward and the two armies were now facing 
each other near Lowicz, hesitating for a brief moment 
before plunging into a decisive combat. Up to that 
very afternoon she had focussed al! her ingenuity upon 
the problem of how to seduce Tarnowski into becoming 
her accomplice in an attempt to turn Warsaw over to 
the Germans. But now It was incredible! Almost 
comic! He was playing into her hands in a way she 
could never have foreseen and would never have had 
the temerity to hope for,— was about to embark upon 
an elaborate plan to elevate himself in the eves of 
his imperial master —- who, naturally, had never heard 
of his existence which would, with a slight disar- 
rangement from her practised hand,— result in his im- 
perial master being blown to atoms, a consummation 
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from her point of view even more desirable than the 
The « ity could be recaptured, 
but the assassination of the Czar would leave Russia, 
already in a politically muddled condition, more mud- 


capitulation of Warsaw 


dled than ever. 


From her window across Sigismund Square she could 
see the Radziwill Palace, the official residence of the 
Chat was where this purs\ little 
with her! 


Governor-General 
man was planning to live some day soon, 

*A crazy game!” she re peated, without turning. A 
regiment of the Lithuanian Legion was marching b: 
preceded by a band playing the national anthem, and 


Ar 


she watched them with apparent idleness, her mind 
filled with rapidly interchanging thoughts. 

Tarnowski grunted impatiently. 

“It is childishly simple! You know that I have my 
men everywhere,— that nothing goes on without my 
knowledge. I have agents provocateurs in every nihilist 
group in Warsaw.” 


‘B T suppose one of these agents should betray 
you?” she demanded. ** You know what it would 
he, el.?"’ She nodded toward the Prefecture. “A corner of 
the « ourtvard over there at three in the morning, a firing 
squad, and a new chief of police of Warsaw.” 

“You don’t seem to understand!” he replied with 
some irritation. ‘‘ Nobody could ever connect me with 
it. I shall Mo it all through Tongeroff. I shall see no- 
body but him, speak to nobody but him, give orders to 
nobody but him. I shall send for him to-night. He will 
come to my office by the tunnel from the Vistula under 
the wharf beside the Alexandrovsk Bridge. You re- 
member it, no doubt You row under the piles of the 
wharf to a door and ; 

“T know,” she interjected 
even know that vou have seen him!” 

* Exactly Well, I shall Sii\ to him, *Tongeroff, I 
have a job for you. Success will make fame and fortune 
for both of us. But the slightest mistake the slightest 
and the little Tongeroffs will have to find 
another papa’!’ 

He smiled grimly 
and got intense satisfaction out of his schemes and the 
contemplation of his own negligible part in them. 

The Countess Czvorska returned from the window 


“So that nobods will 


treachery 


for he enjoyed his own feeble wit 


and seated herself in an armchair in front of the fire. 
There was a decanter of brandy on a tabaret beside the 
chair and she poured out two glasses of 
it and beckoned te Tarnowski to join 


geroff will supply that. 


meantime I shall have discovered the plot and 
very presence of His Imperial Majesty 


he is on the point of taking our Sovereign’s life!” 
“That will require considerable 
exclaimed. 


“Oh, [am not deficient in that!” replied Tarnowski, 


modestly. = 


The Countess controlled herself with difficulty. She 


would have liked to twist his pudgy little nose. 


“But what will become of vour victim?” she asked. 
“This lamb who is to be sacrificed upon the altar of 


your ambition?” 


Tarnowski expelled a cloud of cigarette smoke with 


an air of indifference. 
“Lamb?” he returned curtly. 
mean! Who knows and who cares?’ 


* But, of course, he will expect to have some means of 
escape provided for him, once he has performed his part 


in the drama.” 
* Naturally,” answered the Chief. 
sured of every possible requirement, 


military automobile to whisk him out of Warsaw!" 


* Poor man!”” murmured the Countess. Not that she 
felt the slightest compunction in the matter, but the 


better to preserve her réle of sympathetic femininity. 


“And now,” continued her dupe, “I must go to set 
A week is barely enough to 
And again he raised her hand to 


the machinery working. 
elaborate our plan.” 
his lips. 

Lily Czvorska gave him a look of well-simulated ad- 
miration. 

“Very good!” assented the Chief of Police. “On 
Thursday evening,— at nine o'clock shall we say? But, 
of course, I shall see you before then, and report pro- 
LTess. 


He arose ponderously as she pressed the bell. 


There will also be a catapult 
to hurl the bomb. The plan will be as follows: On the 
night before the procession the person selected to take 
the Czar’s life will go to the room, where everything will 
previously have been prepared. There he will wait un- 
til the following morning. He will be told to discharge 
the catapult at the precise moment that the motor 
carrying the Czar arrives in front of your door. But 
in the 
shall rusk 
into the house and arrest the would-be murderer just as 


bravery!” she 


“Ravening wolf, you 


“He will be as- 
a ladder over the 
adjacent housetops, a place to change his costume to 
the uniform of an officer of the Imperial Guards, and a 
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girls as they hurried away from their work, their laugh- 
ter ringing across the sidewalks to where she sat half- 


buried in furs in her motor. They at least were free! 
She was never free — forever chained to a secret, 
than which there is no greater slavery. 

The gray light died out of the sky over the Citadel 
and the Cathedral of the Holy Cross. The sunset gun 
boomed from the Mokotowski Barracks and the flag on 
the Radziwill Palace shivered down to earth. The 
gathering darkness filled her with depression. She 
hated the twilight hours although ber whole life was in 
twilight. At such times, her past loomed black against 
the horizon of her comparatively short career. There 
were things in it that she did not like to remember. 
So when the first lamps broke out in the Nowy Swiat 
she was accustomed to order the shades drawn and the 
lights turned on. But to-night it was not the past but 
the future that menaced her. Now that Tarnowski was 
gone, the horror of what she purposed to do took shape. 
True, it would not be by her hand that the Czar would 
meet his death, yet view it from whatever angle she 
might it was nothing less than murder. She had only to 
drug Tarnowski on the night before the Czar’s arrival 
in Warsaw and the plot would take care of itself, 
Everything would be done by others, without the pos- 
sibility of her being implicated, even if Tarnowski him- 
self should confess everything! The tiny bottle contain- 
ing the brown powder that made men sleep was hidden 
almost at her elbow. It was extraordinary! Fanciful! 

There was a deferential knock upon the door and in 
response to her direction her footman, Paul, entered. 

““A young woman from the dressmaker’s, madam.” 

“Let her come in.” 

A pale, slender girl of about eighteen came forward 
hesitatingly, carrying an oblong box, while Paul turned 
on the lights. 

“Good evening, my dear!” said Lily, kindly. 

“Good evening, madam!”’ answered the girl, making 
a courtesy. “Your ladyship’s dress is finished. Will 
yeu try it on?” 

Under the soft lamplight she looked even younger. 

Lily Czvorska envied her her masses of yellow hair 
beneath which her big blue eyes looked out like corn- 
flowers in a field of wheat. She was very pretty, 

a great deal too pretty to be a seamstress. 

“Yes, Pll try it on,” answered Lily. “What is your 
name, m) dear?” 

“Sophie Yaska, my lady,” replied the 
girl, as the footman reluctantly closed 





her 
“Tell me over again exactly what 
your plan is.” 
“Then you are beginning to see its 
possibilities?” 
She nodded 
=" perceive tts boldness.” she an- 


he asked 


swered, as if in admiration of his courage. 
Tarnowski's leaped to her 
flattery 
“Well, as you are aware, His Imperial 
Majesty intends to visit Warsaw a week 


pulse 


from to-day to celebrate the victories of 
his armies by a mass in the Cathedral 
and to meet the public officers of the 
city. They say it is a preliminary to 
granting autonomy to Poland, but I 
don't believe it. Well, the arrange- 
ments are in my hands all of them. 


Praper of an Old Cavalter 


Sir Jacob Astley 


Before the Wattle of Mewburp 


Lord, J shall be very busp this day. 
J map forget Thee, but do not Thou 
forget me. 


Amen. 


the door. 

“Are you a Pole?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

She deftly untied the strings that 
bound the bex. 

“Where do you live?” continued 
Lily. Not to ask questions was for 
her an impossibility. 

“In Tiraspol. It is a suburb of New 
Praga, just across the Alexandrovsk 
Bridge. Rents are much cheaper there. 
I can get a room for two roubles. Here 
in Warsaw the same room would cost me 
three.” 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed Lily, 
saving! 
ing?” 

** Not very,” answered the girl. “The 
lives of the poor are almost always dull. 


‘what a 
And is life in Tiraspol excit- 





Accompanied by his staff he will arrive 
in a special train at ten o'clock and will 
proceed by automobile down the Krakowskie Przed- 
It will 
be a great occasion! I shall sav to Tongeroff, ‘I purpose 
to save the (zar's life But inh order to do that I shall 
have to save him from something, and that something 
you must supply. But lest vour inventive faculties 
should prove insufficient I will furnish the brains in the 
affair. You must find some anarchist some * Red’ 
willing to attempt to assassinate His Imperial Majesty 
with a bomb on his way to the Cathedral. Under my 
directions you will arrange for the time and place from 
which he will throw it. That is, he will thini he is going 
to throw it, but in reality 1 shall frustrate the attempt 
in the very nick of time.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Lily. If vou ever found life 
dull in Warsaw vou could make a fortune writing for the 
cinemas!” 

“If we are going to have a plot we might as well have 
a good one,” agreed the ( ‘hief of Police, not fully know- 
ing whether or not a compliment was intended. “‘My 
idea is to have Tongeroff hire a room in a house about a 
hundred vards down the Avenue from here, from which 
to throw the bomb an 

‘From which the assassin will think that he is going 
to throw it,” corrected the Countess. 


miescie to Sigismund Square and the Cathedral. 


Tarnowski. “There will 
have to be a real bomb because otherwise those in the 
plot might discover that they were being duped. Ton- 


= Precisely . ; acqules ‘ed 


“Au revoir, then!” heesaid, and bowed himself out. 

The Countess Czvorska threw herself back among 
the lace cushions of her armchair with an expression of 
satisfaction, in which were mingled amusement and 
contempt. For fifteen years she had played the part of 
a great lady of fashion in Warsaw without the remotest 
suspicion being entertained by anybody of her iden- 
tity, character or occupation. Yet, in spite of the large 
sums which she received to defray her expenses, the 
prominent social position which she occupig¢d, and the 
apparent gaiety of her life, she was mortally weary of 
it. Tke whole thing was so prosaically impersonal. 
She herself was but a number among several thousand 
other numbers — “607.” The men and women who 
slipped over her threshold after midnight or met her in 
quiet little out-of-the-way shops down by the Zelazna 
Brama — were @nly numbers. Who they really were, 
she rarely, if ever, knew. Even the identity of her cor- 
respondents in Berlin, London, Petrograd and Moscow 
was unknown to her. And she had to be so careful! 
Never a moment when she could let herself be herself. 
Yet she must go on with it! Never, except for a pur- 
pose, dictated by a person in Berlin — with a number 
could she love or be loved! She had no choice now but 
to go on, for once having elected to become an agent of 
the Wilhelmstrasse she could never cease to be one 
until suecess of an unusual sort — or death — released 
her from its service. Sometimes she envied the shop- 


Mine is like all of them. I have only 
one half-holiday a month. Sometimes 
I go to a concert.” 

““But have you no lovers?” inquired the Countess, 
removing her bodice. 

Sophie turned away, and a dark red spread itself over 
her neck and cheeks. Yet politeness demanded that she 
should answer the lady. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And yet life is dull, eh? That is too bad.” Lily 
leaned over and pinched the girl’s ear. “*Take my ad- 
vice and don’t get married!”* she admonished. There 
was something about Sophie’s anzmic beauty that 
attracted and pleased her. It would be a shame to 
think of her hanging over a stove in a squalid kitchen 
in New Praga with a couple of squalling brats quarreling 
on the floor. Better, she thought, only the one half- 
holiday a month. There were degrees in dulness, 
after all! 


II 


OPHIE’S admission that she had lovers had been 

made without the slightest comprehension of the 
Countess Czvorska’s interpretation of the word. She 
had in fact two ardent young admirers, either of whom 
stood ready to marry her at the slightest hint of ac- 
quiescence on ber part. Ignazio, her favorite, was a 
member of the Filharmonij,— the great orchestra,— a 
dreamy lad who idealized her to such a degree that she 
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almost trembled at the thought of his possible future 
disillusion. The other, Paul Lavorski, was of an en- 
tirely different type. He was a worthless, stupid, 
brutal sort of fellow, a drinker of vodka, and a member 
of one of the most dangerous nihilist groups in the city. 
She had refused him over and over again, but he would 
not listen to her and continued obstinately to force his 
attentions upon her. “Well, if you won’t marry me, 
I'll do something terrible-— you will see!’’ he would 
threaten, lowering at her. She believed him, and her 
fear that he really would do something was what kept 
her from marrying Ignazio. In her heart, she knew that 
Lavorski would be quite capable of killing them both. 
Had she been possessed of a father or a brother things 
would have been different, but being an orphan she had 
only the priest and Ignazio to turn to, and both of them 
were men of peace for whom Paul 


turn handed it to the Grand Duke. Nikolai Nikolai- 
vitch reached inside and lifting one of the candles held 
it near the telegram. 

“Humph!” he growled. ‘His Majesty is indisposed 
and desires me to take his place to-morrow morning ‘n 
the celebration at Warsaw.” 

“But the Germans may attack——” protested the 
aide-de-camp. 

‘“Kolenoff can hold them until I return,” answered 
the Grand Duke. “Of course it is a great bore, but 
somebody must go. You can't upset the whole pro- 
gram. 

“What is the matter with 
quired another of the officers. 
trust.” 

“A constitutional weakness, I fancy!” replied Niko- 


his Majesty?" in- 
‘*“Nothing serious, I 


The Spider of Warsaun Q] 


man in a slouch hat and black civilian overcoat 
ski, recognizing him, dismissed th® guard and touched 
Nikolai upon the arm. 


Sobie 


* Highness! Here is Potoki!” 

“Ah! The Grand Duke faced the visitor rather 
whimsically. 

“Well, Mr. Ferret, what terrible thing is going to 


happen now?” 

The man removed his hat and looked intently at th 
Commander-in-C hief. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he answered sober! I 
have information that an attempt will be made to as 
sassinate the Czar to-morrow morning.” 

Nikolai caressed his moustache. 

“That is the eighth time you have reported to m« 
that same thing within the last six months,” he said 

“That is quite true, Your Koyal 





had utter contempt. Sophie, thor- 
oughly frightened by this young 
rufian whom chance had thrown 
across her path, made up her mind 
that all things considered she would 
not marry Ignazio until a kind fate 
should first remove Lavorski. Mean- 
time, she was content to work at the 
dressmaker’s and dream ot the future 
when perhaps instead of living in a 
single room at Tiraspol she should 
have a flat of her own in Warsaw. 


Il 
xX she walked home in the snowy 


darkness across the Alexandrovsk 
Bridge she wondered whether ‘the 
beautiful lady whom she had just left 
was happy, and why she had warned 
her against getting married. 

Outside the house in Tiraspol she 
found Lavorski leaning against the 
door post, the surrounding atmos- 
phere pregnant with the smell of 
vodka. 

“Well, panie!”’ he cried in a bully- 
ing tone, seizing her roughly around 
the shoulders and dragging her to- 
wards him. “I'll not wait any 
longer! Will you marry me or not?” 

Sophie, furious, writhed out of his 
clasp, her first impulse to strike him 
in the face. Was she never to be free 
of this ruffian? For the first time in 
their intercourse her anger dominated 
her discretion. 

“Marry you!” she retorted con- 
temptuously. “You lazy, drunken 
loafer! You haven't done an honest 
day’s work in your whole life! 
You're nothing but a cheap coward 
full of big talk. You're no good!” 

She more than expected that he 
would fell her to the sidewalk, but 
she had in fact called his bluff and to 
her surprise he instantly assumed an 
air of aggrievement. 

“Oh, that’s the trouble, is it?” he 
blustered, letting go of her. “You 
think I'm no good, eh? Well, that’s 
easily remedied! You'll see whether 
I'm a coward or not!” 

He looked after her stupidly as 
she climbed the steps. 

“You'll see, panie!”’ he repeated, 
and turning, started unsteadily back 
to Warsaw. 

It was nine o'clock on the eve- 
ning before the Czar’s visit to War- 
saw. The Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Russian Armies, and Uncle of 
His Imperial Majesty, was standing 
at the door of his tent smoking a 
Turkish cigarette in an amber 
holder, not because he did not like 
the taste of tobacco against his 
tongue but on account ot the incon- 
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Highness, but I can only submit to 
you what my agents tell me. This 
comes well substantiated.” 

Nikolai his 
shoulders. 

“Well, they will have to assassin 
ate me instead!” 

Potoki looked shocked 

“How many times have I been as 
sassinated, Sobieski?” 
uncle of the Czar, 

“Too many to be worth count 


shrugged immense 





coutinued the 


“on paper! 


ing,” answered the A. D.C. “How 
definite is your information, Po 
toki?”’ 

“Not very. We have not as vet 
been able to ascertain the details 


But we hope to learn more before 
morring. 

“at may be real thing,” 
warned Sobieski. And it may 
be the cause of His Majesty's sud 


the 


den ailment,” he added as if to 
himself, 

The Grand Duke glanced at him 
sternly. 


“At any rate this particular ail 
ment will not be fatal,” he remarked 
** Potoki, you may as well cause it to 
be known throughout Warsaw that 
the Czar is not coming to-morrow 
and that I shall take his place.” 

Sobieski started. 

“Your Royal Highness!’ he ex 
postulated. ‘You certainly will not 
go in the circumstances, 
preventive measures can be 
against the plotters!’ 

“IT certainly shall!” replied the 
Grand Duke. ‘“‘How many hundred 
times have I ridden through War 
saw, do you suppose? And did any 
body attempt to blow me up? War 
saw is a very dull town! Go to bed, 
Sobieski! Surely, if anybody wanted 
a mark [ offer a good one!” And he 
lifted himself to his full height and 
stretched his great arms into the air 
so that he looked like a giant pine 
between two small spruces. **Good 
night, gentlemen!” 


when no 
taken 


IV 


° 
A approximately the same time 

that Nikolai Nikolaivitch was 
thus conversing with his officers two 
other scenes were being enacted in the 
forty miles distant capital in two 
houses not a hundred yards from 
each other in the Krakowskie Przed 
miescie. Both were equally signifi 
cant. In a small garret room with a 
single window facing upon the street, 
Tongeroff, Tarnowski’s subordinate, 
was taking leave of Paul Lavorski, 
the latter as usual somewhat the 
worse for liquor. Between them, 
affixed solidly to the floor, stood a 
heavy catapult constructed of steel 








venient size of his beard. He had 
taken off his riding boots, tossed his 
huge kepi upon his cot, thrust his enormous feet into 
a pair of Kurdistan slippers and with his legs wide 
apart, like a Colossus of Rhodes, was talking to a 
group of officers, among them his aide-de-camp, Gen- 
eral Stanislaus Sobieski. Inside the flap of the tent 
stood a table upon which flickered two thick yellow 
candles. ‘ 

An orderly approached from the direction of the 
field telegraph station, saluted, and silently passed 
a yellow envelope to Sobieski, who glarced at it and in 


lai shortly. “This telegram was sent from Zeba. My 
nephew may have heard something - 

“Warsaw!” muttered Sobieski significantly. 

The Grand Duke frunted. 

“Well, we shall start at six o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, gentlemen. We may as well make up some lost 
sleep. Good-night.” 

The staff clicked their heels together and saluted. 
The Grand Duke, yawning, turned to enter the tent 
when an officer and two soldiers appeared escorting a 


and so arranged that a single motion 
would ignite the fuse of the bomb which it held and 
release the spring. 

**Now then!” said Tongeroff curtly, 
understand what you are to do?” 

“Of course,” answered Lavorski. ‘‘When I see the 
motor just opposite the Russian flag I’m to pull the 
trigger.” 

“Not a moment before!” 

**Not a moment before!”’ he echoed. 

“And then you will make [Continued on page 41 


“do you fully 
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Paintings by Neysa MeMein Yesterday 


B ARBARA’S wedding, as the public prints of Our Town and New 
York duly recorded, was in the Spring of 1914 and left nothing 
to be desired in the wav of beautv and hospitality. 


s wedding with mingled emotions those of a 

her daughter married to the right man and those of a 

moment manages, produces and surveys a moving 
eriormance gomgy at Lop speed 

gagement and marriage seemed inexpli ably associated 

engagement was announced ata dinnet pre gressed 

through a series of luncheons and dinners to the bride-elect 

terminated m two feasts one to the twelve bridesmaids the 

fore the wedding and the breakfast to the two hundred guests 


day 


Barbara’s engagement was not a long one, but the following subjects 
revived the lost art of conversation to a delirious activity: The trous- 
seau; the linen and the monograms thereon; the decorations of the 
honre and church; the guests; what to eat (again); the reporters; 
what to be married in; what hour to be married at; what music to be 
married by; what style of veil to be married under; and, at the last, 
where to conceal Uncle Lemuel’s bronze “Cupid Asleep,” and the possi- 
bility of the dear Bishop missing the 10:10 train from Philadelphia. 

Yet it was a charming wedding. I was proud of my daughter. She 
wis lovely to look at. 

After all, so far as possible, a girl's wedding should be exactly as she 
wishes it, and all Barbara's friends have been, or will be, married in this 
same fashion. The Custom of the Country will never be changed. 
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of 
To-da ) Story by Theodosia Garrison 


ETTY was married this afternoon. The telegram came this morn- 

ing and_I took it to her at the Red Cross Headquarters. “It’s all 

right,” she said, “Jim’s coming home. Seven days’ leave. Just wait 
till I finish this pad and I'll go on with you.” 

It was as we walked home together (we have given up the car) that 
she put her arm under mine and gripped it. “What are you going to do 
when I tell you that Jim and I are getting married this afternoon?” 

Three years ago I would have had hysterics and issued commands. 
Now I only said: “I’m coming to the wedding, my dear.” 

We stopped at Dr. Atkinson’s. Betty’s method of asking him to 
officiate was void of ceremony. “Jim’s coming home,” she said, beam- 
ing; “will you drop in and marry us about four o’clock?” In Betty’s 
room, I remembered Barbara’s wedding with its attendant glories and 


I felt sorry for my Betty, calling up her wedding guests on the telephone 
and packing a suitcase with old clothes. ‘“*What are you going to 
wear?” I asked. “One of my little white gowns,” she said. “It 
doesn’t matter, of course, but I'd like to look pretty for Jim. This 
is probably the last time we'll have together before he sails. Just 
because we're only having our own people in and a friend or two, 
instead of a crush, and a flag for all the decorations, and a rector 
instead of a bishop, and war-cake and tea for a feast, and “The Star 
Spangled Banner’ for ‘The Voice that Breathed O’er Eden,’ you refuse 
to consider it a wedding,” she teased. ‘ You'll see!” 

And so, my dear, Betty was married this afternoon. She has gone 
away with her captain in khaki for their five pitiful, glorious days. / sau 
It was a real wedding — the most beautiful wedding I ever attended, 
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Sixty Thousand Strong 
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The Splendid Part the “My America” League 


Wo years ago 
lhe United States, a neutral coun- 
trv, basking in great prosperity. 
Bets laid on the number of 


months in which the Allies would 


Germany to its knees 


Women knitting in the 
} 


bring by 


Metropolitan's 


golden horseshoe, accused of posing and aping the 


titled rich abroad. 

Americans making millions in war stocks and salving 
their consciences by sending many thousands to Bel- 
pian ret 

And in New York, one editor of keen vision quietly 
organizing his readers against that inevitable day when 


Ipees, 


his country must fight for its place among the free na- 
tions, for self-rule, for its very life. 

The Editor of the McClure Publications chose as his 
organ The Ladies’ World, the name of the organization, 
the “My America” League, and for its slogan: “I will 
be ready.” For the past four months the headquar 
ters of the big League has been in McClure’s Magazine. 

Sixty Americans learned that 
Some cut it from the magazine and pasted it against the 
walls of lonely farmhouses and mountain cabins. Others 
carried it from house to house in quiet villages. And 
hundreds chanted it above the whirr of machinery or 


thousand slogan. 


as they marched through city streets. 

For two years those who had caught the editor's 
vision went about their task of preparedness. 

Teachers organized their pupils, and when Uncle 
Sam called for soldiers of the soil, the boys and girls 
were ready, 

Leaders of women’s clubs taught the slogan to their 
members, and when Commissioner Hoover asked for 
Food Conservation, thousands were ready to obey. 

Employers in factories, stores and offices encouraged 
their workers to form “My America” Leagues. When 
war was declared the men were ready to enlist, the 
women to fill their places. 

In the far west, a Superior Court Judge gave to each 
foreigner who secured naturalization papers in his court 
a “My America” button, with simple instructions in 
American ideals. When those men joined the colors, 
thev were ready to serve their America. 

Mothers. remembering the women of France and 
Belgium in their prayers, added: “* And I will be ready.” 
When the first draft was called, these mothers were 
ready to stand behind their sons with that steadfast 
love and cheer which builds up the morale of an army. 

Young and old ““My America” members learned to 
give. Here a sx } ool adopted a French or Belgian or- 
phan There a town upplied clothing for an entire 
refugee colony. In SIX 


weeks one sock ty rece ived 


Is Playing in the War 


Anna Steese Richardson 


teristic feature of “My America’ membership. It 
develops initiative. 

There is no cumbersome national organization with 
the inevitable delays due to red tape, involved rules 
and regulations. Each of “*My America’s” sixty thou- 
sand has learned to do for the country what lies at 
hand, what he or she can do best. And when they 
have not known just what to do, they have written to 
the editor, explaining their environment, their financial 
circumstances and their qualifications. The “My 
America” editor has suggested the work for which 
they are best suited. 

The result has been a superb salvage of human 
energy which organizations with extremely definite 
aims and purposes, hard and fast methods of working, 
do not command. 


“Our roads are so bad that we cannot organize 
a Red Cross Chapter,” writes a farm woman. 

“But you have a telephone. Pledge your neigh- 
bors to knit socks, according to Red Cross in- 
structions which we enclose,” answers the editor. 


“We cannot get any more yarn out here,” writes 
a small town woman. 

“Until the yarn shortage passes, make over 
half-worn adult clothing for Belgian children.” 


“T have given all I can spare to the Red Cross, 
sold War Savings Certificate Stamps and, of 
course, I am raising food. But is there nothing 
else a farm boy can do until he is old enough to 
enlist?” 

And back to this lad living in the heart of a Scan- 
dinavian community went patriotic literature with 
explicit directions for distributing it most efficiently 
and effectively. 


This is another strong feature of ““My America” 
work. It appeals to men. The average relief organi- 
zation utilizes the actual services of women and asks 
men for financial help only. “My America” cam- 
paigns require the cooperation as well as the dollars 
of men. It demands above all else individual, personal 
service and a living, pulsing spirit of patriotism. 


To understand this, you need only to help 
the “ My America” editor open the day’s mail. 

You recall that in McClure’s Magazine 
for March, there was an appeal for three- 
cent stamps to support Héléne Thibault, the 
little girl whose story is told briefly once 
more at the bottom of this page. Here was 
a case of double war-time salvage — the pennies left 
from larger gifts to patriotic funds, and the future of a 
wee human derelict. 

And the response from American men was amazingly 
large. 


“It’s too costly in these times to spend three 
cents to get three cents to its destination. ‘There- 
fore I enclose $2.00 which reduces the overhead. 
See? “>>. 3, Ind.” 
“Enclosed please find 10 cents in stamps for 
Héléne Thibault. 

“G. M. G., U.S. Army, retired.” 


“You can’t make any such appeal as you made 
for little Héléne Thibault to me and get out of 
it with a three-cent stamp. There may be some 
of the fifty-five thousand readers who mean 
well but will forget to send in anything at all, 
so here are ten three-cent stamps for the brave 
little girl, and if you are only accepting one from 
each contributor you may credit the rest to 
my wife, my little son, my Irish terrier, and the 
rest to any imaginary relatives you may see fit to 
give me. | 

“First Lieutenant, Infantry, National Army.” 


But quite the most remarkable letter in answer to 
this appeal came from a southern cantonment: 


“Ifyou will permit, I would like to allot part of 
my pay to your League for the help of all orphaned 
or destitute French kiddies. Especially would I 
like to allot part of my pay to helping little Héléne 
Thibault, the League’s own baby. I am expecting 
to go to France real soon and as I have no depen- 
dents it would please me to be able to help as much 
as I can in your noble work. Loyally yours, 

“Sergeant — 


Offer an American man his kind of war service and 
he rises to the occasion promptly and efficiently. 

No man is too busy to form or join a Slogan Club. 
Devising patriotic slogans is a more fascinating game 
than working out puzzles 
or solitaire. 





1.800 garments and several 


hundred dollars in cash 
from a few little groups of 
“My America” workers. 


The McClure Publication 


Our Rich Little Poor Girl preciat 


“It will be much ap- 
preciated if you will send 
once all data 
pertaining to the forma- 





offices became a _ clearing- 


EFORE the 


house for war relief organi- March num- 


zations and 60,000 generous ber of Me 

(meriwans. CLURE’S came 
When President Wilson out nobody had 

declared us to be in a state ever heard of 


Héléene Thibault. 


She wasn't really 


of war, the sixty thousand 
had acquired the habit of 
giving. They were ready to a heroine in the 
dramatic sense of 
highest type of | service. the word even 
Where ver the \ are, the though she did 


organize their towns for the 


have directed Liberty Bond live in a bom- 
drives, Red Cross, Y. M. barded Fren h 
(, A. and Knights of Co- town. She sim 


To-day ply stuck to her 
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they are selling War Say old grandmothes 
ings Stamps amd United when everyone 
States Government Thrift else in her family 
Cards had been fright 


After the town tion of a Slogan Club. 
had been recap- The matter has _ been 
tured by the taken up here with the 
French, a relief Lions’ Club, a very active 
society found and energetic body of 
her, world-wise representative — business 
with horror, her men, and I believe we 
childhood can instil a lot of good 
drowned in fear. through the medium of 





Ultimately, the one of your proposed 
“My America” Slogan Clubs. 
League adopted “Tf, at the time of 


sending me this informa- 
tion, you have any of 
your slogan cards ready, 
I shall pledge myself to 
place same conspicuously 
in and about town. 
“Thanking vou for your 
early courtesy, and await- 


her, and has asked 
for new three- 
cent stamps. It 
wants enough to 
put her safely in 
school, far from 
the roar of the 
German guns. 
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service by two vears of self- 
through the “My 
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most charac- 


cloud of Huns that swept 
down upon the peaceful little town. 
mother couldn't flee. 
little eight-year-old girl stayed behind. It was 
just as simple as that. 
mind there seemed absolutely nothing else to 
Someone had to stay with poor Granny. 





The grand, 


She was too old. So this ously. 


To her eight-vear-old come and live with them. 


ter of these United States friends have sprung up 
for Héléne Thibault. Stampsare pouring ingener 
That is why she is a rich little girl to-day. 
Other little girls of eight would love to have her The O——— 
Grandmothers have 
taken her into their hearts. 
know is, have you sent in your three-cent stamp? No 


ing vour pleasure, I am, 
“Very truly yours, 
“M. G. DeB — 

** Retail Sales Manager, 
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man [Continued 
on page 35 
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by 


Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Decorations by Seddie Aspell 


HE man with the magazine wagon 

moves, when sunset begins to burn at 

the end of the street, from the corner 

of Fort and King, to the corner of Fort 
and Hotel. He knows which way the currents 
of Honolulu flow. Steamer days when the pyra- 
midal rack on his wagon 
is gay with newly-opened 
magazines and newspapers 
he draws a little crowd 
about him. Soldiers and 
sailors, one or two women, 
a child looking for a comic 
supplement, the tired busi- 
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Ten Days Behind the War 


Way Out Here in Honolulu 


Honolulu rolling bandages for saviors they have never 
They roll them in the throne-room of what was 
once Lilinokalani’s palace; with all the dead Hawaiian 
kings and queens look- 

ing down from the walls 

in dark with 

the barbaric 

spears 

~ leis 

above 


seen. 


surprise 
crossed 
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goldenly 
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ness man of the tropics 
the man with the magazine 
wagon draws them all. 

When I demand of him 
hungrily, ““What’s in to- 
day?” he turns, instantly 
alert: 

“Tknow! You want 
the New York Times—" 
and there, under ihe 
peacefully sputtering 
are-light, with a Jap- 
woman behind 
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the roval dais, and its four red and 
gold carved chairs emptily facing the 


long room 
full of white 
cappe 


a. 
white- 
aproned wom- 
en with the 
full-length 
portrait of 
Lilinokalani 
hie rseif, still 
wreathed and 








garlanded in 








Boy Scouts be- 
fore the palace 
in Honolulu 
and some of 
our new Amer- 
gladly 
answering 


the draft call ew / 


icans 


























me hunching her baby higher on her gaily kimono-ed 
back, with a sailor off some foreign cruiser scraping his 
round straw hat casually against my own inoffensive 
bonnet — with a wasteful sunset fading out in turkis- 
green and gold before my inattentive eyes, the head- 
lines of Home leap out at me: 
“GERMAN STRIKE SPREADS DESPITE ARMY. 
SOCIALIST AND LABOR LEADERS SEIZED. 
BERLIN FACTORIES UNDER MARTIAL LAW.” 

A thrill, an undoubted thrill — but it might be a 
bigger one if the Pacific Commercial-Advertiser of this 
morning had not reported in cold set terms of indisput- 
able wireless and cable that the Bolsheviki were de- 
mobilizing, that the Ukrainian peace had been con- 
cluded, and that Germany and Austria were once more 
hung with flags of great rejoicing. 

So much difference can ten days make with the lords 
of life and death! 

And ten days away from the times is Honolulu. 

Oh, we get daily the essential facts — we know when 
a ship is torpedoed, or a town retaken; but the million 


gue 


and one details, the little things that serve to feed the 
leaping fires of patriotism, for these, we are a week to 
ten days late. 

In spite of which, there isn’t a town in the States, 
there isn’t a town under the flag, that feels deeper, or 
answers quicker, or cares harder than Honolulu. 

We are of the War, but not in it. 

We can’t go down to the station and feed the boys 
going by on their way to the front, because there isn’t 
any station, of that especial sort, and the boys who are 
here don’t need it. 

We can’t work in munitions factories because there 
aren't any here to work in — and it’s hard, sometimes, 
looking up at the star-spangled banner where it ripples 
against a lazy blue sky set with powder-puff clouds — 
it’s hard even to visualize the muck and the blood and 
the filth of the trenches. 

Nevertheless, we can roll baidages — and we do. 

T sometimes wonder if in all this new world of strange 
unholy sights, there is, at the moment, anything stranger 
or quainter or more comforting than the women of 
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edly, 


owl 


she who had her 
brief, 


knowledge of war, from 


breathless 


the Eastern wall 

There is a little peo 
ple’s table in that room 
some days, and among 
the school children who 







vive their small off 
hours so freely there 
are Chinese girls and 


Hawaiian and Portu- 
guese. 

It isn’t, however, the kind of scene to which that 

room has been accustomed. I look at the long, white- 

covered tables, sometimes, at Red 


Cross workers, and T remember the day of Lilinokalani’s 


the rows of busy 


funeral. Not so long ago it was, at that. 

Then the throne-room was crowded with — tall, 
feathery /ahilis, like trees walking —- and between 
the tabu sticks upon her royal bier, banked with 
great purple orchids, lay the dead queen, A white- 
robed bishop read the burial service over her. Gold- 
laced officers and consuls stood solemnly about. Black- 


coated congressmen checkered — the hackground 
(there was a party of them in the Islands at the time), 
And that, if you like, is what the throne-room was 
born lo. 

There are echoes, too, hanging about its walls, of the 
soft, whispering Island miusic — behind tall potted 
palms how many orchestras have played in that room 
for the stately passing feet of how many lovely ladies 
and brave men! Here, the Governor has stood, at the 
head of the receiving line — there gold lace has glittered 
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and bare shoulders have glowed beneath 
the radiance of the gorgeous chandeliers. 
All is changed now! Day after day those 
_j} lofty white and gold walls hear only: 
“How many compresses? How many 
That’s one hundred and fourteen pack- 
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gauze wipes? 
ages this afternoon — 

Oh, ves,— Honolulu rolls bandages! 

And in every window of the town, very nearly, you 
can see beside the Red Cross card with its significant 
array of smaller crosses, the card of the Food Adminis- 
tration with its wreath-encircled shield. Wheatless 
days meatless days,—porkless days. Ten days 
away from New York, we have them 


questionnaire a week or so ago and told all their secrets 
to the printed form, which spared not man nor beast, 
couldn’t speak English, plainly. The men who helped 
them out had to wrestle with pidgin. 

“You like hakakat (fight for) America?” 

“Yes, I like hakakau Ametica,”— or “*No can do 
got wife and baby” — according as they did or they 
didn’t want to claim exemption. Only, think of the 
splendid unquestioning faith of a man who wants to 
fight for a country whose language he can’t even 
handle — yet! 

There aren’t many stars, as yet, on the borders of 
our service flags — but we know it’s got tocome, Pun- 
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as brothers; and, as they go, come stealing 
back along the water-front, the wind 
jammers, the gallant four-masters of the 
days of King Kalakaua and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Isaw one last evening standing 
black against the sunset. She looked like a ghost. I 
make no doubt that somewhere about her — if one only 
knew where to look for it — were “jars of pirate ginger 
for the likes of you and me.” However, she'll soon be 
taking sugar to the States — she and her sisters — and 
that’s a cargo with romance enough for any boat. 

Not that we haven't still boats enough going up and 
down our own especial highway of the sea — big Japan- 
ese steamers, Dutch boats, boats tha‘ 
go down to Australia, and the great 
































all It amazes one to see with what ——-— 


The War 


eagerness the Japanese servants sub 
scribe to the new Their 
kitchens are plastered with Hooverian 
edicts, clipped from magazines and 
newspapers. They accept with ab 
solute delight the making of banana 
bread, sweet potato bread, cassava 
If the mistress forgets, the 


regime 


bread. 
man remembers. 


McMein’s 
her to go to France where she will make for us some won- 


derful covers Great stuff! 


Department has been so impressed with Neysa 
“service covers” on McClure’s that it is asking 


real heroes from the real front! 


gray-hulled transports on which from 
time to time certain of the regiments 
which have come to seem part of us, 
embark and go gaily off to France by 
way of San Francisco and the States; 
but on the day when perchance the 
Matsonia makes a target for some 
Hunnish torpedo cleaving the cold 
gray waters of the Atlantic,— why, 





Incidentally, it has its amusing 
moments. Finding that I was about 
to lose a cherished washerwoman I reproached her. She 
said she “no like talk food. Not nice talk” but it 
appeared, upon a domestic probe, that she was not getting 
enough to eat. Whereupon, I reproached the mogul of 
the kitchen who replied grimly, vet with a touch of pride: 

*E-con-o-mize! I save food more better this 
war-time. Gov-ern-ment speak.” 

That is. when vou come to think of it. rather wonder- 
ful. He had overdone it, of course. But what couldn't 
Mr. Hoover do with an army of just such faithful souls! 

Also, there is the other story of the Japanese youth 
who bought Thrift Stamps in a shop the other day and 
had explained to him the inner workings of the matter. 
How, within a certain length of time, the Stamps would 
bring him in more money than he had originally paid 
for them. The boy tore them up, twenty dollars’ 
worth of stamps which he had bought and paid for 
and dropped them on the floor. 

“Why in some sweet saint's name did you do that?” 
inquired the man behind the counter. 

* Because,” said the young Nippon curtly, “I like 
give money to Government. I no ask Government 
give money to me 

There's an odd little thrill in that story 
one, too. 

And a great many of the men who stood up in the 


The Boy 


E is a clever chap of the wise, wise age of twenty- 


it’s a true 


two, with a college degree and one term at a 

medical school to his credit. When I left for 
the country last July, he was planning, not very en- 
thusiastically, | admit, to go to the front with a medical 
contingent headed by a doctor whom he knew, but 
when I returned in September he was still in town. 
He wrote in bored fashion that he should be glad to 
come to see me, but I must not expect any news, as 
he had none. He was lotus-eating at home and lazi- 
ness had him in its grip. I replied that it was not diffi- 
cult to diagnose his ailment as a bad case of non- 
khaki, adding that any man under sixty ought to 
feel bored these days if he couldn't get into uniform. 
His instant reply I append: 

“No, I have decided not to be a participant in the 
war until I am called by the draft. You see, neither 
mother nor wants me to go, and I am rather in- 
different. I think this patriotism stuff is all swank, so 
I'll wait to see what kismet will decide.” 

rhe surprise, shame, and disgust with which T read 
these words gave way instantly to a sense of humor. 
He was so evidently fighting himself! T answered, ask- 
ing him to come to see me. He came and we had a 
delightful orgy of straight talk and ridicule man to 
man. We two leveled our barbed shafts at the slacker 
usurping his anatomy No promise was asked or given: 
no resolution expressed. The thing had to be. He 
saw that he had to face and live with himself in middle 
age, and that he couldn't do it if he didn't play the 
man now. 

On the evening of the next day he wrote: 

“The slacker proves the absence of the auriferous 
color and is in service. Passed the phys- 
ical test for the hospital corps 100 per 
Leave for somewhere in U. S. A. 
Thursday morning. I'll see you on my 
first furlough in belligerent khaki!” 
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ahou, the school that has sent so many football heroes 
and swimmers and rowers to the eastern colleges, has 
one gold star on the border of its great, gallantly star- 
spattered service flag, for a boy who fell in France 
and Punahou is very proud. 

It isn’t possible,-if we were sunk in the sweetest 
lethargy in the world, which we are not (for all our 
golden rains and streaming sunshine for all our pic- 
ture-book mountains and fairy-tale surf on ivory 
beaches — for all our shimmering cane fields and dusky 
green stretches of pineapples) — it isn’t possible to live in 
Honolulu, and not feel the quickened heart-beat of the 
world. Because, for one thing, those shimmering cane 
fields are being drained of their uttermost yields to 
furnish the sugar the world is starving for. Half a mil- 
lion tons vearly! And the men who look after that are 
breaking their backs to make it more. Also, half the 
pineapple crop of the Islands has been contracted for 
by the Government for the use of the army and navy. 

We used to be a happy hunting-ground for the omni- 
vorous tourist. He crowded the beach at Waikiki and 
left the stamp of his approval upon our scenery. But he 
isn’t here in any great numbers this year. The ships 
that used chiefly to bring him are carrying troops to 
France, now. Month after month we see them taken 
away; the boats we knew by heart; the boats we loved 


there will be extras out on Fort Street, 
and sorrow in Island hearts. Having 
a ship at the front is not, of course, like having a man at 
the front, but it is in its way a matter for pride, and no 
less for anxiety. 

So Honolulu gives up its ships and sends forth its 
sons and waits, with the rest of the world, to see what 
will be the end of it all. Men in khaki pass along its 
streets; one man in khaki flies thousands of feet above 
them, with the star of the American aviation corps on 
his sea-plane. 

Whatever Honolulu has been — the war has made 
this of her. She is now passionately American. Her 
quota of Liberty Bonds is heavily over-subscribed. Her 
Vigilance Committee sits weekly in keen-eyed council. 
And from France they write us back that the bandages 
and the surgical dressings made by the women of 
Honolulu are. always in demand. Also, there are Bel- 
gian babies, and boys in the Belgian trenches who know 
— that, however, is one of many other stories. 

Western-most America we are — on guard! 

It’s like a boy who’s away from his people. Because 
he is so far away, he cares twice as hard. That’s Hono- 
lulu. The war-drums are beating a long way off, but 
her heart keeps time — and above the languid palm- 
trees and against the powder-puff clouds, her flags 
break to the breeze as eager as any flag down all Fifth 
Avenue — ten days behind, or not! 


ho Could Face Himself 


by Harriet Gaylord 


A post-card from camp declared: “This is the game 
for a man and we have a hard batjle to fight before 
ever we reach France.” Two weeks later he wrote: 

“In Dixie once more! I'm hardening into a regular 
soldier and standing it with a grin, lugubrious at times, 
I will admit. I've dug up tons of clay, I've chopped 
down trees and done yeoman service. IT am in the 
honor platoon and hoping for sergeant’s chevrons be- 
fore long.” 

Exactly four weeks from the day when he informed 
me that patriotism was all swank, he wrote this letter: 

**How in the world did you get the idea I hated this 
life? Why, I'm as happy as can be, despite the fact 
that I have performed the most menial tasks a soldier 
can be called upon to do for fatigue duty. I have never 
grumbled — no, not even when I was reeling with 
fever from my second paratyphoid inoculation, and 
while I was in a semi-comatose condition, I chopped 
tree stumps off the parade-ground with a broiling sun 
addling what few brains I have left. Everybody likes 
me —and I am beginning to like myself! I had one 
fight and settled it quickly by throwing the rotter over 
my shoulder — I would not soil my fists on him! 

“It's lots like an Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 
The strangeness of implicit obedience is novel in the 
extreme. When the mess call sounds, we stampede 
into line instead of ‘falling in.’ Oh, misericordia! the 
beans I've eaten, the black-eyed peas, and oh, the 
delicious cabbage! The bread is incomparable! 
Imagine, I’ve gained six pounds despite all the pound- 
ing. My face is getting a fine coat of tan. Isn’t it 
great stuff — sleeping in tents, eating food cooked over 
log fires, washing your canteens and meat pans, wash- 
ing your own clothes — isn’t it just bully? 

“I enjoy the rigorous drilling with its exactions. 


We paraded to-day, and were told by the Major we 
drilled like veterans. I know the entire drill perfectly 
and have passed on drilling my platoon — passed with 
compliments for bellowing at my companions in a 
basso profundo. 

“Yes, I like it all, the drilling, the work, the bugle 
calls, the ‘retreat’ at sundown. I do so enjoy saluting 
fraternity brothers and then shaking hands with them 
afterward! Ask any army man what his fondest am- 
bition is and he will tell you, ‘Carry the flag into Berlin 
and then go home d quick!” 

To-day a letter has come which rounds out my story 
and begins a new chapter. 

“We are under orders to leave here for France and 
I hope to see you before I sail. I am going to have 
complete charge of the operating room with the rank of 
First Sergeant. This is the greatest bit of luck a man 
ever had! You can imagine the enormous number of 
operations [ll witness as we shall get all the seriously 
wounded for immedate operation. I am overjoyed at 
the prospect of holding such a responsible job. 

*Qur training is about finished as we are at gas-mask 
practise. We even have our beautiful ‘hobnails!’ 
Hurrah for France! I am anxious to get on the job 
— very anxious! I was a slacker all too long. I wish 
I had gone as a volunteer in 1914.” 


This is what he might have missed,— what all 
slackers are missing! Boyish? Yes. Emotional? 
Yes, but the emotion which surges up from the joy of 
being accounted a man among men is one of the few 
emotions of this life potent enough to last beyond the 
grave. Every boy who plays his man’s part now, is 
going to be able to face his middle-aged 
self without hanging his head in shame. 
Be sure if he can face that stern mentor 
he can also walk proudly erect before 
his God, his country, and his human kind! 
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Kidnapped! ‘ 





A War Story That Will Make You Cry—With Joy 


by Harold 


HE Senator was kid- 
napped. I wonder if 
youll believe — this 
yarn? I don’t know as I care. It’s true. 
Four years ago you would have shrugged and winked 
vour eye. To-day, quite likely, you'll say: ‘Well, 
why not? This war has certainly moved us along.” 

I promised to go cautiously; so I can reasonably 
defy anybody to identify the Senator under the at- 
tendant camouflage. (There I go! I swore ld never 
use that word again.) Beyond his height and black 
string tie, I shall give you no description of the 
Senator. 

Queer old gassers, our politicians. They hypnotize 
themselves into the belief that part of the world 
rests upon their shoulders, when, as a matter of fact, 
they are in Washington for two very simple reasons, 
greatness or fitness having nothing to do with 
it. Either they have “put up” for several mayor- 
alty campaigns and have to be squared, or they 
are putting the local boss on the anxious seat and 
he considers them safer in Washington than back 
home. 

For years now the Senator had worn the toga 
solemnly and with circumspection. He had reached 
that point — and a good many Senators reach it — 
where he considered it was a life job and that nobody 
back home had the slightest interest in his political 
shoes. It follows naturally that the shadow he cast 
on Pennsylvania Avenue wasn’t nearly so big as he 
thought it was. He was on a committee of sorts be- 
cause he had been in the Senate just a little while longer 
than somebody else, and because he was a good party 
man. 

Now I come to a little phase in his character of which 
he was totally unaware. He honestly believed that 
he was democratic, whereas he was autocratic, both 
in public and private life. When the Senator got an 
idea in his head, it stuck; if it began to show signs 
of falling off, he restuck it. He believed it a mark of 
moral weakness to recant. Know him? Probably 
you do. He's a type. 

Like many Americans in public life, when in doubt 
he twisted the tail of the British lion. It never failed 
to fill the gap and to bring profit in the form of enco- 
miums. He was anti-British, and nothing less than a 
ton of dynamite would have succeeded in dislodging 
him from his archaic stand. He was eventually dis- 
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lodged, however, but by an 
Idea. It is the Idea I'm going 
to tell vou about. 

When Germany invaded Belgium the Senator was 
quoted as saving that it was none of our affair. When 
the Lusitania went down, he recalled that the German 
Embassy had particularly warned the passengers. So, 
when we declared war upon Germany, he found him- 
self on the wrong side of the fence. And there he stuck, 
on what he honestly thought to be principle when it 
was only foree of habit. Then some editor dubbed 
him “The Thirteenth Senator,” and the thing was 
done. Bang he went, right into the middle of the 
national spot-light. But he was no fool; le recognized 
that this wasn’t the old white calcium, thai there was 
something balefully ultra-violet about it. 

Heretofore the Senator had looked upon newspapers 
tolerantly. as necessary evils. Back home they inter- 
viewed him once a year. and in Washington the re- 
porlers for the Congressional Record never failed to 
report his speeches in full. In truth, he ran with the 
tield, doing the party will obediently ; innocuous. hard- 
working, a fairly good speaker, but outside of Wash- 
ington and the home town, unknown and unsung. 

Being a highbrow, 1 confess I don’t know what 
“blooey”” means; but I suspect it’s Reichstag for 
“busted dream.” Anyhow, the newspaper corre- 
spondents ir Washington said that the Senator had 
gone “blooey”; and when any one of them called for 
an interview, he carried his gas-mask, his liquid-fire 
shield and his first-aid pack. 

There is 2 quality of pathos in all this. The Senator 
was a kindly, honest man, he meant to do right; but 
he loved the sound of his voice not wisely but too well; 
aud when he finally awoke, he was knee-deep in barb- 
wire entanglements. 


OU can’t very well twist the tail of a lion that’s 

standing between you and a few millions of howl- 
ing hvenas. He saw his one reliable standby go to pot. 
He was as lonesome as a cactus in the desert. It takes 
genius to do the right thing at the right moment, 
and the Senator was an every-day sort of politician, 
whose idea of genius brought to mind some long- 
haired poet or fiddler. Boldness would have extri- 
cated him: but he possessed only a dogged courage. 
He had followed precedent so long that he had lost all 
initiative. He thought not in a groove but in a gully. 
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There were lively doings back home, too, to add to 
his discomfort. His constituents weren't all pro 


Germans. The Senator was horrified to feel a tugging 
at his toga, and he looked about frantically for some 
way to rehitch it. To get back on solid ground without 
crawling, — that was the idea; something that would 
give him a good moral excuse to turn his coat rightside 
out. 

The telephone companies were able to pay 
quarterly dividends out of the Senator's 
alone. His desk was continually buried under them. 
And the worst of it was, he had to read them all with 
out the least idea what to reply. The Senator's Via 
Doloroso was certainly full of shell holes And a ecar- 
toon with a Brilish lion in it sent the blood into his 
cheeks. 

Some way out; hourly he prayed for some way out. 
He didn't realize it, but what he was asking the Lord 
for was a miracle. And the good Lord who watches 
over politicians as Well as fools and drunken men 
he isn’t taking down the Kaiser's speeches in short- 
hand), generously provided one. 

Somebody kidnapped the Senator! 

Snatched him right off the curb in front of his club! 
And he vanished from the haunts of men ——and_ par- 
ticularly the haunts of Senators for the duration of 
one hundred and sixty-eight hours. 

Before I proceed further, Pve decided to tell vou 
the truth. This is unshamefully a love story. I can 
see you throw up vour hands and cry that I have gone 
“blpoey” with the Senator. All right. 

Washington, as doubtless vou know, is 
grooves. I don’t mean that the streets have grooves. 
What I have in mind is the city’s political cosmos. If 
you have come to Washington to live, you slip into 
one groove or another, official or clerical. The Sena- 
tor rolled around in his groove without the least idea 
that he was a bond-slave. He lived on the three points 
of a triangle, as it were the Senate, his home, and 
his club. 

The wretches who knocked in one side of this groove 
knew the Senator’s habits; knew, among other things, 
that he was an inveterate auction player. As often 
as he could he went to his club a dreadfully digni- 


their 


messages 


Ww hen 


a city of 


fied institution not far from the White House — and 
played penny points until two or three in the morning. 
On those occasions the chauffeur the scoundrel 


would drive the Seaator to the club, and leave the car 
a gray limousine rather well known in Washington 
at the curb, and the Senator would drive it home him- 
self. His cronies, living in hotels nearby, always 


walked; and this fact made it doubly easy for the 
wretches who hid in the big car that memorable 
morning. 


It was all over so quickly and monstrously — that 
the Senator, who was no infant, permitted himself to 








Kidnapped { 


= he hauled mto the thing. bound and blind 

folded without so much as a gurgle of pro 

1 test Jd t a ti } ippens mi ghtmares. 
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Ihe Senator woke up when he sensed 





I] d bump of a country road, The 
pen Cdr ore hands wet laid upon his 
wl person, but t time to haul him into the seat. 
lap-robe was thrown across his knees, for it was 

i: and then the car went « nto the night. 
p to this time the Senator had been too stunned 
bewildered to think of anvthing but the desecra- 
of the act His mentality what was in think- 
order revolved around one almost inconceivable 
that it had happened at the curb in front of the 
. Soon, however, he began to get his thoughts 


think clearly with them. 
mutely, of course 
Money? He was in 
fortable circumstances: but his bank-accounts 
not of the sort to lure auto bandits. He groped 
it in a thousand blind allevs, but he couldn't pick 
1 glimmer of light anywhere At length he gave 
riddle, satisfied that the scoun- 
s would apprise him of their intentions all in good 
But right off the curb in front of the club! The 
lence of this procedure bit deeper than the actual 
| itself. They hadn't even bandaged his mouth: 
had merely trussed him up and blindfolded him. He 
dered now why he hadn't thought to shout for help. 


ther so that he could 
t is, he began to ask questions 


t the dickens it all meant 


rving to solve the 


DDENLY he spoke. “Whoever vou are, if it’s 

Mone. blackmail — net a single penny will vou 

mit of me. I warn vou right now. I'm not that 
Moreover, you'll pay for this if it takes ten 

s of my life.” 

ihody replied. 

me thirty miles out of Washington 

lit was about that distance 


the Senator de- 
the car stopped again, 
Evidently they 
arrived, A hand fell upon the Senator's shoulder. 
Ve get out here.” said a muffled voice. ‘We'll 


vou ll promise not to 


this time the engine stopped also 


vour legs if 
rorle Otherwise we'll use a 


On the way back to the cot a typewritten note, 
propped against a box of matches on the table. caught 
his eve. He seized upon it eagerly. 


You will be liberated when we are ready to liberate you. 

The windows are unlocked, but the bars are unbreakable. 
When the odor from the oil burner gets too strong, open a 
window 

Be careful with the matches. You will be more or less alone 
during the day: and if you should accidentally start a fire, we 
could not help you 

This is an abandoned farm, thirty-odd miles out of town, 
seven from the nearest railway and two from the nearest 
occupied farm 

The door is reinforced by sheet iron, 

Open the cupboard between nine and nine-thirty in the 
morning, six and six-thirty at night. You will find food. 
Don’t try to open it at any other time. It will be unlocked.” 


‘Ihe Senator, crushing the note in his fist, sent a 
furious glance at the cupboard door. 

“The infernal scoundrels!” 

What would they want? Not a word about ransom. 
He ran his fingers through his cowlick, helplessly. Not 
a single straw to catch hold of. It was maddening. 
He looked at his watch. It was a quarter after nine. 
He strode over to the cupboard door and violently 
vanked it back, hoping his captors had forgotten some- 
thing. But they hadn't. The far end of the cupboard 
was barred and padlocked. The room beyond was the 
kitchen. A few new pans hung from the wall over the 
sink. The stove was new. There was a cot, too. It 
had been slept in. 

On the cupboard shelf was a substantial breakfast, 
and after a sbert interval ef inspection the prisoner 
carried it to the table. He heard a sound. It was the 
cupboard door closing by some mechanical agency. 

After breakfast, he lighted the oil burner, and took 
out his cigar case. Six cigars. Oh, well, the affair 
would be over be- fore these were 
gone. Still, he wished he had his 
pipe. A clear Ha- vana was satisfy- 
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man. Not a human touch anywhere; noth- 
ing but I I I me — me — me! 

Mark me, I haven't said anywhere that 
the Senator was pro-German; I have 
merely mentioned the fact that he loved 
not wisely but too well the music of his own veice, and 
the only song he had learned to sing proficiently was 
the tail-twisting symphony. Outside cf that he was a 
sound American. Oniy, in an evil momeat, he had 
speciously reasoned that America was a comfortakle 
place to live in, and that it would be folly to surrender 
comfort and well-being for turmoil and casualty lists. 
And then, having taken this stand, he didn’t know 
how to get down. He had, you might say, kicked at a 
molehill to uncover a geyser —a mud-geyser. The 
newspapers started throwing it all the way from 
Maine to California. 

I have said that this isalove story. Perhaps I should 
modify the statement and call it a story energized 
into being through love —- two varieties, in fact, without 
which — for one variety reacted upon the other after 
the manner of fire upon powder — the Senator might 
still be floundering in the morass. For when he gazed 
about for a helping hand and saw only balled 
and threatening fists, his indignation at being so 
grossly misunderstood only drove him in deeper. 
Pigheaded? Well, maybe; but I sha’n’t go further 
than to whisper it. 

I don’t know how long he stared at that singular 
gallery on the wall — perhaps a quarter of an hour. 
Then he exploded. 

‘Pah!’ —— long drawn out. 

I wish his constituents (who were looking around for 
a new toga wearer about then) could have heard that 
simple ejaculative. It was a column of type in three 
letters. 

Straightway he fell to pacing, an angry stride. Every 
now and then he would pause and pick out some pic- 
ture of the Kaiser and glare at it. I might add with 
perfect truth that for an heur he forgot all about his 
own troubles, so wrought up was he by this new-found 
point of view. He saw the Kaiser for 
what he was. Conjointly, he saw the 
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Senator, the tail-twister, the Fourth 
of July spouter, the standpatter for 
what he was. 

“Pompous ass!” 

The labor and patience back of this 
collection! Some pro-German of the 
most worshipful type had gathered it. 
A shrine; and no doubt the block had 
kowtowed every time he had entered 
this room. Kultur! Superior people! 
Windbags! The Senator was drawn 
closely to the wall at last. There were 
some photographs too small to see 
distinctly from where he stood. And 
then he made a thundering discovery. 
Away down in one corner were re- 
productions of the Twelve Wilfuls, and 
next in line was his own! Hypnotized, 
he stared. His! So that was what 





was in an ordinary 


hevond this fact he 


ronotn ik an 
ur house 
light of dawn. 


discover nothing in the mist-gray 


legrees, however, things began to take form. 
yt for the fact that the floor was bare, there were 
e comforts of home. even to a bathroom bevond. 
tlaggered over to the cot and lay down, pulling 
lankets over him He fell asleep almost at once, 
1 held ominous presage for the kidnappers to 


late upon \ man who could sleep under such 
to prove a stubborn antagonist. 
He flung 
rubbed his eves and took inventory. 
feet and ran to the window 
ran into the bathroom, te find 
His next move was toward 
wr. He eved it malevolently for a moment, then 
back his foot and sent it crashing, flat. against a 
An ordinary door would have cracked. This 
might have been steel, for all the impression his 


tions was likely 
vn he awoke it was well into morning. 
e blankets 
he jumped to his 


d it barred Hk 


‘ indow barre d ilso 


mace 
the occasion,” 
sting left his 


new door mace espee ially for 


ittered, hopping about until the 


limped back to the window. He saw a barnyard, 
dilapidated. There was no 
f life — domestic life An abandoned farm; it was 
cheerful outlook. Probably, with the exception 
rest of the was empty and 
He returned to the bathroom 
ay a disturbing thought. 


barns and she ds 


s room, the house 
from any whe re. 
What he saw assured 
him that the disturbing thought was going 
The tub was new, the 

pipes, the wash-bowl. All these signified 
r that the realization of their hopes would 


require a considerable length of time. 


to be continuous. 


ing only when you were physically and mentally com- 
fortable. There was nothing like a brier when you 
were trying to figure out some abstruse problem. 

At eleven o'clock he went to the window and threw 
it up. 

Help!” 
not call a second time, however. 
sounded so ridiculous. 

He swung about stormily, intending to stretch out 
on the cot once more. But he took no step forward. 

The opposite wall! He hadn’t noticed it before. 
He stared, literally duinfounded. Rows and rows of 
photographs and pen-portraits. and every infernal one 
of them — the Kaiser! All the pictures the Senator 
had ever seen of Wilhelm Hohenzollern, and many that 
he hadn’t — here they were, rows and rows of them. He 
saw the Kaiser viewing a deer kill, a bird slaughter; 
saw him on his yacht with the white-whiskered von 
Tirpitz at his elbow; on horseback, in automobile, in 
coat of mail, in Tyrolian costume, in court regalia; as 
an admiral (of the Atlantic), as a colonel in a British 
regiment, as a Death Huzzar; with the Kaiserin, with 
the Crown Prince (see “* Mr. Britling”’), with Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorf and Zeppelin and the Sultan, and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

The Senator had seen many of these singly; but in 
battalions, in regiments — it stunned him! He also 
saw what he had never seen before, and it astonished 
him to recall the fact — the immeasurable vanity of 
yon military peacock. In the old days he had given 
the Kaiser's picture never anything more than a toler- 
ant contempt. But this gallery! It was an illumina- 
tion, a cold and terrible indictment. It was as if, with 
a stroke, a great moralist had laid bare the soul of the 


he called at the top of his lungs. He did 
Never had his voice 


the pro-Germans thought of him and 
his efforts to keep the United States 
out of war! They looked upon him as one of them! 
He went Berserker, modern style; that is, he ground 
his teeth, breathed hard, and rumbled mellifluously 
unprintable words. Taking out his penknife he slashed 
and ripped and gouged until that benign countenance he 
had so often contemplated with secret delight was obliter- 
ated. So that was what the scoundrels thought of him! 


EVER had he been pro-German. He had been pas- 

sively anti-British. Why ? He had never reall 2s!-ed 
himself that question before. Why had he alevc:-: !.<cn 
twisting the lion’s tail? This took some digging. Grad- 
ually the answer came to him. He had disliked the 
British because they had reiterated that the American 
husband went to dinner in his shirt-sleeves and his 
wife talked through her nose. The groundwork for 
this dislike went as far back as his young manhood. 
He had had the misfortune to read Dickens’ ‘* Uncom- 
mercial Traveler,” a book nobody reads to-day for two 
reasons, one, that it was written by a man with a grouch, 
and the other, that it doesn’t apply to-day, and never 
did. But it had made a searing and lasting impression 
upon the mind of this embryo senator. After awhile, 
of course, what had originally been indignation became 
habit; and after habit has attached itself to you, you 
never give it close scrutiny unless some untoward event 
jars you into doing so. 

Here in the east we Americans have been able to 
rid ourselves of a good deal of that antipathy. Con- 
tact. We understand now; it is an_his- 
torical, a biological and a_ physiological 
fact that blood-relations are always row- 
ing and quarreling and hair-pulling. But 




















simply let some rank [Coniinued on page 45] 
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Chapter XXVI— A Widow’s Only Son 
HERE were no cars about the gate 
when Julian got home; he sent 
his own machine very quietly 
around the gravel sweep and up 
to the front entrance. Silence, except for 
the night wind through palm fronds, hiss 
and drip of water where the sprinklers were 
set at some remote point of the lawn. 

Lights were still going in the big, empty 
parlors. As he signaled for the chauffeur to 
come and take his machine he saw obliquely 
through the open door of the little writing- 
room a feminine figure at the desk there — 
Paula Pollard, a long light silk coat over 
her thin summer dress, her hat on the chair 
beside her, finishing up her notes of the meet- 
ing. She was secretary of the League. 

Going in he picked up from the hall table, 
where his mail was always left, a day letter, 


ind pulled it open as he stood there. It was 
dated Salt Lake City. He read: 
“May be detained here some time. Had 


I foreseen this, would have let you go in the 
first place. Know you are due in Juneau. 
Such estate matters as remain may safely 
wait your return. Hope this reaches you in 
time for sailing next Alaska steamer. Apolo- 
gies and then some. 

Cass Harpwick.” 


shoving the envelope into his pocket he 
started for the telephone, when Paula called, 

‘Come in a moment, Julian. Don't you 
want to hear about the meeting?” 

ile turned back to the door of the writing- 
room, and stood there. 

“Oh, I did wish you'd been here this 
evening!’ She was flushed, excited. ‘The 
Prentisses finally got those Canadian people 
here to meet the League, and— your 
mother’s given in. She’s going to have the 
factory converted into a munitions works.” 

*Well—that’s good,” Julian said. “Still, 
I don’t see why it should please a pacifist.” 

‘Yes — of course — I am,” in some con- 
fusion; “but the speeches to-night — those 
Canadians were very convincing. I suppose 
there are members of the League who still 
feel it inconsistent with — but most of us 
see things quite differently now. And 
Benchy said — after the meeting, you know 

just speaking privately with your mother, 
that the factory will make at least two hun- 
dred per cent. profit. You're going to be in 
it, aren’t you?” 

“No,” said Julian. “I’m glad to have my 
mother do the right thing, but it won't 
affect my own plans.” 

“Oh,” she didn’t ask what those plans 
were, but finished, “then you don’t feel 
that a work like this is practically the same 
as going to the front? Benchy says he does. 
Of course the — the money wouldn’t count 
with you, as it has to with him; but this is 
such a big thing — Oh, Julian, it'll make 
such an enormous fortune!” 

He went on into the room and leaned 
there at the corner of the desk while she sat 
looking up, speaking to him rapidly, earnest- 
ly: arguing, fairly pleading. He’d never 
before had a fair look at Paula’s ideals; but 
now in her excitement she pitched them all 
out on the counter for his inspection. She 
hadn't much notion of business or public 
affairs; she just came back again and again, 
with raw simplicity — the munitions works 
would mean more money, more power, more 
social supremacy. 

And all the while he was thinking of the 
talk between himself and Calkins that day; 





terrible things his old tutor had told him, so 
that the war seemed to sweep into the little 
room where they sat and surround them witb 
its living horrors. And afterward, .when 
Calk spoke of Zoe, with what nobility he 
put aside the personal —the only factor 
that Paula could see. 

“Oh,” she finished. “I don’t believe I'm 
making any impression on you! If you'd 
only been here yourself this evening to hear 
the speakers! I “phoned everywhere, and 
couldn’t get the least track of you. Where 
in the world were you?” 

“Dining—" he hesitated —‘ with 
Consadine.” 

She didn’t say anything for a moment, 
then, sitting turned away from him, while 
the red poured over her face and neck down 
to the laces of the light dress, and the 
fingers on the desk trembled — hardly more 
than a whisper 

“TI wish,” she looked at the papers before 
her, minutes of a pacifist gathering, “I 
wish,” huskily, “I hadn't said a word to 
you about the—the meeting —or any- 
thing. I—I thought from the first you 
weren't like yourself. If it’s something you 
heard at Zoe's —” she stole a glance at him 

“and I know it is—it wouldn’t be fair 
to She's perfectly undependable. I don't 
think you ought ——” 

“Let's leave Zoe out of it, Paula.” 
“Leave her out?— how can we, 
she’s run right to you with — with — 

“With what?” 

“Why, with her version of what was said 
that day here at the house. No— listen! 
I've got to set myself right. It was Zoe that 
started it — said she was going to go for 
you next. Zoe’s in an awful state; it’s al- 
most a disgrace to be seen with her. I— 
you — marriage to a girl like that — I don’t 
care how much money and family she’s got — 
would shut a man out of the best society.” 

“Paula, what’s all this got to do with you 


“ 


= Loe 


when 


—or me? 

“Because your mother thought — We'd 
talked a good deal together about it — so, 
she wanted to see Zoe — And — and then, 


afterward, Zoe came down to me — mad 
as she could be — perfectly insulting, and 
said what we were trying to fix up was a 
match between you and me.” She waited 
a moment, then added, “And that’s what 
she said to you this evening.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Why, this,” Paula squirmed; “She had 
a certain color of truth for what she said. 
She — she said I was running after you and 
I was already secretly engaged to Bench.” 
Again that interrogative pause, the swift, 
scared look, to see how he was taking it. 
Then, emphatically, “I told her that Benchy 
and I were absolutely nothing more than 
good friends. But when she asked me flat, 
in the most impudent manner, if you and I] 
were engaged, I —I sort of let it go that 
we were.” 

Julian made an impatient movement, and 
repeated, 

“What of it? This is all between you and 
Bench. If you choose to deny that you're 
engaged to him, and let Zoe think you're 
engaged to someone else, it’s none of her 
business — or mine.” 

“But I’ve just told you that Bench and I 
are nothing more than good friends.” She 
got up hastily; her face altered. “I think 
maybe that’s he now—he was to come 
back for me — I z 

A joyous foot was plunging up the steps 
three at a jump. 


“Helio, Jule!” 





[ Continued on page 32 | 
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Millions of Grinnells like these stand guard over $2,500,000,000 
of American property, making it safe against fire. 
Under the ceaseless, infallible watchfulness of Grinnells, fire 


from time to time, but promptly drown themselves and ring th 


bell. In the sprinkler-protected factory or warehouse a cry of *‘f 
causes little uneasiness; it can’t get far, the automatic sprinkle: 
control it and will probably put it out before the fire | et 
started. 

Industries which directly or indirectly are providing supplies for 


the waging of the war cannot take chances of being put out of commis- 


sion by a big fire. 


To them, automatic sprinklers are an absolute necessity, whether 
they bring a net saving in cash or not. 
The war-manufacturer who neglected to fence his factory and 


exclude enemy aliens would be regarded as a fool. 
Butthe war-manufacturer who neglects any precautions, and espe- 
cially the great standard precaution against fires, is equally unwise. 
When you start to look into the sprinkler question, you will find 
that there is one concern which is generally recognized as the oldest and 
the best, whose automatic sprinklers protect more property than all 
other kinds put together. The name of that sprinkler is the Grinnell. 


Don’t theorize—get the figures! Write the General Fire Extin- 


guisher Company, 285 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 
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Look at Your Teeth 
In a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





ace Qa aad 





Give Pepsodent a Chance 


This is to urge a free one-week 
test of a new-day dentifrice. Let 
it prove its own results. 


> 


Pepsodent is a scientific denti 
frice, based on activated pepsin. 
Its object is to combat the film, the 
cause of nearly all tooth troubles. 


Able authorities have proved its 
effects by four years of clinical tests. 
As a result, Pepsodent is fast sup 
planting old teeth-cleaning meth 
ods. Let a week’s use show you 


What That 


Your 
slimy film. 
your tongue. 
terial plaque 


teeth’s chief enemy is a 
You can feel it with 
Dentists call it “‘ bac 


That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth—the cause 
of decay 


breed in it. 
chief 


Millions of germs 
They, with tartar, are the 
cause of pyorrhea. 


So nearly all tooth troubles are 
due to that film. It gets into crevi 
ces, hardens and stays and resists 
the tooth brush. And it forms a 
ceaseless danger. 


That film is albuminous. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin The object 





All dentists and most people 
know that brushing teeth in old 
ways does not save them. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. 


Teeth brushed twice daily still 
discolor and decay. Tartar accumu- 
lates. Most people over forty suffer 
from pyorrhea. 


The trouble is not with the tooth 
brush. It lies in a film, which the 
brush alone can’t end. Now a way 
has been found to combat that film, 
and everyone should know it. 


Film Does 


Until lately, a pepsin tooth paste 
seemed impracticable. Pepsin must 
be activated else it is inert. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. 


But science has found a harmless 
activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. 
That method—used in Pepso- 
dent — makes possible this form 
of film attack. So Pepsodent is 
fast displacing the old inefficient 
cleaners. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste, 
and watch its effects. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Note how they whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. The results will 
not long be in doubt. 


After that week, you will not 


is to dissolve the film, then to con- return to old ways, we believe. 
stantly prevent its accumulation. Cut out the coupon now. 
p PAT.OFF. Cd | | 
EDSAQGCENI : 
7 
©-ePp d Lf One WeekTubeFree 





The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


Endorsed by Dentists 


| THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept. 130 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chineon, il. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name ... 


(108) Address 

















Spading Up and Speeding Up! 
Making Your Garden Work for the War 
by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


OTWITHSTANDING the remark- 
able response to the appeal for 
more food made by the Government 
in 1917, every effort made a year 

ago must be exceeded this season or there 
will not be food enough to carry us through 
another winter. Our own needs are pressing, 
the needs of the Allies are growing more 
urgent, and the “friendly neutral nations” 
cannot be absolutely neglected. Further, 
conditions are now such, both at home and 
abroad, that food demands on this country 
are no longer a question merely of war or 
peace. Increased food demands will continue 
possibly five, ten, even fifty years — and 
must be met. They can only be met by 
intelligently, determinedly, and consistently 
increasing the food supply. 

To produce more food and to make the 
best possible use of all food that is produced 
is the only way in which the food supply can 
be increased. In spite of labor difficulties and 
a shortage of seeds and fertilizing materials, 
the 1917 crop records — when “the largest 
acreage in the history of the country ” was 
planted — prove what the United States is 
capable of in the matter of increased produc- 
tion on the part of both professional or “ regu- 
lar’ as well as “volunteer” farmers of the 
country. Not only because it materially in- 
creases the general food supply, however, but 
largely because it reduces the strain upon 
transportation, the planting of home gardens 
by volunteer farmers, combined with the 
preservation, in the home, for future use, of 
all surplus perishable food so produced, is of 
peculiar importance at this time, and de- 
serves continued and particular attention. 
Any household 


or improper treatment. With every opera- 
tion, every seed, every ounce of fertilizer as 
precious as it now is, food grown and then 
misused constitutes a greater drain against 
the country than if that food had not been 
produced in the first place. 

Although the planting season has only 
just begun, much food waste later on can Le 
prevented by so planning our gardens now 
that they will serve the longest possible 
period of usefulness, with crops maturing in 
succession rather than one “midsummer 
glut,” and by preparing ourselves, even at 
this early date, to be ready to properly 
preserve all surplus fruits and vegetables, 
or other perishable food, that might other- 
wise go to waste. 


HERE are many methods of preserving 

surplus fruits and vegetables against 
future reed — canning, drying, jelly-making, 
sweet preserving, pickling, fermentation, also 
natural storage. Of these, canning, drying, 
and storing are, perhaps, the most economical 
and practical for general home use and com- 
mon practise, although jelly-making and some 
methods of pickling are desirable at times 
Under the present food stress, whatever 
method will best conserve possible food waste 
and produce greatest returns for the time and 
money spent— ircluding food materials, fuel, 
ard containers— should be favored. 

Natural storage of winter vegetables — po- 
tatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, cab- 
bage — requiring neither fuel nor containers 
and very little effort other than the grow- 
ing of the vegetables, should be encouraged. 
Even in the con paratively small garden, 

such vegetables can 





that is “self-feed- 
ing” as far as pos- 
sible, stands in the 
front ranks of na- 
tional service. 

In connection 
with perishable 
crops and war gar- 
dens, the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture 
makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


ington, D. C. 


Pack Method: 


“BAST year the 

production of 
perishables is esti- 
mated to have been 
50°> greater than 
normal, Notwith- 
standing the large 
output, the mar- 
keting difficulties 
were relatively less 
than in former 
Vvears because of 
the effective efforts 
of the_ people 
throughout the 
country, assisted 
by Federal and 
State agencies, to 
conserve these 
products for future 
use by canning, 
preserving, pick- 
ling, and drying, 
The department 
again will actively 
assist in the con- 


Drying 
Home: 


HE following bulletins prepared tent 
by specialists may be obtained 
free of cost, by addressing the Di- 
vision of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


Home Canning by the One Period Cold- 


Farmers’ Bulletin 839. 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables: 
Farmers’ Bulletin 853. 
Home-Made Fruit Butters: 
Farmers’ Bulletin 900. 
Preservation of Vegetables by Fermenta- 
tion and Salting: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 881. 
Fruits and Vegetables in the 
Farmers’ Bulletin 841. 

A Community Drying Plant: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 916. 
Home Storage of Vegetables: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 879. 
SuccesseuL CANNING AND PRESERVING, 
by Ola Powell, Assistant in Home Demon- 
stration Work, States Relation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is also earnestly recommended. 
cent publication and a most comprehen- 
sive and complete volume, covering every 
phase of food preservation, and is particu- 
larly practical and inspiring because of its 
164 illustrations, and the bibliography at 
the close of each chapter. 
interested in the successful preserving of 
food, whether by canning, drying or other 
methods, such a volume is invaluable. 


very frequently be 
grown to the ex- 
of family 
needs for winter 
use, and any space 
devoted to them 
offers greater food 
return to the coun- 
try than if in- 
creased crops of 
summer vegetables 
are planted in their 
stead. The relative 
merits of canning 
and drying should 
also be carefully 
balanced before 
either work is un- 
dertaken. Canned 
food may be the 
more palatable and 
attractive, but dry- 
ing is less expensive 
— both in the mat- 
ter of fuel and con- 
tainers — requires 
comparatively lit- 
tle skill, although 
care and judgment 
must be used, and 
any small surplus 
from the garden, 
hardly practical for 
canning, may be 
saved by this 
method. More- 
over, drying so 
greatly reduces 
bulk that little 


storage space is re- 


It is a re- 


To those really 





servation of perish- 
ables, as it did last 
summer, and will be able to render more 
effective assistance with its largely increased 
staff. It will cooperate with all State 
agencies, especially the State agricultural 
colleges, to bring about the planting of more 
war gardens, to see that they are maintained 
throughout the season, and to insure the crop 
consumption or preservation for future use of 
all perishables.” 


While it has been estimated that several 
hundred million quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables were successfully canned in 1917, 
it is also true that, 
i quantities 
of food were wasted 
through unwise 
planting and careless 


in cases, 


more than a cook book. 


We call the attention of our readers to “ Food and 
Freedom " by Mabel Dulon Purdy. 
eradorsed by the Food Administration, is a great deal 
Harper and Brothers, $1.90 


quired, and the cost 
of transportation— 
if necessary — is correspondingly small. In- 
complete drying and neglect after drying are 
the chief causes of failure or waste, and should 
be guarded against. Community canning and 
drying, under efficient leadership, frequently 
saves time, labor, fuel, and even materials. 
Jams, fruit butters, and marmalades also de- 
serve special consideration. They are more 
economical than jelly as all of the fruit is used, 
and less sugar is required. 

With the help now available from the De- 
partment of Agriculture there is little reason 
for failure in preserving food for winter use or 
for unwise handling 
of any food crops — 
if we will only learn 
to ask for the help 
offered. 


This valuable book, 
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The Time-Clock and the War 


[Continued from page 15} 





you've got a bad driver, and a bum engine, 
the best wheels in the world won't help you. 

“No, sir, it’s team-work that’s going to 
win this war. 

“Why has Germany been able to stand 
off all the rest of the world for four years, 
and win against it at that? It’s team-work. 

“To win this war, you've got to help me, 
and I've got to help you. Everybody in 
this country has got to help everybody else. 

“Suppose I'm a soldier at the front. I 
can't stay at the front unless [ve got car- 
tridges to shoot and food to eat and clothes 
to wear. 

“All right. Now where do I get them? 

“They come to me in ships. 

“All right. Then somebody’s got to build 
the ships and somebody’s got to run the ships. 

“I've got to have food to eat. 

“All right. Then somebody else has got 
to plant corn and wheat and rye and raise 
cattle and sheep and hogs and run packing- 
houses and grain elevators and railroad trains 
and grist-mills and food factories. 

“And I’ve got to have clothes to wear. 

“So somebody else has got to raise cotton 
and wool and run cotton mills and looms 
and cloth factories and button factories and 
clothing factories and shoe factories and knit- 
ting mills and make underwear and bandages 
and helmets and uniforms and blankets. If 
I don’t get those, I catch pneumonia, or 
freeze and die of exposure. 

“ And I’ve got to have things to shoot with. 

“All right. So somebody else has got to 
make guns, and rifles and shrapnel and high 
explosives and bullets and cartridges and 
hand grenades and mines and poison gas. 

“It’s a soldier's job to fight. But it’s 
everybody else’s job in the country to give 
him the things to fight with. Otherwise 
they're just sending him to be murdered. 

“And when labor and capital and every- 
body else in this country realize these things, 
then, and only then, have we got a chance 
to win this war. 

““No man and no group of men have any 
rights in this country now. All the rights 
belong to the country. The country’s got 
to protect you. And you've got to trust the 
country to protect you. 

“All this talk about your rights and my 
rights, about capital’s rights and labor's 
rights, has got to stop! 

“All you've got to do now is to give your 
country a square deal. It'll do it too, if you 
give it a fair show. Don’t worry about that! 

* A lot of you are demanding higher wages? 

“An English soldier gets far less than you, 


and so does a French soldier. Suppose they 
should strike for higher wages? Where 
would the laboring man and the capitalist 
at home be then? 

“Suppose an English soldier or a French 


soldier or an Italian soldier should strike for? | 


an eight-hour day and the Germans should 
decide to attack after hours? Then what 
would happen to your laboring man and 
your capitalist at home? 

“If a soldier has to be ready to fight 
twenty-four hours a day and seven days a 
week and probably get killed besides, where 
do you get off refusing to work but eight 
hours? And remember that no soldier at the 
front is fighting for himself. He's fighting 
for you, to save you and your wife and 
children, your home, your job, your country. 
And as you depend on him to win the war, 
so he is depending on you to help him win 
the war. And you are just as necessary to 
him as he is to you. You and he are partners 
in the same business. 

“And here he is, willing and eager to fight. 
And you aren't even willing to work. What 
kind of a team do you call that? What kind 
of a partnership? 

“Tt would be the same thing with capital. 
But capital can’t strike. And capital either 
quit, or had to quit, talking long ago. Capital 
is taking the profits that the Government 
gives it. A lot of the capitalists have gone 
to work for the Government at a dollar a 
year, and their sons went to France long ago. 
And what little blind capital there is left 
is waking up fast. 

“And just as the soldiers have thrown 
away the time-clock at the front, so have we 
got to throw away the time-clock here at 
home. It’s team-work that’s going to win 
this war. And it isn’t team-work for four 
hours a day, or for eight hours a day. It’s 
team-work for twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week and three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

‘There's only one thing that means any- 
thing to us now! And that’s to win this war!” 

He sat down. But they all cheered so he 
had to get up again and bow. He was red 
and embarrassed. It was the first speech 
he had ever made. e 

And the strike? It resulted in a com- 
promise. The men got the boy to go with 
them to talk to the general manager. And 
within half an hour they had reached an 
agreement. And there hasn’t been any fric- 
tion in the plant since. For the first time 
the owners and the men seemed to realize that 
they were not enemies, but partners. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur S. Moore, 
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McClure Publications, Inc., publishers of McClure’s, 
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2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
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Where We Began 


——_ __ — 


The words 


EINZ 


J Varieties 
stand for good things to eat 


N all grocery stores, in many markets, 





delicatessen shops and other 


places where things to eat are sold, you will find some of the 57 
Varieties. 

In many places you will find all of them. 
condiments or relishes 


foods. All of 


very great thing in common 


Some of these varieties are foods; others are 


intended to give an appetizing taste to other them, 


whether foods or relishes, have one one 


thing that makes them characteristically Heinz—they are all good to eat 


They are all made of good materials—the choicest that can be raised, 


or bought, or made. Many of the fruits and vegetables used are grown 
under our own supervision, from our own selected seed in those localities 


where we have found that soil and climate combine to produce the best. 


They are all clean, all pure— 
all wholesome 


They all have just the right flavor, that perfect taste which makes them 


so. likable, the result of careful cooking and preparation, the work of 
men and women who have spent their lives in the work of making food 


taste as good as it should. 


Heinz has many plants, preserving kitchens, salting stations, ware- 
houses, all over the world, and thousands of happy, enthusiastic, loyal 


work people to keep the promise that wherever you find a product bear- 


. ee . * . 
ing the name “Heinz’’ on the label, that product is good to eat. 


Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, 
Pickles, Vinegar, Olive Oil, etc. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


—— 39f Varieties 
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Julian looked after them, then late as it 
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W ild Apples —— Continued from page 29 





“Well, mother,” Julian began to speak 


ifter quite a“ silence, “there seems to me 


And I have 


no use in quarreling with you 
some things that I must say to you 

He began to speak slowly in difficul- 
ties, almost from the first His mother lis- 
tened intently It was not the objective 
history of his love and Lynnie’s that he was 
telling; it was the inner truth A cruel 
advantage so much They felt 
themselves of different flesh Poor little 
girl that worked in a factory hectored by 
a shrewish mother 

‘She hadn't much education, no oppor- 
he ended his brief, labored state- 
she is still, wherever 
she may be Its a 
heavenly silence and peace that little thing 
carries with her. She gave me my first 
understanding of what love in its big 
sense, just pure human tenderness — might 
be. I was a poor, green, sensual fool; cruelly 
selfish with her; but before she turned 
against me there at the last there was a 
love between us, mother, that vou ought to 
I got to thinking years ago 

I knew you 
at the last 


money, 


tunities,’ 
ment; “but she was 


one of God's chosen 


understand. 
that you didn't love anybody 
didn’t love me But I saw 
how you loved my father 

She sat very straight as he finished. He 
could not tell what went on behind the mask 
of her face: but he knew there 
prehension there 


Was no com- 


“| suppose,” she said, measuring out her 
words, dry and hard, “that this means the 
end of any hopes I had of a match between 
you and Paula Pollard — a girl that’s been 
like a daughter to me that, if you weren't 
blind you could see is in every way fitted to 
he the ideal wife for you.” She glanced at 
him sharply. ‘Let me know the worst. Am 
I to understand that you'd-still marry this 
person if you could? — marry her?” 


“Do I need to tell you that, mother? 


Entirely Outside the question of my love for 
Lynnie, my undying respect, my adoration 
for her, as I see it, P'd have to take her off 
the streets, out of any degradation, and 
make her my wife—and I would —I 
would.” 

“That's enough,” Mrs. McCulloch put up 
her hand. “I didn’t think it of you. Your 
father believed it The night he died he 
said * 

“Mother,” he interrupted her without 
realizing till afterward that he had done 
so, “when I got back to the house that 
night MeCurdy father’d asked for 
me,” 

“Certainly. He had asked for both of 
us 

“But you were with him — you were 
there. What did he — say — about me? 
Was it something I was to do for him? 
No,” he answered himself. “You would 
have told me if it had been that.” She was 
silent, her eyes on his face as he finished 


said 


slowly. “Then it concerned — just what 
we've been speaking of!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“* Because father had talked to me — about 
Lynnie — told me of her marriage; and I 
think he was sorry. He — asked me to 


forgive him.” 

“Oh, he told you of the marriage,” she 
repeated, and stiffened at the words. Her 
face was full of pain, but wary, and the eye 
like flint. “It seems to me you know all 
there is to know.” 

“Certainly not. Ive never told 
why he called for me there at the last 
and the nurse was prevented from bringing 
I'm asking you.” 

you can ask.” She got up, 
They faced each other, 
Good- 


been 


his message. 
“Well 
and he rose instantly. 
standing. “ You're a hard son to me. 
night, Julian. I hope sleep may bring vou 


counsel. You need a great deal of it. 





A Chance to Help 


By Special Request of the War Department 
oo 


HE American Protective League has undertaken a 
readers of McCiure’s and members of The “My 
are asked to help. 


work, in which you 
America’ League 


vitally important 


The American Protective League is a vast secret organization, working in 


closest cooperation with the Government, and having members 
mitted to state exactly how many, but the number is very large 


throughout every part of the country 


who will read this article are members of this society. 
one, perhaps your next door neighbor is, or the man across the way. 


it is not per- 

scattered 
It is certain, though, that many of you 
If you yourself are not 
We cannot 


vive you the names and addresses of these devoted patriots, but we are proud 
to be able to offer you the opportunity of serving with them in this especial 


eause 


The War Department has issued a request that a collection be made for it, 
for Intelligence purposes, of all available photographs, drawings, picture postals, 
und other descriptive matter showing bridges, buildings, towns and localities 
now occupied by German forces in France, Belgium and Luxemburg and like- 
wise in that part of Germany lying west of a line running north and south 


through Hamburg 


Chink for a minute of an aviator flying over the enemy lines, entirely unfamil- 
iar with the country, needing some decisive landmark which will place the exact 
positions and localities sharply in his memory for future use, and for his observa- 
tion report upon his return to his own lines. 

These photographs, which the American Protective League has undertaken 


to procure for the Government, can be pieced together 


hilltop and valley, 


town, river and up-standing church spire, into a complete map of the country 


for our aviators’ guidance. 


They may be used in the aviation training schools 


to teach the men the lay of the land over which they are soon to reconnoiter as 


the “eyes of the army.” 


It is your privilege to assist in this work of safeguarding our boys at the front. 
The American Protective League being a secret organization, the members can- 
not come forward openly and ask for what they need, for then, part of their 
usefulness to the Government would be gone, but you and J, who are just ordi- 
nany citizens, can ask for these photographs for them. 

Look through your albums, go over in your minds the names of friends or 


acquaintances who would be likely to possess the required material. 


Men and 


women who have traveled abroad, art dealers, art schools, collectors of picture 


postals 
country’s need before them. 


all these will have something to contribute. 


Ge to them and lay the 


Have the names of localities and all descriptive matter written plainly on each 
photograph, drawing, ete., and address the package to 


The American Protective League, 
Post Office Box No. 59, 
New York City. 


The ““My America” 


League will be interested in having its separate and 


enthusiastic Leagues send in reports telling us how promptly and generously 
our individual members have responded to the call. 





an Arbolado 


But Julian seemed to be going to get no 
sleep that night. For hours he lay in his 
bed in that curious, alert state, neither 
sleeping nor waking, that seems to be a 
different dimension from either, a place 
where time is abolished, and the past has 
presence, as well as the future. Again and 
again he would reach out and pull on the 
shaded bedside light, to see the big, sober, 
elegant, man’s room that was not his, yet 
immeasurably familiar. 

And, at last, toward morning he did fall 
into fitful dozing. 

He waked with a sort of dry urgency upon 
him to be gone. All the uncertainty, all the 
option, seemed to have been taken away 
somewhere in that brief interval of semi- 
unconsciousness. ‘The prospect, the actions 
just ahead, had strangely Jost their relish; 


, yet he could see nothing but to go vigorously 


on. Weren't the staterooms reserved for 
himself and Uncle Ben? What was there to 
do but to go on? He dressed, breakfasted, 
and finished packing, then rang for the boy 
to come and get the heap of his father’s 
clothes that were to be sent out. When the 
Jap had gone staggering under the pile, he 
turned to the mantel where lay the few 
little things taken from the pockets, and 
stood giving them a final examination before 
hurning 

The last item was a large white envelope: 
he knew what was in that; he had looked 
that over once. His hand was already re- 
laxing to drop it on the blaze when, absently, 
mechanically, he drew it back and thrust in 
thumb and finger. This time there came out 
along with the two-year-old receipted bill of 
Street tailor, a small, thin, 
cheap-looking, tinted envelope, .somehow 
feminine and humble in its appeal. With a 
littie hesitation that was half apologetic he 
turned the new find over — and stood rigid, 
staring. Its address and postmark were 
identical with the picture post-card of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, that had lain in the library 
desk. He walked across and sat down before 
he dared to open it. Then with fingers that 
shook he pulled out the sheet — there was 
only one, folded awkwardly and with many 
creases and read: 

“Mr. StepHeEN McCciiocn, Dear Sir: 

“IT write this to let you know how we are 
getting on, as I feel you have been a friend 
io us in our great trouble. 

“I know you must feel that you have done 
enough, and that I ought not to ask you for 
any more, but I might as well say first as 
last that we are in a tight pinch for money 
right now. Charley thinks we will come out 
all right, and do well; but at present what 
you paid over to us is all tied up. 

“If you could send fifty dollars ($50) for 
the doctor and the nurse it would help us 
out, as Charley's resources are all tied up at 
present.” 


Then, below the “ Respectfully yours, irs. 
(Charles Willis,” in two serawled lines, 


‘Lynn is doing as well as could be expected. 
It is a little girl.” 


When Julian came back to conscious, co- 
herent thinking — and that seemed to be 
hours after he had read the postscript to 
Mrs. Charles Willis’s letter — it was to 
hegin readjusting all the facts of his life, 
since he first met Lynnie, to this new and 
mighty fact. In the light of her necessity, 
all her actions were made clear to him. She 
had felt herself a trouble, a disgrace, from 
the time she knew what was before her; she 
would separate herself from him to spare him. 

And the other man, in the east there 
the one she was actually married to now 
He came to his feet with the thought; his 
eyes felt hot in his head as he looked about 
him. This fellow would father his child, and 
Lynnie’s-—the child of their love — the 
“little girl.” No. Not while he lived. He 
had a sudden clear pang of vision that he 
and Lynnie — and the mysterious child — 
were a family already; that nothing could 
really «ome between them, though he was 
by one ocean and she at the verge of the 
other. 

He moved across the room toward the 
door. His mother had known this when she 
talked to him last night. She could give him 
the information that he must have now. He 
was down-stairs and rapping on her door 
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Do yo vm, 
a clear complexion 2 


If your skin is not fresh, smooth and glowing, or has 
suffered from an unwise use of cosmetics, let Resinol 
Soap help to clear it. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive simply be- 
cause it is not cleansed thoroughly and regularly with 
the proper kind of soap. 

For most skins, the soap should be free from harsh, 
drying alkali, and should contain just enough soothing, 
healing medication to relieve clogged pores, reduce the 
tendency to pimples, redness and oiliness, and to bring 
out the natural beauty of the complexion. 

Resinol Soap is just that kind—an unusually pure 
and cleansing toilet soap, to which has been added 
the gentle Resinol medication. 





ree 


es 


Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and warm water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger tips. Then wash 
off with more Resinol Soap and warm water, finish- 
ing with a dash of clear, cold water, to close the 
pores. 

Do this once or twice a day, and you will probably 
be astonished to see how quickly your complexion 
becomes clearer, fresher and more velvety. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a guest-room-size trial cake, free, 
write to Dept. 7-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


esinol Soa 

















Why have your dresses ruined 
by perspiration ? 


ae can be as sweet and dainty, hours after your bath, 
as when you stepped so clean and rosy into your fresh 


clothes! Sweet and dainty—even if you dance or hurry 
even on the busiest days. 

Odorono, a physician's formula, used two or three times a week, 
brings you complete relief from the discomfort and embarrassment 


It not only keeps the skin, where it is 
applied, and fresh, but also entirely 
of perspiration odor. Where an ordinary deodorant 


perspiration odor for two or three hours—one application of Odorono 


of excessive perspiration 


absolutely dry removes all 


cuuM covers 


will keep the skin absolutely odorless for three days! 
Try it tonight 
Apply it wherever you perspire too freely under the arms, on 
the feet, hands, forehead—let this pure, beneficial toilet water give 
you the charming daintiness every woman longs to have It will 
ive vou man Watsts und dre Sscs and you need wear no protection 
for them at all! 
Al toilet t he United States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial size 
bide B il p paid if lealer hasn't it Address The Odorono (+ 1109 
Blair Ave «, ¢ ti, O Or, if you live in Canada, address The Arthur 
“ale { ¢ ! Stree lo t Ont 
Wr f I Appea ( m of Duaintiness to know more 
4 j j ! eit If ire troubled in any unusual wa 
! y ief write us? We will gladl 
Y ! h 





DO-RO-NO 


he f t water for excessive perspiration 





Dr. Allyn endorses 
Odorono 
“a t believe that 
my harm can come fron 
ypping the exereti if 
rspiration in lim ited 
reas, such as, under the 
arms, feet, forehead, etc 
‘Experimental and prac- 
tical tests show that 
ODORONO is harmless, 
mical and effective 
or the purpose when em- 
ploye? as directed, and 
rill jure neither the 
| r the health.” 

ewis B. Allyn, 

Westfield, Mass 
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even while the thought was taking shape 
in his mind. He found her breakfasting in 
bed as usual, and blurted out before he had 


crossed the room, 

“Mother, I want Lynnie’s address.” 

She set her cup back on the tray with 
fingers that trembled. 

“Julian, suppose I could give it to you, 
what sort of mother should I be to do so?” 

\ different sort from what you've ever 
heen a better sort!” 

* Julian!” 

“You knew when you talked to Lynnic 
as you did—that day —down in the 
library you knew what was before her 
You knew last night when you held forth to 
me about the kind of wife a man owes to 
society that there was only woman in 
the world I ought to marry.” 

“T knew it—IJ!” Her face flamed 
angrily. “You're not going to pretend that 
you didn’t know!” 

“I'm not going to pretend - 


one 


anything,” 


Julian repeated her words. “Give me the 
address or refuse to. I can get it else- 
where.” 

She sat up suddenly away from her 
pillows; the dishes on the tray clashed. 

“Do you think” — she fairly choked 


“do you think I'd have anything to do with 
such a creature —or with you, if you go 
back to her?” 
“That would be entirely with 
Julian put the question aside coldly. 
not one to harbor a grudge; yet I don't see 
how she could ever forget or forgive what 
you did to her.” 
“And yet you'll ask me for her address!” 
‘Then you're not going to give it to me?” 
He waited till he saw she did not mean to 


Lynnie,” 
“She's 


answer him, then, without another word, 
wheeled and left her. Who now unless it 
was his mother or Cass Hardwick would 


know anything of Lynnie? Alma Bruckner 
Alma Dye. The next moment he was at the 
telephone calling up Thatch’s garage, and 


an hour later he was far on his way to San . 


Pablo — driving fast — Thatch had gone 
down to Siloam to take Alma to her people, 
and the Bruckners, as of old, had no tele- 
phone. He had covered things as best he 
could in such haste, got Uncle Ben on long 
and told him he would find money 
at the steamship office, to go ahead when the 
boat sailed whether he, Julian, was able to 
make it or not. He had arranged for his own 
luggage to go to San Francisco, and be held 
there until he should find what direction he 
must now move in. 

Despite reckless speeding, it seemed to 
him years before he swept into little, slat- 
ternly half-Latin San Pablo. He took the 
shore road; out there was the bay, where the 
glass-bottomed boats plied, where Pret Con- 
sadine’s launch had ridden that day; all so 
familiar — all so strange. 

In less than ten minutes he was going past 
“Restlands,”” shut, deserted no Jane 
Jordan watching — you might go up to any 
of the windows at any time of day or night 
and tap on them. There was the field of wild 
blossoms, neglected, the hardy brush en- 
croaching on it again. He could see very 
much plainer than he saw its tangle of brown 
and yellow, Lynnie’s little blue gingham 
frock coming along the path. Lynnie’s face, 
under the old straw hat, turned to him. 

On past the little glade where their post- 
office had been, to the crossroads; and the 
Bruckner gate was in sight. A mud-spattered 
roadster stood there, and down the walk 
toward it came a man carrying the unmis- 
tukable satchel of the doctor, Thatch at his 
elbow. They were talking together, and as 
soon as he was enough, Julian was 
struck by something strange and exultant 
which he saw in Thatch’s face. When the 
doctor had got into his car and away, offer- 


distance 


close 


ing assurances to the last that somebody 
would be “all right, now,” Thatch turned to 
shake hands with Julian, still with that 
curious, pale, uplifted look. 

“My God!” he said. “* What a night we've 


had here — what a night! Of course what 


the doc says is true. One hundred and ten 
million people—and they all had to be 
born — but — but when its your own 


So that was it. Julian realized now that 
he ought to have remembered. 

*Thatch,” he said, “I’m glad it’s all right. 
I won't keep you. I’ve just driven down to 
ask you, have you or Alma got Lynnie’s 
address?” 

Thatch seemed to come back from a long 
way to the question. 

“Lynnie,” he repeated vaguely. “Oh, 
yes — Lynnie Willis. Sure, Alma got the 
new address of the family at Bedford Center 

that’s where they went after they broke 
up in Lynn. You — you want to get track 
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of your child.” He looked at Julian with a 
new dignity of expression. “I thought you 
would, soon as you came into your money.” 

“IT want the man’s name,” Julian said. 

“Say —she ain't married to that man. 
W’y, I don’t believe you know a thing! 
That's what all the telegraphing was about 
the night your father died. I drove Hard- 
wick out that night. Isaw you. I could have 
told you if I'd supposed the “Vy Was going to 
kee P it from you 

“Yes, yes. What?" 

“Wy, that Lynnie’d left her folks — just 
disappeared — took the child and gone — to 
get out of that marriage.” 

They telegraphed that to 
Hardwick?” 

“No, your father, of course. But all busi- 
ness was going through Hardwick’s hands 
then. The way I know is, McCurdy’s our 
doctor up there. He was hot about it, and 
let the whole thing out to me and Alma. 
But I understood him to say that you was 
there at the last.” 

Julian stood motionless; Thatch went on, 

‘The reason the Willises telegraphed to 
your folks was that they'd got the notion 
Lynnie’d try to head back for this coast. 
That had your mother right up in the air. 


Hardwick 


McCurdy said the argument over it that 
night killed your father. And I’ve been 


thinking all this time that you was there!” 


XXVII 
EFORE he reached Las Reudas, Julian 
saw his next movements fairly clear 
ahead. As he got down at the little Carnegie 
Library out by the Country Club he was 


impatient of the sidewalk’s swimming under 
him; in the reading-room searching out in 
directories the half-dozen addresses he should 
need, the printed page showed a tendency to 
flow by his sight as the sidewalk had flowed 
past his feet. Well, he’d driven hard nearly 
all day; and he'd scarcely slept the night 
before. He'd be all right when he got quiet 
and had something to eat. 

He was standing writing telegrams in the 
Las Reudas station when the door of the 
main room opened sharply, a repid step 
came and somebody immediately 
began a wrangle with the man at the window 
where Pullman reserved. Even 
through his preoccupation Julian was startled 
by the familiarity of that voice; but the first 
words he got were from the Pullman man: 

“Well, do you want both sections?” he 
was demanding irritably. “You can’t get 
the stateroom.” 

Julian glanced through a fringe of papers 
that angled the newsstand beside him; there 
stood the man who had telegraphed him 
thirty-six hours before from Salt Lake City, 
“Shall be detained here some time.” The 
hand gripping the pencil waited over the 
telegrams while Hardwick, in default of the 
stateroom, grumblingly accepted and _ paid 
for two sections in a Pullman leaving Las 
Reudas! The lawyer pocketed his tickets 
and went past the newsstand like a shot, and 
without one glance. But through the window 
Julian saw his startled halt before the 
roadster, saw him go up and take a closer 
look at it, straighten up, gaze anxiously all 
about, then whirl and jump into his own 
waiting taxicab. 

Julian crossed to the Pullman window. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. McCulloch,” the official 
welcomed him apologetically. “If your 
mother’d even telephoned this morning — 
but only two hours, and a_ transcontinental 
train — you know how it is —” 

“Yes,” said Julian. So his mother was 
going “Well, have you got a berth 
left for me?” he added, after a moment's 
swift thought. 

“Sure,” said the man. 

When he jumped down from his machine 
at the house he was still annoyed — and 
now more than ever — by that swimming. 

There was a motor truck in the side yard; 
he walked to the end of the porch, and 
looked down. They were loading luggage 
from the entry door. Coming back he heard 
voices in the hall; his mother, speaking from 
the music-room landing to someone who 
seemed to be in that side entry through 
which the trunks went. She turned, saw 
him and said in a suddenly raised tone, 
“Here's Julian.” After that she halted for a 
moment, as though she had half a mind 
to retreat to her own room. But Hardwick 
appeared from the side stairs, took her arm 
in the most commonplace manner and 
brought her on down, so that the three of them 
stood together in the hall. Julian waited. 

“You — you'll miss your boat, won't 
you?” she faltered finally. 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 
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She glanced at Hardwick, apparently for a 
cue. The lawyer came in with, 

“Plenty of time yet to make the boat ———"" 

The Swedish girl appeared at the stair-head 
in traveling wear, loaded with her mistress’s 
hand luggage and long black cloak. Julian's 
mother finally seemed driven to say, 

“I — you see I’m leaving home myself 


for a few days. A—a—called away 
business —" 
“Yes,” said Julian. “I see.’ And with- 


out a word of good-bye, turned back to his 
roadster. The Pullman sections were for 
his mother and her maid. It would be 
better for him to take the train in San 
Vicente. The fact that these Pullman 
tickets read to New York did not assure 
him that Lynnie was there; but he was 
sure that his mother had had Hardwick 
on the track; they had located her, and 
now she, with her maid, was going to her. 
This was the only reasonable explanation. 

For the first time in leaving Las Reudas 
he took the more direct new boulevard to 
San Vicente. As he approached the arc-light 
below which the Willis corner lay, he drove 
more slowly, and tried to look down. He 
couldn’t see anything from the machine. 
Finally he stopped, left the roadster, and went 
back. An hour till train time. His impulse 
was to go down and look at the place. 

Yet when he came opposite, where a steep 
path led away into the dimness below, he 
halted and his heart contracted. Up out of 
the obscurity there had reached him a small 
sound — just such a sound as sleepy birds 
make. Before he fairly realized that he had 
heard it, or had sorted out what it might be, 
or mean, he found himself running headlong 
down the embankment, straight toward the 
Willis gate. 

The gate sagged open. He went on up 
the walk. Then, in the twilight, he became 
aware of a little figure on the step there 
rigid, what looked like a bundle beside it. 

“Lynnie!” He caught her up crushing her 
tight to him. For a moment his eyes closed. 
Then he set her down and held her off a 
little to look at her. His Lynnie in the 
flesh—! As he gazed, she whispered: 

“Ts it — is it time?” 

He made no answer but to turn her face 
to the light and study it long. Under his 
scrutiny the tears began to come. 

“Oh, Julian; it was good of you to see 
me,” she said. “I did want to see you once 
—and I thought you _— like to see . 

Again that same little birdlike chirp that 
led him to the spot. She stooped and lifted 
the child to her lap. She looked up at him 
then, and her voice when she spoke had a 
new tone in it, the mother tone. 

“T called her ‘ Julia.” You — you want to 
see her—this once — don’t you? That 
was what you came for, wasn’t it, Julian?” 

“Yes,” the words said themselves. Down 
on his knees beside Lynnie and her child, his 
arms around them. “I came for — you 
both.” He held his breath while she un- 
covered the little sleeping face. 

‘Her eyes are the color of yours, Julian,” 
she said gently. 

“Are they?” He laid a 
against the little cheek. 

“ Your mother said — you would be angry 
with me because I couldn’t marry that — 
that man in Bedford Center.” 

No words for this. Lynnie’s voice went 
on. “I didn’t know your father was dead. 
I wrote to him — then I ran away.” 

A little while they sat, silent, Lynnie re- 
laxed, her head upon his shoulder, the sleep- 
ing child across her knees. Then she stirred, 


finger softly 


and said as she had before, “Is — is it time?” 
There was anguish in her tone 

“Time for what, dear?” 

“Why, they're coming for me,” she ex- 
plained. “Your mother — she’s taking me 
— us — to some place back east. I was to 
wait here for them. I thought they sent 
you — to say — say good-bye to me.” 

He tightened the arm around her. 

“Lynnie,” he said. “There will never be 
any good-bye like that between us while we 
both live. I'd have said that at first; but 
I thought you knew it — when you saw me. 
There never was anybody for me but you. 
I never really gave you up. When I found 
out — what had happened to you —I was 
just starting out to hunt for you now.” 

There beside him, warm in the circle of 
his arm, she just murmured his name — 
“Julian — Julian!” 

“ Before I knew this about you, I'd taken 
passage on to-morrow’s boat for Juneau. 
Would you like to go — anyhow? We could 
make it.” 

“Oh, Julian — anywhere — with you 
Shall we go — without saying anything at 
all—to your mother?” she asked as they 
began to climb. 

“Yes,” Julian answered. 

But it happened differently. Before they 
reached the top they heard a motor halt up 
there. Then they saw the Japanese chauffeur 
a maid sitting beside him, and the next mo 
ment Julian’s mother opened the door and put 
out an anxious face, demanding querulously 

“Where are they?” 

The maid jumped down into the roadway, 
hurrying around the car with, 

“Tl get them, madam. Just below on the 
porch I Jeft her. It will only take a minute.” 

Julian took the last step that brought him 
into the roadway and fully into sight, the 
baby on his shoulder, Lynnie’s hand in his, 
just as his mother got out on the sidewalk. 

As she evidently got the silhouette of their 
group under the hissing arc-light, “Oh!” She 
retreated to the limousine, staring at them 
“Are you here?” 

“Yes. I’m here. At last.” 

No need now for explanations, or accusa- 
tions. He saw her shrink at words and tone. 

“T was only trying to save you from your- 
self!” she cried out. “But this — this —’ 
the saw edge of exasperation in her voice 

Stepping into the car, she choked out, 

“This ends everything — never come 
near me — I wash my hands —* She broke 
off and pointed, ordering the confused 
chauffeur, “ Throw those things out!” 

“Yes, madam!” passing down to the maid 
an old suitcase and a wrist bag. The girl 
came running and set them by Lynnie’s side. 

‘Drive on!” Julian heard his mother’s 
half-strangled order. 

Silently they watched the tail light of the 
limousine vanish around the sharp, upward 
curve. 
before the goodness of a God who had miracu- 
lously returned to him his lost world of love. 
Lynnie’s small, work-roughened hand tight- 
ened on his as she leaned forward to peer up 
and down the road. 

“Julian,” she said tranquilly, “ 
the Go-devil anywhere.” 

He turned and looked at her, then stooped to 
lay his cheek against hers before he answered, 

“It’s another car now, dear. Just up 
here a little way.” His free hand lifted suit- 
case and bag. 

And they started on, Lynnie moving step 
for step beside him, the mysterious child a 
soft, warm reality against his shoulder, its 
breath coming and going upon his neck. 


I don’t see 


[ The end | 


Anderson Crow, 


George Barr McCutcheon’s delightful new char- 


acter, appears again with a punch in the July McClure’s. In ~ The 
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can fail to appreciate the possibilities of a 
© Bond or self-sacrifice bank. 


“IT wish to be enrolled as a member of 
the “My America’’ League. Please 
send me the button, and let me know of 
something I can do. 

“Also send me one of those 3°], Bond 
banks. I wish to save on cigarettes, 

“And oblige, H. FE. S., Conn.” 


The “ My America™ editor asks more than 
dollars from men who read MeClure’s Maga- 


zine. He wants your best ideas for your 
country’s service in these perilous hours. 

“Not my bit for America, but my b:st.” 

Write to the “My America” editor for 
new war work bulletins and plans for reaching 
out to the indifferent, the thoughtless, the 
selfish and the disloyal. Appoint yourself a 
committee of one in your own home, your 
own factory or store to aid your America in 
building up the home army without whose 
support and cooperation the boys over there 
cannot go over the top. 


Julian stood there in the night, mute | 
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Why Does God Permit Wars? 


Thousands ask themselves this question. As never before in 
our generation men and women seek light and guidance. 
Those who stay at home to watch, and ponder, and perhaps 
weep, long for an insight into the meaning of God’s will. 
We have need of all the comfort and help we can get. 

Endowed for that purpose, this Society offers to send you, without cost or obliga- 


tion other than 5 cents for mailing, Emanuel Swedenborg’s “Divine Providence”, 
a book that shows the way to a clearer understanding of God’s purposes. 


American Swedesherg Pristing al Publishing Society, Room 12, 3 W. 29th St., New York 
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The Mad Hour —— Continued from page 14 





“*S prechen Sie Deutsch. mein Kind?” he 
usked, beaming 
on showing the extent of her 


third 


Sadie, bent 
sccomplishments, replied in yet a 
tongue 

“Un petit peu—oui!” 

Thus the entente cordiale was instantly 
established between these two, at the ex- 
pense of Minsky, a loathsome creature who 
represented to both, from a different  per- 
spective, a fenced yard in the country. Thus 
Sadie in a single instant was lifted from the 
depths of despair to the heights of hope. 
And thus the line of Sadie and Fritz Henkel 
intersected, just as it had been arranged in 


the beginning 


"THERE are back streets on the island of 
Manhattan, and back-stairs to the front 
streets, though the casual explorer would 
never suspect it. Its thoroughfares are so 
preciously few that it would seem none could 
bye spared for shady traffic But there were 
paths open to Sadie's eyes like the blind 
runways to a nymph in the forest. Explorer 
of the world thongh he had been in his 
time, Fritz did not recognize the direction 
of this adventure, until he found himself 
seated before a snowy table in a little alcove 
sO deftly contrived with divans that the ob- 
server was practically unobserved, looking 
out on a brilliant scene. On the surface 
there was nothing to distinguish it from a 
hundred such restaurants of a continental 
aste. Only, the food was a little better, the 
ost a little higher, the women a little more 
rudy, the talk a little quieter. He smiled 
somewhat wryly at himself. It was a queer 
place to find him, Fritz Henkel, mogul of 
busine SS, chosen captain of a higher social 
order that sought to impose, by fire and 
sword, a new trinity of collectivism on the 
creatures of the earth—Dienst, Ordnung, 
Kraft—service, conformity, and efficiency 
that blotted out the individual, with the 
stern behest to him to be a soldier, pay taxes, 
and keep his mouth shut. Only this after- 
noon he had been seated among a strange 
tribe of money-grubbers, men who fairly 
reeked of dollars, discussing glibly his favorite 
topic of internationalism in business, as 
though in truth it were the religion of his 
life, which he pretended it to be. He had 
been conscious of success in coming away 
from this conference A little too conscious. 
‘There was a back-taste to it, like the back- 
taste to a wine that is a little too fine 

The very nature of his commission cut 
him off from his own world. He was like a 
swimmer, moving with strong sturdy strokes 
farther and farther out to sea. He had the 
egotism of his breed. He wanted somebody 
alongside to cajole him, tell him he had done 
well. He knew he had done well. He was 
«> successful that he was denied even the 
flattery of the suspicion of his dupes. So he 
was collecting only half the revenue®of suc- 

Ihe test of the truly strong man is his 
capacity to endure isolation in success. It 
is the weakness of human nature in failure, 
to shun one’s fellow men; in success, to seek 
them out Henkel was lone ly. 

There were other things that had conspired 
to put him in a misanthropic humor this day 
If his superiors would only keep their hands 
off, let him manage his affairs on this side, 
A thing well done does 
not need to be done But no, they 
must meddle. Again to-day they had man- 
aged to spoil some more of his “cigars.” His 

igars’’ were not ordinary cigars. That was 
the name he gave his bombs, in grisly humor. 
They were made of lead pipe, with leaden 
compartments, each compartment filled with 
its way out, like a 


without duplication 
twice 


an acid that slowly ate 
time-fuse; the acid was harmless enough by 
itself, but when it trickled through into the 
next compartment Boom! and another 
ship gone to the bottom, another munitions 
plant in ashes, more human bodies torn to 
shreds. 

And these to-day, so carefully 
placed where they would do the most good, 
had been spoiled by a stupid U-boat captain, 
intent only on running up his own score —a 
stupid captain who had touched off a war-head 
against a merchant ship, ripped it apart, rib 
ind strake Fritz had timed that job to in- 


“cigars 


sure the maximum harvest of schyecklichkeitt. 

He had to vent his spleen on somebody. 
Minsky, a dull item who represented law and 
order, as these Yankee 
put himself in Fritz’s path 


idiots saw it, had 
Fritz, to show 


his sneering contempt for Minsky, and all 
Minsky represented, had stooped to play the 
white man to this slinking hetera of the 
streets. It pleased his humor to convey his 
insult thus subtly. 

Ordinarily Fritz was predisposed to the 
petty decencies of life. His sharp eyes saw 
the faded creature underneath Sadie’s feath- 
ers and war-paint. He smiled grimly. There 
could be no harm in feeding her; she was 
fairly ravening. All these thoughts were 
flitting through his mind, as he addressed 
himself to his platters, conscious that the 
cooking was especially good, and the brew 
fair. This place was worth discovering, even 
at the risk of being discovered. 

“Merry old party!” Sadie was saying to 
herself, as she took on food industriously. 
This was a feast, and there was no telling 
when there would be another, so she made 
the best of it. She formed no 


“They float,” he said gravely. 

“Float?” 

Fritz nodded, smiling. 

“Frozen solid,” he explained, in a whisper. 

“The black wagon will get this one!” 
mused Sadie. 

“Eyes wide open,” he pursued, “arms out 

sign of the cross — so!” ‘ 

He fell to balancing himself again—or was 
he floating upright in the water, pelted by 
wavelets; he did it all with infinite solemnity. 

Sadie shivered, as if a black cat had crossed 
her trail. 

“Let's have another sneeze,” she said; 
and she took to jigging a little tune. Fritz 
roused himself and instructed the waiter. 
He paused in raising his fresh glass to his 
lips; then: “It is to teach them to respect 
us,” he said; and he drank deeply. He put 
down his glass. His thoughts apparently ran 
on, without words. She watched 
him, fascinated, as he gesticulated 





very definite estimate of her catch, 





except to admire the way he 
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sketchily; shrugged his shoulders; 
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locked a mys- 


tery up “ Behind the 


Door” in the July McClure’s. In this tale the author 


has written a thrilling story if ever a man did. 


Read 


this little masterpiece. You wiil shiver and shake while 
you are galloping through it. But it will make every- 


one who reads it put his whole heart into this war — 


live it and breathe it and make every waking hour count 


in some way for the cause, until the world will have 
forever done with cruelty that needs such punishment 





spent money. This latter point was noted 
in the kitchen, too. The checker called 
the attention of the proprietor to it; and 
the proprietor strolled down to Fritz’s stall, 
looking in with beaming hospitality. He 
inquired if everything was all right. Fritz 
expressed himself as more than satisfied, 
except with the beer, which he mentioned. 
This was remedied instanter. It was a rich, 
mealy Bavarian brew that warmed his heart. 
A newsboy came through with a late paper. 
Fritz glanced at his copy, and tore it to bits in 
a sudden access of rage. Some boats had been 
picked up at sea, half their occupants dead 
from exposure. But for the stupid U-boat 
captain, who spoiled Fritz’s “cigars,” even the 
half would not have survived. Complete 
destruction! Without a trace! That was 
his art. If they wouldn’t meddle! That 
was what put the fear of God into the hearts 
of ships and sailors, and these idiots who 
would voyage on interdicted seas. There 
was the instance of the Steamship ——, 
his masterpiece. Fritz chuckled over his 
beer. 

He looked up. He found himself being re- 
garded by the round eyes of his almost-for- 
gotten Columbine. There she sat, vacant, 
anonymous, stoical; prepared to be a.soldier, 
to pay taxes, and to keep her mouth shut! 
Fritz picked up his beer, and moved heavily 
around the table. Until that instant he had 
not realized how thoroughly he had eaten 
and drunk. He sat down on the divan beside 
her, boxed herina corner. He regarded a dark 
angle of the stall intently, for a long time in 
silence, as if it contained something alive, 
and moving. 

“This exciting life will be the end of me 
yet!” reflected Sadie comically. Obedient 
to the tricks of her trade, she flecked her 
cigarette ashes into his beer when he was 
not looking; this was a fetish to which she 
was wont to ascribe maryels: there is no 
telling what cigarette ashes in beer will lead 
to! 

Staring into vacancy, he was jerking his 
head from side to side, as if under the spell 
of music; gradually he let his whole body 
swing to the rhythm; he thrust out his long 
arms, swaying gently, like a tight rope 
walker maintaining his balance. 

“That's it!” said he. 

“What is it?” asked Sadie, puzzled. 

Fritz slowly turned his eyes on her. 


cocked an eyebrow; made grimaces. He 
seemed to be getting the better of some argu- 
ment with himself, sweeping aside qualms, 
compunctions, doubts, with a wave of the 
hand. He tapped her cuff. 

“The day is at hand,” he said impressively, 
“when they will not dare so much as look 
cross-eyed——”” 

The thread of his reflection broke abruptly; 
he was staring past her absently. When his 
sodden eyes found her again, he resumed 
gravely: 

“Tf they choose—to float and freeze— 
before they burn—so be it! The seas are 
free-——to them! Ho, ho!” 

On a venture, she here repeated the un- 
known Teuton formula she had used in the 
street, aimed in the general direction of the 
reprehensible Minsky. There it had roused 
Fritz’s almost boisterous amusement; now 
it appeared to impress him as some profound 
truth. He nodded over it approvingly, re- 
peated it half to himself, giving the words a 
strange ring, even in his whispers. 

“T am bi-lingual!” he said presently, out 
of the thin air. “Like the All Highest him- 
self! Yes. Oh, yes! It is—a—a gift! 
say ‘bridge.’ Very difficult! Much easier 
to say ‘britch.’ Except one has the gift. 
.. . These dine me on their gold plate!— 
consider that—for a single instant—my 
child!—They smell of dollars—phew!—I 
talk of their dollars in my grandest manner 

they love me!” 

He chuckled delightedly over the picture 
he thus conjured. He fumbled with clumsy 
fingers in a vest pocket, and produced a flat 
crisp fold of paper, so bright and new that 
she did not recognize it at first glance as 
yellow money. He pushed it under her plate, 
with a wink. 

“A mere trifle, my child—some vanities, 
for yourself,” he said, deprecatingly. He 
patted her shoulder. “You have sympathy 

and understanding—rare gift, child!” 

Sympathy—and understanding! That 
was her stock in trade. Sadie sympathized, 
understood, agreed—with everyone—even 
with Minsky, if occasion required. As a 
hunted animal picks up craftiness, so she 
had picked up this trick of sympathy. She 
could weep, grow venomous, become ec- 
static, be sad, or gay—like a marionette on 
strings. It was all in a day’s work. Then 
she had her own story—several of them, in 


fact, to wring tears from a grasshopper. She 
stared at the yellow money. She was con- 
scious of a queer uneasiness, and she cast 
about for signs and omens, for she was sat- 
urated with superstition. 

Her quick ears caught a gentle tap-tap- 
ping. Some cop's night-stick against the 
street wall behind her. That was it! Police 
She could sense them. Suddenly she smiled, 
relieved. It must be Kerry, loafing on the 
corner. Dear old Kerry! He had spoken 
just the words of comfort needed, during her 
sorrow of the afternoon—the Mutt and 
Dutch Louie. 

The man beside her lurched nearer; her 
acquaintance with this variety told her that 
the inevitable moment had arrived when he 
was about to confess his soul. 

“Why don’t they hire a hall!” 
Sadie wearily. 

Men told Sadie the strangest things. One 
evening a gentleman had entertained her 
with a learned discussion of an error in the 
fifth decimal point of the coefficient of ex- 
pansion; this someway was to cause a cer- 
tain bridge he had built somewhere to roll 
up into a ball some certain day when the 
weather got cold enough to freeze that 
fifth decimal point where he had made his 
error. It was an eerie story, from the lips 
of a haunted man. Another gentleman had 
drawn out for her, on this same tablecloth, 
the working plans of a precious invention 
he was afraid to patent for fear of thieves. 
Men told her things not intended for mortal 
ear; much the same as some women open 
their hearts to the plaster saints; they never 
expected to see her again on this earth. 

Fritz began talking in a low, rumbling 
voice. He explained that he was a sport, and 
she replied, showing her pretty teeth, that 
she ate them for breakfast. But he and she 
were thinking of an entirely different species 
of “sports,” as he explained at some length. 
He discussed biology, plant life, Luther 
Burbank, Mendel, a monk who grew sweet 
peas instead of saying his beads. Finally she 
got it through her head that his sport was 
some sort of freak or highbrow, plant or 
animal, born an odd hundred years or so 
ahead of its time, however that could be 
arranged. 

“That’s a horse on me,” admitted Sadie. 

“Horse?” he muttered, eying her queerly. 

“Horse. Yes, horse. A thing that draws 
a hack!” she replied with a laugh. 

“Horse! Ho, ho! Yes! Yes! They 
draw guns!” he fell to chuckling again. 
“Ethiopia—” mumbled Fritz, his gutturals 
becoming thicker and thicker. “Six hundred 
—six hundred horses!—sixr hundred—my 
child!” He laughed softly, repeating the 
number over and over, as if it had some 
cabalistic significance—six hundred, six hun- 
dred horses. 

Sadie felt herself shivering again; she 
reached up and shut the casement, open on 
a crack above her head. She was trying to 
fit together in her own mind six hundred 
horses and Ethiopia. Suddenly it came, with 
a crash on her senses. The Ethiopia was 
that horse ship. A muleteer who had some- 
how survived had brought the tale ashore 
—she had read his story in the papers; and 
for days thereafter, she was afraid to shut 
her eyes because she could see those horses 
swimming. She loved horses. He was 
speaking again: 


mused 


“TF AM doing all that mortal man can do- 
Why do they —interfere—spoil my 
‘cigars’?”” he demanded of her. “Stupid— 
bunglers! — my commission.” Fritz’s roving 
eye fastened itself on the torn newspaper on 
the floor. With careful movement he stooped 
and managed to pick it up. With her help 
he straightened out the torn sheets, and held 
it up for her inspection. Then with the aid 
of the table he rose to his feet; he slapped 
the newspaper with one flabby hand. 
“They—they spoil my—‘cigars’—” His 
voice was rising, sullen rage burning in his 
eyes. “Flagrant—instance! That young 
cock—he will be decorated! For what? For 
what, I ask you. A job half done 
She dragged him down beside her, pushed 
him back in his corner. She arranged him 
with almost a mothering care; she patted 
his hands, wagged her head reprovingly. 
He mumbled that she was a good child. 
Sadie said tartly: “Yes; I am a great help 
to my mother!” and she withdrew to her 
own corner, watching him intently, as drowsi- 
ness enfolded him, [Continued on page 39] 
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Before He Goes 


When we have won this war—when our boys sail home across seas forever freed from pirate submarines— 
when our boys, bronzed and sinewy, hardened veterans all, swing with martial, ringing tread past the reviewing 


stands, victors in the battle for democracy ;—first in their hearts and minds will be the thoughts of home. 


Mustered out—overwhelmed with the acclaim of a nation—they go back to the brave homes so bravely 
defended. Happily, they take up the pursuits of peace—but never will they will to forget that they have been 
soldiers for democracy. And they will always be grateful for that which will keep fresh in their memories the 
story of the Great War. 


This thing pictures can do. Pictures of the parting and of the home coming, pictures of comrades in arms, 
pictures that tell intimately of how the war touched their lives—these will have value beyond price. And while 
they are still in camp, are patrolling the high seas or battering the Teuton line in France, pictures of their home 
folks and home doings, Kodak pictures such as you can take will help to ‘‘turn the dark cloud inside out, till the 


boys come home.’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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he “My America” League 


Every American Must Do Something to Help 








The Red Cross 
HE American Red 


Cross has fixed the 
week of May 20th for its 
second war fund campaign 
to rare S§100.000.000 

By this time we believe 
that « large percentage of 


“My America” 


members 


Service 

RE you wearing 
Service But- 
shown here is an infantry button, blue and white. but 
they come in different colors for all branches of the 





tons? 


Buttons 


one of these little 
The one 


Our Factory 
Leagues 


INCE the “My Amer- 


ica’ League was taken 


over into McC ure’s 
Magazine, we have had a 
new series of Leagues 


springing up all over the 


have near and dear rela- Service. If you will send the “My America™ Editor country, of which we are 
tives ser Ving their country cm I j f the Scevice very proud. These are 
either here in’ camps or ten cents, stating which branch of the Service among the employees in 
at the front in Frane your boy is in. the proper button will be sent you. business concerns, — fac- 
Therefore it would seem . . 2 tories, and workshops. 
the natural and fitting Later, we are planning to 





work for “My 


America c 


Leagues all over the country to give this 
week of May 20th to cooperating with the 
Red Cross Drive. No other organization 


has the same opportunities for caring for our 
men that the Red Cross has, and any help 
to it we can be well assured we are 
to our boys in the 


we wive 
ul the 
and navy 


sume time giving 


TRIAS 


Probably evervon would like to be 


of ts 


Last month we suggested that “ My Amer- 
ica” Leagues throughout the country adopt 


for a slogan the words: “ Make Citizens.” 
We wish to repeat it. Let them look about 
them, and see in what way they can co- 


operate with the Department of the Lnterior 
in its plan to Americanize aliens. Call upon 
the chairman of your local, or county com- 
mittee of defense, and discuss the subject of 

ways and means with him 





MeClure’s Service Editor 


undertake any 


ILL 


shopping for our ‘men of the 
army and navy serving either here or 
themselves 
able to get in touch conveniently with 
assume 
sponsibility for packages reaching their 
destination. on account of the crowded 
mail conditions, but all possible care on 
our part will be taken toward this end. 


in France. who are 


the shops. We cannot 


reasonable 


\lso write to the “My 
America’ Editor for appro- 
priate slogans for use in 
connection with this work, 
and for suggestions in deai- 
ing with special cases 

Undertake this work with 
the firm determination of 
providing an antidote for 
the poison of German prop- 
aganda being spread so 
insidiously through — the 
country to-day. “Make 
Citizens'” 


We Ask You to 
Remember 
ot every “My Amer- 


ica’ member who can 
do so should be 


re- 


a War gar- 





“Over There” doing our share by working 
directly for the wounded and suffering, but 


all do that, we can all 
to work for them 
Red Cross 


though we cannot 
send our money to France 


in our stead, through the 


Americanizing Aliens 
| poe Secretary of the Interior invited the 
governors of the States, ‘the chairmen of 
the State defense councils, and about three 
hundred presidents of corporations, chambers 
of commerce, and many other industrial 
leaders to meet him in Washington on April 
third for the purpose of discussing a plan for 
the Americanizing of aliens in our midst. 
To all thinking Americans this must seem 
a step in the right direction. It has been es- 
timated by investigations conducted through 
the Bureau of Education, that there are 
5,000,000 persons of foreign birth, living in the 
United States, who cannot speak the English 
language, and of these 3,000,000 are 
between eighteen and forty-five vears of age 
who are not naturalized citizens. Their ig- 
norance of the language of the country they 
ire living in makes them prey for 
every where watch- 


males 


an easy 
German agents, who are 
ing for chances to poison the minds of friendly 


aliens, and turn them from prospective citi- 
zens into malcontents, fomenters of labor 
trouble s. and ure nerally useful Cserman tow Is 


dener. 

That every woman should join a canning 
club this summer, and lay up a store of 
vegetables and fruit for next winter. 

That any member possessing telescopes, 
spy-glasses, sextants and 


give an entire page to the 
splendid work they are doing, for we believe 
such an account will be an inspiration and 
an incentive to the organizing of hundreds 
of other similar Leagues. 

There have been innumerable cases of the 
discovery of spies and distributers of pro- 
German propaganda among the employees 
of large factories, munitions plants, and the 
like. Sometimes they have succeeded in 
their enterprise, and have worked incal 
culable harm to our cause, and the cause of 
our Allies, and more often they have been 
caught in time either by secret service agents, 
or by their fellow workers. But, if there 
should be strong, well organized Leagues of 
earnest, alert) patriots in) such factories, 
plants, or what do you think 
would be the chances of any spies to carry out 
their purpose of sowing dissension, dissat- 
isfaction, ete., among the men, of gathering 
in carelessly uttered scraps of informa- 
tion about Government plans, sailings of 
troops, or other matters which might happen 
to come within the personal knowledge of 
some of the workers? Certainly their chances 
would be far slighter than under ordinary 
conditions. 

Then, too, these Leagues are undertaking 
campaigns for the selling of War Savings 
Stamps among their fellow employees, and 
in the towns nearest at hand. This is work 
where organization means everything. In- 
dependent or spasmodic efforts never get 
very far. Let us assist you to organize you 
business, or factory, or plant into a huge 
working unit for Unele Sam. 


businesses, 





chronometers is asked to 
lend them to his country. 
They should be addressed 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, care of Naval Obser- 
vatory, Washington, D. C 

That we are to keep on 
knitting for our men at sea 
and at the front. 

That outgrown, partly 
worn clothing can be made 
over for suffering women 
and children in France and 
Belgium. 

That the Four Minute 
Men ought to be speaking 
regularly in your nearest 
motion picture theatre 
Yeu cannot afford to be 


We 


Must Win This War 


UT to do this every man, woman 

and child in the country must do 
his or her share by standing loyally be- 
hind the ¢ 
the special service which he or she is 
fitted to perform. 
America” 
country have already found their work. 
Read Mrs. Richardson’s article on page 
24 and join the * 


,overnment, ae by finding 


Over 60.000 “My 


members throughout the 


"My America” League. 





without the information 
they are prepared to give 
you, and which the Government wishes you 
to possess. 

That the people of your city, 
lage should be reminded of the perils attend- 
ant upon careless talk in publie which might 

give information to 
Warning slo- 


town or vil- 


spies 

















Books for Our Army 


ENERAL PERSHING 
“Over There.” 
see what you can spare. 

or the old familiar books 


all! 


the “ My America” 


has asked for 
100.000 books a month for our men 
Look in your bookcase and 
Novels of the day, for the 

they want them 
If you wish the address to which these 
packages of books should be sent, write to 
Editor, and write to-day. 


gans should be posted 


a up in conspicuous 
Abroad places toward — this 
end 


Serap Books 
get your children 

make scrap books 
jackies on 
board ship, or for the 
men in contagious 
wards of our canton- 
ment hospitals. The 
“My America” Edi- 
tor will gladly tell 
you what kind of 
books the men want. 





An Invitation 


Ww want every reader of McC iure’s, 
whether a subscriber or not, to send in 
his or her name for membership in the “My 
America” League. We want every member 
of the League to send in one new member 
hwfore July first. That isn’t a very big thing 
to ask, or to do, but think of the result, of the 
splendid working power generated for the help 
of our country and our boys over the seas. 
There are no dues in the League. Nothing will 
be exacted of you in the way of service except 
what you voluntarily decide you are capable 
of doing. Being a member of the “My 
America’? League does not interfere with 
your being also a member of the Red Cross, 
the Navy League, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, or any of the dozens of 
other wonderful organizations with which 
we are cooperating whole-heartedly. The 
League merely purposes to act as a clearing- 
house for patriotic work. We want to help 
you to find the work for which you are fitted. 
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The Mad Hour —— Continued from page 36 





finally overcame him. Without doubt this 
was a phenomenon due to the alembic of her 
cigarette ashes. 

“Now, let’s count the house!” said she to 
herself, with a sigh of relief. There were 
several ragged trains of thought in her 
mind she wished to assemble and inventory. 
\fter a time she picked up his newspaper. 
It had been another day of blaring headlines 
in the news. This extra said, in great type, 
that another one of the Jlium’s boats had 
been picked up. There was nothing else 
on the first page—space was too precious 
this day—the day of the Ilium disaster, an- 
other ship gone to her doom. She tried to 
account for the sudden sullen rage the sight 
of this sheet had inspired in him; his inco- 
herent words, his “cigars spoiled ”’—some 
young cock to be decorated—a job half done! 
The travail of the world did not touch Sadie 
Labadie very intimately. She had too many 
problems of her own that needed attention 
at first hand. 

Her eye ran down the page. Some boats 
had been picked up, with their dead and liv- 
ing. A trawler reported the sea strewn with 
the frozen and floating bodies—of women, 
and children, and sailors. A job half done! 
Her eyes took on a curious glitter. The 
paper fluttered from her fingers. 

The proprietor put his head in, noted the 
peaceful scene, and winked significantly at 
her, an office Sadie mechanically returned. 

When the coast was clear she slid cau- 
tiously across the divan and began method- 
ically to go through his pockets. The usual 
catch—keys, folds of money all new and 
crisp, a Cigar-cutter, a watch with a diamond 
fob, a knife, card-case, several letters that 
meant nothing to her. The money crackled 
pleasantly, suggested at least a period of 
plenty and leisure. 

As swiftly as she had robbed him, she re- 
turned his possessions. This was prompted 
by an eye to the main chance. On second 
thought, she decided to keep the keys by 
her; and she impressed on her memory the 
names and addresses on his letters. Then 
she slid back into her own corner, concen- 
trated herself figuratively into a ball of 
thought, began her plans. Luck and Sadie 
Labadie had finally met each other face to 
face and shaken hands. If she played this 
string skilfully, it should do her for a life- 
time. If she had interpreted his fragments of 
vainglory and injured pride correctly, there 
should be a price on his head — fair game! 
Sadie had never wholly given up her early 
visions of diamonds and a carriage. Somebody 
would happen along, and, moved by egotism, 
hatred, or haunting fear, that somebody 
would say a little too much. Then it would 
be simply a question of turning the screws. 

Sadie shut her eyes. She opened them 
with ice trickling down her spine. 

“Holy Mother! Six hundred!” she gasped. 
Her eyes shot fire at the sodden thing in the 
corner. “So that’s your game, eh?” she 
said. “*Well, old sport! I am going to sell 
you those six hundred—one by one!” 

She gave herself to the vaporings of her 
imagination. She painted herself in her new 
sphere of a lady, sketched it in detail, laid 
on the color thick. It included kindness, 
charity, and piety, and other items she 
had hitherto regarded perforce as luxuries. 
Toward this beast who was to sweat blood 
for it all, she knew no mercy. He should 
pay, and continue paying, for the women 
and children and sailors and horses. 

She looked at her watch; it was going on 
midnight. Sadie got out her vanity bag, 
and began to refurbish her face; whatever 
trace of emotion may have been called to 
the surface was carefully expunged. From 
time to time she glanced at the object in the 
corner. Let him take his time. She was in 
no hurry. She had a whole lifetime before 
her now, with nothing to do until to-morrow. 
She blessed Minsky. If it hadn’t been for 


Minsky— At a sound she pricked up her 
ears like a startled rabbit. It was a tap- 
tapping, on the stones outside. . . . 


As a leaf is picked up by a vagrant gust, 
so now something unseen, unknown, intangi- 
ble, reached out and lifted Sadie Labadie out 
of herself. Not then, nor ever afterward, 
did Sadie try to divine just what it was. Con- 
sidering everything, it was unaccountable. 


She rose to her feet, breathing fast. She 
stepped over the outstretched feet of Fritz 
Henkel, slipped out into the aisle; in a mo- 
ment she was in the street. 

“Kerry! Oh, Kerry!” she cried in a low 
voice. 

Kerry was waiting on the corner for his 
relief. He came strolling over. 

“How would you like to be a tieutenant, 
Kerry?” asked Sadie. 

“Fine! How'd you like to be the Queen 
of Sheba, Sadie?” 

“Listen, Kerry!”” said Sadie, lowering her 


voice. “T’ve got a guy in there you want. 
A Deutscher! He's—sinking ships, Kerry!” 
Her voice trailed away to a whisper. 


Kerry inclined an ear. 

“Don’t lose him, Kerry! He's blacker 
than sin, Kerry! Stick to him, like a leech, 
Kerry!” 

Their two heads were together. She talked 
fast into his ear. 

“He's coughed up his boot-heels, Kerry.” 

She thrust the bunch of keys into his 
hands. 

“Women—and children, and sailors—and 
six hundred horses, Kerry!” 

Kerry was an ambitious man. Sadie’s con- 
ception of anything blacker than sin must be 
black indeed. He thought fast 

“Can you nurse him for a half-hour, Sadie? 
Till I get into plain clothes?” 

Sadie nodded assent, and was gone. 
slipped back into her corner, beside her sleep- 
ing catch. 

It was twelve-thirty when Fritz Henkel 
emerged, smoking a big cigar. He was re- 
vived. His mad hour had passed. He hur- 
ried on, with long strides. At one corner, a 
few blocks up the way, a man stepped out 
of a doorway and stopped him. 

“Is this woman annoying you, sir?” asked 
the man politely. It was Kerry, the cop, in 
plain clothes. 

Fritz Henkel turned with Kerry, and re- 
garded stupidly the figure of Sadie, who had 
come to a stop three paces behind. She was 
drooping and shivering. 

“Run along, or I'll run you in!” said 
Kerry sharply. Sadie turned and _ started 
off. The two men stood silent, watching her. 
All the lapses and stupidities of the ages 
seemed summed up in that single slinking 
figure. Under the street light she turned to 
drive away a prowling cat. Then she pat- 
tered on, was swallowed up in the dark. 
Henkel heaved a sigh of relief. It was well 
that he was completely rid of her. He ten- 
dered Kerry a cigar. 

“Thank you, officer,” he said suavely. 
“They grow very bold at times.” 

From that instant, Kerry, the cop, tied 
himself, invisible, to the heels of Fritz Henkel. 


She 


NE morning when Fritz Henkel was tak- 

ing his constitutional in the Park, Facey 
stopped him, asked him to take a walk. 
(Facey is attached to a certain research lab- 
oratory at Washington, as a subsidiary chief 
with a roving commission.) 

Fritz, as we said in the beginning, is in 
jail now, exercising his royal prerogatives 
mornings in the jail yard. Every little while, 
when the calendar is clear, they bring him 
north on yet another indictment of schreck- 
lichkeit—for, once they isolated this germ, on 
Kerry's tip, they found no end of material. 
Always, he gets the limit, with an expression 
of keen regret on the part of the Court that 
the limit is not the roof. Jail promises to 
occupy his time for the rest of this life. 

Kerry is a lieutenant in the bomb-squad 
now. And Sadie? Well, Sadie—Sadie’s 
name never came into the case—probably 
from a sense of delicacy on the part of the 
prosecution. It has saved Fritz some em- 
barrassment, too; for while his august mas- 
ter would cheerfully decorate him again, and 
yet again, for the Ethiopia, etc., the All High- 
est is strait-laced in matters of the petty 
decencies. 

If this were not a true story, we might 
try to have something done about Sadie. 
As the matter stands, we can only refer you 
to the equation of falling bodies, viz., Ve- 
locity is equal to the square root of twice 
the product of the acceleration of gravity, 
by the distance fallen. 


And she might have worn diamonds! 


When you look at one of the war posters which is a call to arms, or a call to 
thrift, or a call for some kind of help, do you know the story that lies behind 
that bit of paper that is stuck up there on the bill-board? In July, Julian 
Street tells in brilliant fashion the romance of “Our Fighting Posters” 

















They Would All Prefer 
Bubble Grains 


Millions of mother 
that. 





The man who eats a chop 
for luncheon and feels dull in 
the afternoon. Countless men 
have turned to Puffed Rice or 
Putfed Wheat—whole-grain nu- 
trition in enticing form, easy to 


digest. Serve in a bowl of milk. 


The girl who eats 
Corn Puffs, crisped an 
tered, would form a pr 
tion. ‘They 
flimsy, flavory 
tidbits which 
taste like nut- 
meats puffed. 
Yet they are sci- 
entific foods. 


are 


The child who sups on bread and 
milk. ‘Toasted Puffed Grains, bubble- 
like and thin, are vastly more inviting. 
And every food cell is exploded, so they 
easily digest. Puffed Grains form the 
ideal good-night dish. 


thing else you could 





The boy who only half enjoys 


his breakfast cereal, and turn 
perhaps to meat. He would 
rather have a Putled Grain 

airy, flaky, flavory—than any- 
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The June Delights 


Serve a different puffed grain After an hour 
every morning. On wheatless grains are shot 
days serve Corn Puffs or every food cell 
Puffed Rice. digestion 

Mix them with your berries. complete. 
Scatter them like nut meats on Despite all 
ice cream. Float them in your recites ci 
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FREE 


This Book of 


50,000 


Important 


WAR FACTS 





Be a War Expert—this FREE Book Shows You How! 


UPPOSE 
Admiral Sims. 


about the war? 


You can get this military information through this book. It 


you sat across the table from General Pershing or 
Suppose you were the intimate friend of 
President Wilson, or Secretary Baker, or Secretary Daniels. 
Wouldn't you ply them with questions? 
wait with breathless interest to hear them tell what they knew 





SOME FACTS IT CONTAINS 


Dictionary of races of Europe and Asia. 

Aviation in the Army and Navy. 

War addresses of the President 

Pay in the Army. Pay in the Navy 

The Spy Law. War Savings Stamps. 

Military drills described and illustrated 

“How the War Came to America.” A brief history of the war. 

The Draft Laws, Regulations, and Classifications. 

The number of aliens in the United States 

War appropriations made by Congress 

Pope Benedict's Peace appeal. 

The War Revenue Act of 1917. Chronology of the great war. 

Signals and codes in the Army. Insignia of rank and of 
service in the Army and Navy. 

The Naval Appropriation Law. The Army Reorganization. 

The cost of the war to the nations. 

How to address a cable message to the boys in France. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation. United States Shipping 
Board. 

Army and Navy Insurance. The American Red Cross 

Shipping destroyed by submarines 

War Industries and War Trade Boards 

Wireless telephone in war 

Information about your Liberty Bond 


WAR MAPS INCLUDED 


Large Scale War Map of the Western Front ( 38x28 inches 
in size; scale, 10 miles to one inch), folded and enclosed 
in the back cover of the book, with an index of over 7,000 
names on this front 

Large Seale War Map of the Italian Front (38x28 inches in 
size; scale, 10 miles to one inch), with an index of over 
3,000 names on this front 

The World, showing the Allied Nations in red and the Central 
Powers in black 

The United States, showing the location of Training Camps, 
Cantonments and Army Schools. 

Racial Map of Europe. Language Map of Europe. 

Map showing Subject Nationalities of the German Alliance. 

Natienality Map of Southeastern Europe. 

Central and Western Europe, showing barred zones and safety 

zones. All the battle fronts of Europe 
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officers you meet; 


Wouldn't you 


and entertainingly. 


help you to fight the pacifist 
and pro-German! Facts are 
the weapons of the men 
and women who support 
the flag at home. This 
book loads you with facts— 
no patriot can be without it. 


The Great Question Answerer on the War 


With the war as the chief subject of conversation—the need of Uncle Sam’s 
Fact Book of the World War is apparent. Not a day passes when you do not 
wish you knew more about a certain phase of the war—when you are not con- 
fronted with questions concerning it. 


THE BOOK IS FREE 


If the price of this useful little book were $25.00, you might claim that you 
could not afford it, but obtainable with no cost to you except for a McClure Mag- 
azine subscription—you cannot afford to be without it. You owe it to yourself, 
to your family, to your friends, and to your country to own a copy of Uncle 
Sam’s Fact Book. This book contains over 250 pages, measures 6!5 x 8!4 
inches, and is bound in cloth, with handsome cover design in colors. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER 


You send us 10 cents with coupon. 

We send you at once Uncle Sam’s Fact Book of the World War, and enter your name 
for a two-year subscription to McClure’s at the same price you would pay for these 24 
issues if you bought them by the single copy. You send us just $1.00 a month for three 
months. $3.10in a'l. (Cash buyers pay $2.75.) The retail price of this book is $1.50. 
The retail price of 24 issues of the magazine is $3.60. Thus you get a $5.10 value for just 
$3.10, payable in easy monthly payments. Subscriptions can be new or renewal. You 
may divide your subscription with a friend if you desire. Postage extra outside of U.S 

Don’t miss this chance—mail the coupon AT ONCE. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZIN 5th Avenue & 13th Street 


New York City 


is a summary of what our 
leaders say and know. It 
is prepared by war experts. 
This Fact Book tells you 
everything of interest: 
how to distinguish by their 
insignias the ranks of 


how to cable to your boy in France. It 
shows the locations of training camps and cantonments. 
question that arises about the world war is answered tersely 
This book comes as near the ideal war en- 
cyclopedia as it is possible to publish at this time. 

you a military expert as far as information will do it. 
knows the need of grasping the salient facts of the great war. Facts 


Every 


It will make 
Every one 








SOME QUESTIONS IT ANSWERS 
Who are the Red Russians? 


What are the new names of former German st>:mers? 
What does it cost to equip an infantryman? 

What is the Buying Commission for the Allies? 

How many nations are at war with Germany and her Allies? 
What is camouflage? 

How can one obtain a license to export? 

What are “setting-up” exercises? 

What is the cost of army rations? 

When was war declared by the United States? 

How did the Kaiser explain his entrance inte the war? 
Where is aviation taught? 

How many companies make up a machine-gun division! 
When did Italy declare war on Austria? 

What are the functions of the Council of National Defense? 
Who are the Ukrainians? 

Where is La Fere? Peronne? Luneville? Dixmude? 
Where are the National Army Cantonments? 

Where are the principal wireless stations in Europe? 

How canone send parcel post packages to expeditionary forces? 
Where are the chief aircraft depots in France? 

Where are the American troops located on the Western Front? 
What is the War Relief Commission? 

Where are the Slavonic races? 

What part of Europe is occupied by the Serbo-Croats? 
Where is Gorizia? Reggio? Castelfranco? 








TEAR OFF 


7 McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 





-~ MAIL WITH 10c NOW! 





Sth Avenue & 13th Street, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose 10 cents. Send me “Uncle Sam’s Fact Book of 
the World War” free and postpaid. Also enter my subscrip 
tion to McClure’s for 24 months 

For this $5.10 value I agree to send you $1.00 a month for 
three months —$3.10 in all. (Cash buyers pay $2.75.) 


Name 
Address 


If you are not known to us send us your business letter- head 
with coupon, or the names of two references. is 
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The Spider of Warsaw 


[Continued from page 21} 





your escape over the roofs to the leather- 
maker’s by the Zelazna Brama where you 
will put on an officer's uniform.” 

“ Yes,— how about the rest of the money?” 
demanded Lavorski cunningly. “How soon 
do I get that?” 

“You have already received a thousand 
roubles. You will be given the other twenty 
thousand on your arrival in Kiev. A motor 
will call for you at the leather-maker’s with 
passports and identification papers : 

“Good!” nodded Lavorski. “And how 
soon can I return to Warsaw? I've got a girl 
here, you know.” 

“You will not return,” replied the agent 
provocateur. “You can send for the young 
lady afterwards. Good luck to you. By the 
way, could you give me a glass of vodka?” 

“With pleasure!” exclaimed Lavorski, 
glad to do something for his supposed bene- 
factor, and producing a large bottle. “Take 
all you want.” 

Tarnowski sniffed at the contents 
shoved the bottle into his coat pocket. 

“There's enough vodka there to put you 
to sleep for forty-eight hours.” 

“You don't know how well I can carry 
my liquor!” boasted the would-be assassin. 
“TL can drink all night long and not feel it at 
all. Don’t you fear. The Czar will be dead 
by ten o'clock to-morrow morning! — And 
Ill have twenty thousand roubles!” 

“You understand that unless the Czar is 
killed you get only the money you have 
already,” said Tongeroff. 

“That's all right,” agreed Lavorski. “ But 
he will be killed! Don’t you worry, old fel- 
low. Only I wish you would give me one 
more drink out of that bottle!” 





IAGONALLY the Krakowskie 

Przedmiescie, ir a house, the lighted win- 
dows of which were visible from the chamber 
in which Lavorski was secreted, Tongeroff's 
master was sitting at table with Lily Czvorska. 
It was an apartment redolent of memories, 
good, bad and worse. Here she met secretly 
all those agents of the Wilhelmstrasse who 
were commended to her care, and here too 
she met publicly those whom she wished the 
world to know that she met,— the fashion- 
ables and officials of Warsaw who on stated 
afternoons and evenings crowded about her 
piano and her card tables. She was an invet- 
erate gambler and the only real criticism to 
which she was subjected by the dowagers of 
the capitol was that the Countess Czvorska 
and her friends played windt for a rouble a 
point. So it was here, naturally, that she 
had set the scene for this the most sensa- 
tional episode in her career, the only proper- 
ties necessary being a table heavy with em- 
broidered linen, polished silver, and china as 
fragile as rose leaves,— these and the long- 
stemmed glasses that carned in their semi- 
transparent stems the same powder that had 
drugged General Ebelman of the General 
Staff and Morton Wales, the American 
courier. But this porcine Chief of Police 
was a different matter. About him she had 
no scruples whatever. Yet the simulation of 
sentiment was part of her business and was 
now almost second nature to her. It was no 
task at all to suffer Tarnowski to raise her 
hand to his lips between courses, and to gaze 
deep into his furtive little eyes as if she saw 
there all that she most admired in a man. 

“Well, Ivan,” she said, “has everything 
been arranged to your satisfaction?” 

“Perfectly,” he answered. “'Tongeroff has 
shown real ability,— found just the man and 
worked him up to it partly through cupidity 
and partly through vainglory. I don’t know 
how he discovered the fellow, but he did, 
right at hand, anxious to prove to some girl 
that he was a hero and glad to pocket enough 
money to marry her afterwards. The house 
where he is concealed is just across the way. 
I looked at the window as I came in and there 
was a light in it. The poor fool is on the job 

waiting, as he believes, to earn twenty 
thousand roubles by killing the Czar — in 
reality, for me to go and arrest him under the 
Czar’s nose!” 

He laughed a befuddled laugh, for he had 
already taken more wine than was good for 
him, and slapped his knee. 

“But may not the ‘poor fool’ put a bullet 
through your head?” inquired Lily. “ There 
is no use getting yourself shot in order to be 
made Governor General.” 

“Tongeroff has taken away his pistol by 


across 


this time!" snickered Tarnowski. Then he 
suddenly burst into hilarious laughter. 
“Really, there’s something funny about it, 
isn’t there, Lily?” 

“There really is, Ivan!” she answered, pre- 
tending to laugh with him in spite of the 
depression that clouded her spirit. “Really 
quite funny!” 

Just then Ivan wallowed to his feet, 
stretched himself and crossed the room to 
where the lackey had left the cigarettes, and 
the recognition of her opportunity smothered 
what was left of decency in her soul. Swiftly 
she changed the champagne glasses while his 
eyes were fixed on the end of his match, and 
then, as he turned back to the table, asked 
him to light another cigarette for her — the 
kind that Paderewski had given her. 

“Now,” she smiled, filling both glasses, 
“here's to the really quite funny idea that’s 
going to make my Ivan — whatever he is to 
become!” 

He put his arm around her, as he stood 
beside her, and placed his glass to her lips. 

“No!” she gasped, turning white and 
pushing away his hand while trying still to 
laugh, “it must be a bumper!” and she seized 
the other glass and drained it. 

Tarnowski’s bull neck swelled with pride 
and his little eves glittered with passion. 

“I drink to you 
tenderly as he knew how, and throwing back 
his head poured the contents of the glass 
down his throat. Then presently he sat down 
and rubbed his eyes. 

“It's rather hot in 
think?” he asked. 

In the garret room, on the other side of the 
Avenue, Lavorski sat tilted back in his chair 
with his feet on a wooden table, smoking one 
cigarette after another. It was nearly mid- 
night and time had begun to hang heavily. 
Moreover, it is not particularly pleasant 
while you are waiting to kill somebody if you 
have nothing to drink. It was a low trick 
taking away his bottle of vodka! There were 
ten hours before he could earn his money. It 
was inconceivable for him to remain so long 
without a drink. He would have one now 
right off. Paul stealthily got up and tried 
the door; which Tongeroff had not dared to 
lock, opened it, and, as quietly as he could, 
crept down-stairs into the street. Already 
that afternoon he had wandered from wine- 
shop to wine-shop, ostentatiously exhibiting 
a pocketful of gold and treating all who would 
drink with him, and now he began his rounds 
again, for Warsaw was wide open in spite 
of the edict against vodka, and the bars were 
crowded with soldiers on leave from the front. 
He had spoken truly when he had claimed 
that he could carry his liquor well, but he had 
never before been able to drink all he wanted, 
and he now made the best of his opportu- 
nity. As the night drew toward morning 
Lavorski experienced an irresistible impulse 
to see Sophie and boast of the heroic deed 
which he was about to perform, and to see 
her once more before he should be forced to 
flee from Warsaw. 

With a bottle of vodka in either pocket he 
staggered to the Alexandrovsk Bridge, and 
with frequent pauses for internal refreshment 
pursued a hesitating course across it to New 
Praga. The sun was only just rising as he 
reached the house in Tiraspol that sheltered 
his beloved, and he sat down heavily upon a 
doorstep opposite. For some time he stared 
up at her curtained window, debating w hether 
or not he should make known his presence, 
then he leaned back his head and fell into the 
profound slumber induced by drunkenness. 
When he awoke the sun was high and Sophie 
was coming down her front steps dressed for 
work. His first thought was for another 
drink; having taken it, he got to his feet 
and tacked across the sidewalk. 

“Hello, there, panie!” he hiccoughed. “I 
told you I was going to do something. Well, 
the time is here! I’m going to do it!” 

Sophie, fresh from her night’s sleep and 
with her mind tranquil from not having seen 
her drunken lover for several days, drew back 
in dread from this unkempt apparition. 
What was Lavorski about to do? Did he 
intend to kill her? Mustering all her courage 
she faced him steadily. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
come here at this hour in such a condition!” 
she cried tremulously. “ You talk of doing 
something,— the only thing you will ever do 
is to drink. Go away!” 


sweetheart!" he said, as 


here don't you 
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“You don't believe it?” he mumbled. 
‘All right, panie, wait! I am going to do 
something — big. You are a Pole — you 
hate the Russians! Well, death to the Rus- 
sians! Death to the Czar!” 

He leered significantly into her face, seeing 
that he had made an impression. 

“You will only have to wait until ten 
o'clock to know what kind of a man I am!” 
he boasted. “Ten o'clock! Then all the 
world will know me for the Liberator of Po- 
land. Also I shall have twenty thousand 
roubles! You will marry me then, eh? You 
will meet me in Kiev? There will be a new 
emperor,— or a new republic, maybe!” 

Then for the first time Sophie realized that 
the deed which Lavorski was threatening to 
perpetrate, but which he did not name, was 
an attempt upon the life of the Czar, and, 
Pole as she was, she sickened with horror. 
Her grandfather, Casimir Zamoyenski, had 
been exiled to Siberia for his patriotic activi- 
ties. Paul knew this. She would pretend to 
be thrilled at the thought of what he pro- 
posed to do, and perhaps could learn enough 
to prevent it. So she assumed a tone of 
incredulity. 

“I do not believe that you have the courage 
to do what you say. Of course I hate the 
Russians! Did not my grandfather Zamoy- 
enski die in the salt mines of Siberia? Well, 
then, tell me what it is and I may be able to 
help you.” 

“Help me!” laughed Lavorski boister- 
ously. “You?” He laughed. “I told you 
that you would be proud of me. It takes a 
man to kill an emperor. And I shall have a 
fortune besides. I shall throw a bomb at him 
in the Krakowskie Przedmiescie. Then you 
will no longer say that I am a coward and no 
good. No!” 

He reeled against the door post and felt for 
his bottle. Sophie, trembling, pushed by 
him. 

“T must get to work!” she cried. “ You do 
nothing but talk. You are a man of words — 
not deeds! I do not believe you really intend 
to do anything. ; 

She crossed the street hurriedly, her eyes 
searching for an officer. Perhaps Paul was 
merely boasting, after all, but if not ! 

“You'll see!’ he shouted after her, waving 
his bottle. “*Ten o'clock!” 

When she looked back he had disappeared. 
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HE special train which brought the 

Grand Duke and his staff to Warsaw 
had hardly come to a stop within the station 
before Potoki, the local head of the Imperial 
Secret Service, made his appearance at the 
door of the private car where Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch was smoking an after-breakfast 
cigarette. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said, “I am 
glad to be able to report that the plot of 
which I told you last evening is all a fake 
engineered to enable M. Tarnowski, the pres- 
ent Chief of Police of Warsaw, to distinguish 
himself in the eyes of his Imperial Majesty 
by exposing it and arresting the would-be 
murderer!” 

The Grand Duke's eyes twinkled behind 
their heavy brows. 

“What an ingenious person he must be!” 
he exclaimed. “I should like to meet him. 
Where is he?” 

“He has vanished,” answered the detective. 
“But there is no doubt, that if we have pa- 
tience, he will turn up at the proper moment 
with the assassin in his custody.” 

The Grand Duke laughed heartily. 

“It’s really a shame to disappoint him! 
But how do you know all this?” 

“For the reason that Tarnowski, in order 
to prevent his own connection with the affair 
being discovered, employed an agent provo- 
cateur named Tongeroff who has confessed 
everything. Where the Chief of Police is 
himself he does not know, but he guarantees 
that no bomb will be thrown and that Tar- 
nowski will appear and arrest the criminal 
at the precise psychological moment in order 
to save the life of His Imperial Majesty.’ 

“Upon which,” chuckled the Grand Duke, 
“we shall politely thank him for introducing 
a Jittle opera bouffe into what would other- 
wise have been a very tame performance. 
Afterwards, perhaps, we shall not be so po- 
lite. Anyhow, it is something of a relief to 
know that the only person who is going to be 
blown up will be M. Tarnowski himself.” 

“As the great English poet Shakespeare 
puts it, ‘Hoist on his own petard,’”’ re- 
marked Potoki, sententiously. 

“But how do you know that the fellow 
they have put up to do the job will not actu- 
ally throw the bomb?” inquired Sobieski. 
“ Aren't you taking a good deal of a chance in 
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relying on what Tongeroff says Tarnowski 
intends to do?” 

“My dear Stanislaus!” answered Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch, yawning and feeling in the tin 
box on the table for another cigarette 
“You indulge in entirely too much anxiety. 
Worry kills people much oftener than gun- 
powder or dynamite,— by the way, has any- 
body found that copy of the London Times 
I was asking for?” 


VI 


HE roofs of Warsaw were white with sun- 

lit snow as Sophie joined the crowd 
hurrying across the bridge. From the spires 
on the other side of the Vistula the chimes of 
the Cathedral rang cheerfully through the 
clear atmosphere. In this great world of 
flags and music and soldiers, her own insig- 
nificance appalled her. What could she do, 
an ignorant little seamstress? For her to try 
to halt the march of fate would be like throw- 
ing herself against the current of the river 
full of floating ice with the idea of holding it 
back. Suppose she should accost one of these 
magnificent officers in his motor and say, 
“There is a plot afoot to kill the Czar!” 
What would he do? Either pay no attention 
to her or, if he did, conduct her to the pre- 
fecture where she would be subjected to a long 
examination. Meantime, the Czar might be 
dead. Already it lacked only thirty minutes 
of ten o'clock. Her one chance for quick 
action lay in securing the ear of the Chief of 
Police himself. So, while the bells pealed 
and the guns boomed out their imperial wel- 
come, Sophie struggled through the throngs 
on the street to the courtyard of the pre- 
fecture. 

A pimply-faced sentry was swaggering up 
and down inside the gate, his rifle over his 
shoulder. 

“T—I must see the Chief of Police,” 
gasped Sophie, all but breathless. 

The young soldier leaned upon his rifle 
ogling her insolently. 

“You don’t expect to find him here, do 
you, sweetheart?” he queried. “The Chief 
has much too important business to attend to 
to-day. He’s at the railroad station welcom- 
ing his nr. Majesty. I guess it’s me 
you want to see! Just wait a few minutes 
till my tour is over and —— 

But Sophie, oblivious of all else, heard only 
his statement that Tarnowski was absent. 

“IT must see whoever is in command 
here!” she cried hysterically. “There is a 
plot to kill the Czar! He must not come 
through the streets!” 

The pimply-faced sentinel laughed deris- 
ively. 

Go tell that to the Civil Governor!” he 
said. “No one will get a chance at the Czar 
while M. Tarnowski is Chief of Police... — 
He took a step toward her. “Listen,” he 
coaxed. “Do you want to see a bit of high 
life, little darling? Twenty minutes 
more ss 

But Sophie had already fled through the 
gate. Was there nothing — nothing that she 
could do! Nothing, unless she could herself 
in some way prevent the Czar from starting. 
But that she realized to be an impossibility. 
With no definite plan in mind she wormed her 
way through the crowd around Sigismund 
Square and presently found herself on the 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie. The procession 
was already going by! She could not see any- 
thing for the big Lithuanian soldiers standing 
along the gutter and the people behind them 
cut off her view, but by determined efforts 
she at last managed to wedge her way to the 
very curb. Presently a troop of Cossacks 
trotted past, followed by a motor containing 
staff officers, and then by the cheering Sophie 
guessed that the Czar must be coming. 
Everybody was craning forward to see,— 
even the soldiers. This was her chance. 
Lowering her head she made a dash for the 
street, but the guard in front of her seized 
her by the arm and pushed her back into the 
crowd with a “What are you trying to do? 
Stay where you belong, can’t you?” She 
had hardly recovered herself when there was 
a renewed outburst of enthusiasm and a wild 
waving of hats and flags. Unless she did 
something instantly, all would be lost. 
Frantically she ducked under the arm of the 
next sentry and to her astonishment found 
herself out in the middle of the street — alone! 


Vil 


HE sun which had peeped into Sophie's 
dingy window and wakened her, flooded 
the drawing-room of the Countess Czvorska 
without making the slightest impression 
upon the Chief of Police of Warsaw, who lay 
upon his back on a chaise longue, his mouth 
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open, snoring heavily. He was dressed in 
evening clothes, his shirt-front bespattered 
with coffee stains, and his tousled hair and dis- 
arranged necktie gave him a sottish, dissolute 
appearance that filled Lily with disgust. He 
lay just where he had thrown himself and 
had not moved,— one leg resting upon the 
floor and a pudgy hand trailing beside the 
table. If Lily had agreed that there was 
something funny in his idea she no longer 
felt so. She was going through the agony of 
suspense which leaves one in a chilly sweat. 
\lready the people were gathering upon the 
sidewalks to watch the procession and she 
could hear the braying of distant bands, 
\ squad of mounted police trotted down 
through Sigismund Square and turned what 
traffic there was to one side. Every house 
was gay with bunting and the Radziwill 
*alace was covered with flags. She too had 
oo upon the facade of her house,— an em- 
blem made of the entwined standards of 
Russia and Poland — for when the Czar’s 
automobile should be exactly abreast of these, 
the assassin had been told that he was to dis- 
charge the catapult which held the bomb. 
She had dressed herself with unusual care, 
but a glance in the glass had shown her face 
pale and mottled, and she had hastily smeared 
her cheeks with rouge. She looked at the 
little Louis XVI clock over the mantle and 
saw with dread that it was nearly ten 
o'clock. A file of soldiers — Lithuanians in 
black lamb’s wool caps — came marching 
from the barracks and took their places at 
intervals along the curbs. The windows in 
the houses opposite were filled with faces,— 
all except one at which she dared not look. 
The throng was now so great that no one 
attempted to move along the street, but 
pressed against those nearer the gutter. 
Suddenly a gun boomed from the citadel 
and a cheer went up from the crowd. The 
Czar had arrived. A few minutes more and 
his blood would be upon her head! Out over 
the snowy housetops the bells of the Cathe- 
dral began to ring the national anthem and 
the people in the street below doffed their 


hats. At the same time the guns commenced 
again — this time without pausing — boom! 
- boom! — boom! — boom! The crowds 


turned towards the Krakowskie Przedmiescie 
expectantly. People leaned out of the win- 
dows to see better. Then with a great clat- 
tering the Cossacks of the Don came trotting 
down the boulevard amid the huzzahs of the 
people on either side. Tho bells of the Cathe- 
dral changed to Rachmaninoff’s great pro- 
cessional. An officer of the Preobrajensky 
Guards came dashing by on horseback, fol- 
lowed more slowly by a gray military motor 
containing a group of officers, some of whom 
Lily knew. The Czar was coming! The 
drama must. be played out to the end. 


HEN Lily noticed a sort of commotion 

that was going on beneath her window. 
\ soldier was handling a young girl rather 
roughly, thrusting her back into the crowd 
along the curb. Lily saw that the child’s face 
was deathly pale and that she had blue eyes 
and corn-colored hair. It seemed to her that 
she had seen the face before somewhere,— 
where, she did not have time to remember, 
for just at that moment the cheers redoubled. 
Yes, he was here! A hundred feet behind the 
other car came the imperial motor,— con- 
taining two men, General Sobieski and — the 
Grand Duke! The Czar had not come then! 
A spark of relief passed through her, then 
agony at the thought of possibly being the 
cause of the death of the beloved Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch! 

The Grand Duke, his hand at the salute, 
good-naturedly acknowledged the greetings 
of the crowds, while apparently carrying on a 
desultory conversation with his companion. 
Occasionally he laughed at something Sobie- 
ski said or, his eyes resting upon some 
woman or child upon the sidewalk, he nodded 
a special recognition much to the recipient's 
delight. From his death not the slightest 
profit to her employers could possibly accrue! 
Her own scheme as well as Tarnowski’s had 
gone utterly awry. This would be nothing 
but useless murder. She wrung her hands 
despairingly. Should she open the window 
and warn the procession to stop she would 
thereby inevitably acknowledge her complic- 
ity in the plot. She could only stand there,— 
waiting helplessly for the Grand Duke to be 
killed. 

The motor was now almost in front of her 
door. Another moment and it and the occu- 
pants would be blown to pieces! She tried 
to turn away her eyes but could not. Sud- 
denly a child, the same one with the corn- 
colored hair, darted under the arm of one of 
the Lithuanians out into the street in front 
of the motor bearing the Grand Duke, wav- 


ing her arms. The chauffeur stopped his 
machine with a jerk. At the same instant a 
shout of warning arose from the crowd fol- 
lowed by a shattering explosion, and for a 
few moments a thick pall of smoke obscured 
what was going on below. As it cleared 
away Lily saw that the Lithuanians had 
forced back the crowd leaving an — space 
in front of the house, and that the Grand 
Duke was carrying the apparently lifeless 
body of the young girl across the sidewalk 
toward her door. Her first thought was to 
make her escape, but she realized immedi- 
ately that neither she nor Tarnowski could 
possibly get away from the house undetected. 
Yet how could she explain his presence there, 
— were it discovered? Meantime, however, 
the Grand Duke, followed by his staff was 
coming up the steps. She would have to 
bluff it out,— make the best of it. After all, 
no one would ever suspect the Countess 
Czvorska of complicity in an attempt upon 
the life of Nikolai Nikolaivitch. With her 
right hand she pulled the bell that sum- 
moned her men servants, while with the 
other she hastily adjusted her hair. Then 
she stepped out into the hall and posed herself 
upon the landing at the head of the flight of 
marble steps which led down to the entrance. 

“Open the doors for His Royal Highness!” 
she cried to her footmen. “Open the doors 
for the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaivitch!” 

In the adjacent apartment Tarnowski, still 


comatose upon his chaise longue, imagined 
that he heard something. Just what had 
aroused him, he did not know. Aware 


neither of where he was nor how he got there 
he was conscious only that his throat was like 
the desert sand burning under a noonday sun. 
Opening his eyes he raised himself to a sitting 
position and slowly looked stupidly about 
him for something to drink. There was none 
in sight. 

“Vodka!” 
large. 

But the world remained oblivious of his 
remark. Tarnowski, feeling distinctly queer 
and not a little dizzy, arose weakly to his 
feet and staggered to the door of the apart- 
ment. There were people outside, people 
who could get him what he wanted. 

Vodka!” he shouted at the 
“Vodka!” 

But the door and the people behind it were 
annoyingly unresponsive. His already red 
face became even redder with anger. Once — 
twice — he tried to turn the handle; then, 
leaning his whole weight agaiast it, he burst 
it open and, a disheveled and drunken appari- 
tion, plunged forward upon the landing at 
the head of the stairs just as the Grand Duke, 
carrying Sophie in his arms and followed by 
Sobieski, neared the top. 


he muttered to the world at 


ce vor. 


Tarnowski 


“Vodka!” bellowed as he 
lunged forward. “Bring me vodka!” 
Sobieski gave him a single look,— and 


struck a single blow with the flat of his sword. 
The Chief of Police reeled and pitched head- 
long down the marble stairs. 

“Arrest that man!” shouted the aide-de- 
“amp to the Cossacks below. “ He is guilty 
of high treason!” Then to Nikolai. “That 
was Tarnowski —the man they have been 
looking for! We have stumbled into a nest of 
nihilists. Tongerof fooled Potoki into be- 
lieving that the plot was a sham instead of a 
real one. They were all in it together — in- 
cluding this woman. Your Royal Highness 
has had a most providential escape!” 

Nikolai did not reply. He was engrossed in 
the thought that the child in his arms might 
have sacrificed herself for him. But now, 
observing Lily for the first tine, he addressed 
her: “ Madame, I am invading your mansion 
in the interest of humanity. This young girl 
has, I believe, saved my rather worthless 
life. Can you give me a bed for her?” 

“My own room is at your service, your 
Royal Highness!” Lily replied, looking him 
boldly in the face. “I trust the girl is not 
seriously injured. Shall I send for a doctor?” 

“My own staff physician will look after 
her,” answered the Grand Duke, following 
Lily into her chamber which opened upon the 
landing from the other side, and placing 
Sophie gently upon the bed. “He will be 
here in a moment.” 

He bent over Sophie’s pallid face and then 
placed his great head gently against her 
breast. 

“Her heart is beating!” he said, relieved. 

Then he stepped back for the doctor who 
had hurried up the stairs after them. 

At that moment Sophie opened her eyes. 

“She will be all right presently. She was 
only stunned by a flying splinter from the 
bomb,” announced the doctor, feeling her 
pulse. 

The Grand Duke took one of Sophie's thin 
hands between his giant paws. 
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PAINT YOUR OWN CHR! 


UT on your workin’ togs and give the 
Prine Old Last Year’s Car a coat or two 
of Effecto. Allow a day or two for drying 

and you’ll be driving around in what looks like 
a brand new boat! Seven colors to choose from. 
Effecto is not a wax or polish, but a durable, 
quick-drying, high-luster auto enamel. The 


Black is great for touching up rusty spots on 
fenders and chassis; try it for slicking up the 
engine. Effecto Top and Seat Dressing makes 
old upholstery and tops —all kinds — look new. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


1 by paint, hardware and accessory dealers Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 147 Tonawanda Street Buffalo, N.Y. In Can- 
ada, 93 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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floating, oval cake? 


how agreeably it cleanses! 


pleasure 


* FAIRBANK 


SOAP 


O you, too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 


How freely it lathers— 
Fairy Soap adds real 


to toilet and bath 


‘Have you a little 


Fairy in your home?”’ 
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CTUAL PIECES and DIMEN- 
A SIONS:~—5-quart Berlin Kettle, 

934 inches diameter, 5% inches 
deep; 2-quart Pudding Pan, 9% 
inches diameter, 25% inches deep; 
2-quart Colander, 9% inches di- 
ameter, 2\% inches deep; and a Cover 
with non-heating knob. 


Make [tthe 


Cornerstone of your 
Aluminum Kitchen 


Solid 


No RISK to 
Yyou— 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


*12-in-1 ” Nani CO OKER 


HIS ‘12-in-1"’ Cooker Set 
modern cooking utensils. 


is without doubt the greatest invention in the field of 
It is the master design of practical cooking experts, and 


has received the enthusiastic endorsement of many practical housewives. 


You are asked to give it a free examination in your own home. 


You are asked to test the 


set from the standpoints of usefulness, economy and labor-saving. 


You are asked to try the twelve combinations it forms: 
KETTLE, BAKE DISH or CASSEROLE, COLANDER, PUDDING BOILER, PUDDING 
PAN, DOUBLE ROASTER, COMBINATION COOKER, STEAM COOKER, PRESERV- 
ING KETTLE, CEREAL or COFFEE ROASTER, STEW PAN. 


Note how with these combinations you can 
stew, preserve, cook vegetables, make cakes 
and puddings, steam cereals, and in fact cook 


every kind of dish used. 


Take for example the 5-quart Roaster 
of the 12 combinations. At dinner time, should 
you wish to cook anything in the popular cas- 
serole style, such as chicken, or a pot roast with 


DOUBLE BOILER, BERLIN 


vegetables, you reverse the pudding pan and ob- 
tain this roaster, which, with the flame turned 
low, wili roast the meat nicely, retaining all the 


flavor and rendering it remarkably tender. 


just one 


After you have seen the “12-in-1”" Cooker give 
us your verdict —accept or reject the set. 
are so sure of what your decision will be that 
we willingly pay the cost of sending it to you. 


We 


We Stand Between You and the War Price of Aluminum 


Our Surprising Offer 


We will send the set without one 
Show it to 
Make the various 


cent of expense to you. 
your neighbors. 
combinations for yourseif. 


If the set doesn’t back up all our 


statements, return it at our expense. 


If you decide to keep the set, pay 
us just $3.92, which is less than the 
cost of three separate dishes. Please 
look into the price as closely as you 

Price similar 
If you can buy 


examine the utensils. 
articles in the shops. 

such a set for less than $5.00, return our set 
atonce. We are certain you will find that 
$6.00 comes closer to the price elsewhere. 


The War demand is making alumi 
num soar in price. Before this demand, 
however, we made contracts with large 
manufacturers running into thousands 
of dollars. We are buying today more 
cheaply than the market price and 
this is the reason why we can give 
prompt buyers the benefit of this 
““below-the-market”’ price. 

If you haven’t the cash at hand, you 
will be extended the courtesy of a charge 
account, so that you can buy this set on 
easy monthly payments, at a slight in- 
crease over the cash price. Credit rates 
will be sent at time of shipment and you 
can then decide how you desire to pay. 


Made to Last a Lifetime 


Each of the articles is made of thick 
99°; pure aluminum. The thick alumi- 
num gives great strength, yet the utensils 


are light in weight, easy to keep clean 
and easy to handle. Each piece is highly 
polished and shines like silver. 

The set is so compact that it occupies 
on the pantry shelf just the room needed 
for a single utensil. There is ne glass 
or enamel coating to chip off and get 
into the food and there is noth.ing to rus« 
or corrode. 


Your Guarantee 


You run absolutely no tisks m send- 
ing for the “‘124n-1” set, and you incur 
not one <ent of expense, for we pey the 
shipping <xpense. 

You are the sole judge of the bargain. 
If the set doesn’t back up every state- 
ment we make—and you are the one to 
say whether it does or not—-send it back 
at our expense. and you will incur abso- 
lutely no obligation. 


You Will Secure the Biggest Aluminum Bargain Ever Offered by Mailing Coupon Today! 


76 FIFTH AVE. 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“You have saved my life, little one!”’ he 
said gently, as she gazed up into his face. “If 
it had not been mine it would have been your 
Emperor's. We are both duly grateful. 
Sometime you shall be ade ~quately rewarded. 
For the present —”’ and he unpinned the 
decoration of the Cross of St. George from his 
breast, “I shall give you this as a keepsake, 
trusting that my nephew will confirm it.” 

He bent over, pinned the cross upon her 
shabby dress, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Stay here and look after her, doctor. 
Now, gentlemen, we must hurry on to the 
Cathedral.” 

Nikolai Nikolaivitch turned to the door 
and was about to pass out when he caught 
sight of Lily. 

“General Sobieski,” 
this woman under arrest. 
Tarnowski’s accomplice. 
haste, gentlemen.” 

Lily threw back her shoulders proudly and 
raised her head. She had realized from the 
first that in drugging the Chief of Police and 
keeping him in her own house she had linked 
herself with his guilt; and she now perceived 
that neither of them would ever be able to 
prove that they had not intended to kill the 
Czar. Yet she would never go to Siberia nor 
stand up to meet her death before a firing 
squad — the drop of prussic acid in her ring 
would save her from either fate. 


he said shortly, “put 
She is evidently 
We must make 


It mustn't be all war! 


a little respite every now and then. 
in the July number, there will appear 
illustrated by 


story by Louise Closser Hale, 


We've come to that conclusion. 


“Madame,” said Sobieski after a mome nt’s 
silence, “I very much regret - 

“There is nothing to regret, 
Lily bitterly, “— except life!” 

“Have you anything you would like to take 
with you?” he inquired politely. “Or any 
person you would care to see?” 

“There is nothing and nobody that I am 
sorry to leave!” Then her glance fell upon 
the bed and as an afterthought she added: 
“IT should like to say good-bye to this girl.” 

Sophie was lying there quite peacefully, 
wondering how she came to be in such a 
wonderful soft bed all covered with lace in 
the same room with the beautiful lady who 
had advised her not to marry. Just then the 
beautiful lady with a faint smile came over 
and stood beside the bed. She looked very 
pale and there were hollows under her eyes. 

“T did not expect to see you again so soon, 
my dear,” said the Countess kindly. 

Sophie smiled a little in return. 
mustered enough courage to say: 

“My lady,— why did you tell me not to 
marry?” 

“Oh! You remember that, do you? 
If you know any honest man that is in love 
with you marry him as soon as you ean.” 

“TL shall! answered Sophie. 

Lily turned to General Sobieski, as a squad 
of Cossacks filed into the room 

“Now Tam ready to go,” 


* interrupted 


But she 


she said 


We must have 
ind so, to put an unwarlike touch 

” Benefits Forgot ~ 
May 


a sprightly 
Wilson 


Preston 





Kidnapped ! — Continued from page 28 





outsider come along and stick his oar in 
(.-r-r-r! 

In the west, however, our vision was still 
obscured to this fact. The feeling up to the 
day we entered the war was passively anti- 
British. On the glorious Fourth, if you 
were a political spellbinder, you could al- 
ways get a rousing cheer by twisting the 
lion’s tail, Whether e felt it or not did not 
matter. Out there it was a part of your oath 
of office. How otherwise were we going to 
keep the fires of patriotism going? Eng- 
land — we couldn't jump on anybody else. 
We hadn’t licked anybody else. Spain never 
counted anyhow. 

The Senator, to give him his due, was a 
fair logician. Quite astonishingly he found 
himself applying logic analytically for the 
first time to his anti-British attitude. No 
douht whatever, these wheels had been set 
into turning by the sight of his own photo- 
graph. Almost immediately he came forth 
from the accumulated fog of years and got a 
straight, square look at true perspectives. 
In parenthesis, the rapidity of this rearrange- 
ment of viewpoint may strike you as a bit 
incredible. But think it over; it will come 
to you as a perfectly logical sequence. Al- 
ready he had been secretly stirred by the 
valor of the British. France had saved the 
democracies of the world, but the British 
had saved France. Dull indeed would be 
the man who could not see that. Again, that 
I am able to approach these cogitations of the 
Senator is due to the single fact that I am 
repeating only what I was told by the man 
who at that moment was watching the Sena- 
tor through a peephole in the wall. 

The Senator saw clearly that he hadn't 
hated the British; he only resented their 
purblind ignorance regarding the true great- 
ness of America, resented their air of supe- 
riority which, however, they never attempted 
to ram down the American throat — a Ger- 
man mistake which is eventually going to 
cost Mr. Hohenzollern his throne and _ his 
court photographer. The Britisher, all said 
and done, had an elder brother's right to his 
superior airs; and the row was all in the 
family. If, verbally, and typographically, 
we Americans jumped on him, it was in the 
effort to convince him that his young brother 
was quite as big and lusty as he was. 

With his chin in his collar and his hands 
behind his back, the Senator fell to pacing 
again, mulling over these facts and the event 
which had provoked them. In essence, it 
was the German interpretation of his» con- 
duct. They believed he was for the Germans 
as against the British. That the newspapers 
should bellow and thunder at him, dub him 
pacifist and traitor, that was politics; the 
newspapers had to have someone or some- 
thing to thunder at, confound em! But that 


believe him to be a 
Shadow Hun—the moral shock was _tre- 
mendous. He did not realize it then, but 
he did later, that here was the solid ground 
he had been praying for. All he had to do 
now was to take the step. 

“The infernal scoundrels!” 

Then he chanced to see once more the cold 
iron bars in the windows; and he came down 
out of the clouds of retrospective psycho- 
analysis (Whew!). 

Kidnapped, right off the curb in front of 
the club! Very well; they’d soon learn that 
they had caught a bear by the tail. His ab- 
sence would be noted, and no doubt by now 
the whole police force and the secret service 
were on the hunt for him. A man so well 
known as himself could not vanish like this 
without causing a hubbub of large dimen- 
sions. Let the fools put a price on his liberty! 
He would laugh in their faces. 

And suddenly he did laugh; yes, sir; but 
not in irony or malice; a real laugh, for 
something struck him just then as exceed- 
ingly funny. He wasn’t nearly so mad at 
his abductors as he was at the sauerkrauter 
who had had the audacity to paste that 
photograph on the wall, under the one of the 
Kaiser hobnobbing with his blood-brother, 
the Sultan. 

Oddly enough, that laugh brought a kind 
of peace to his tormented soul. He dropped 
back to normal, and wandered about his 
prison in the hope of finding some way out. 
At length he curled up his six feet two inches 
on the cot and fell asleep. 

The odor of frying bacon eventually per- 
colated through his dreams, and he awoke. 
It was dark. He struck a match and looked 
at his watch. It was ten minutes after six. 
He had slept for hours. He lit a candle and 
went over to the cupboard. Besides the 
evening meal, there was a corn-cob pipe and 
a cannister of tobacco. When the meal was 
over, he filled the pipe and began smoking. 
He was ready; let the rogues come forward 
with their proposition. 

But nobody came that night. Nobody 
came the next day, nor the day following 
that. In fact, for one hundred and sixty- 
eight hours the Senator never laid eyes on a 
human being. But he did hear at times 
human sounds in the kitchen, and these gave 
him a grip on his dignity. He never shouted 
for help, though occasionally he fell to 
haranguing out loud, because he was able to 
find comfort in the sound of his voice. He 
began to understand —or he thought he 


the Germans should 


did. ‘Tey intended to break his spirit before 
they approached him. Very well; they'd 
see. 


Sometimes he stared out of the window at 
the deserted barnyard, but sparrows were 
the only living things he ever saw. A cow 








“I was startled 


at the least sound” 


HAT “jumpy” 
bravest of us may be subject 

to it, for the cause in not inher- 
ent fear but the nerves refusing 


feeling—the 


to obey our will. And nerves 
thus goon strike because they are 
underfed. Give them vital, 
constructive food in such a form 
that they can actually take hold 
of it, and you will help them 
back to sturdy, steady action. 


Sanatogen is recommended by 
doctors for just that purpose," 
because it offers exactly the kind 
of concentrated nutrient that 
the starved cells are so greatly in 
need of-—purest protein of milk 
and organic phosphorus. That Sana 
togen does indeed make good is shown 
by the grateful testimony of those 
who have taken it, including the 
leaders in thought and action, men 
* and women like 

Col. Henry Watterson Lady Henry Somerset 
John Burroughs Mme. Sarah Grand 
Sir Gilbert Parker Hall Caine 

In th se times of stress more people 
than ever find in Sanatogen that 
needed support which enables them 
toface heavy tasks with resolute vigor 
Sanatogen will help you, too. A few 
weeks’ trial will surely convince you 
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of its merits. 


Sold by Drug Stores—Everywhere 
—3 Sizes—$1.00 


FREE TRIAL OFFER —-On request we will 
send you a 25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard LeGallienne’s Book- 


togen’s kindly help and giving other aids for 
better health. 





* ’ 


$1.90—$3.60. 
No advance in prices. 


Art of Living,” touching on Sana- 


Address the Bauer Chemical 
24C Irving Place, New York. 





*Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the Interna 
tional Medical Authority writes— 
“Sanatogen is a specially prepared 
food that has solved the problem 
of supplying phosphorus in such a 
way that the nervous system can 
actually take hold of it.”” 
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The Saddest 


Thing in 
All the 
World 


Out of her life forever 
—disillusioned ! 
One more home wrecked! 


And all because he and she 
missed the true meaning of the 
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marriage relation. 


Could she have held him? What is the real secret 
of married happiness. 


No loftier disucssion of sex relationship has ever 
been published than Personal Help For The Married, by 
Prof.Thos.W.Shannon,A.M.,and other noted specialists. 
This book has meant the turning point to happiness 
the fulfillmentof wedded life—for hundreds of thousands 
of wives—and husbands. It has cheated the divorce 
courts innumerable times and brought complete har- 
mony out of unbearable misery—it is the book you should 
have. There is no other book like it in the world. 

THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 1406, Marietta, Ohio 

**You will never be disapointed in a Mullikin book’’. 
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HI Metropolitan in February, 1912, in “The 
I’. Cunliffe- 
Alliance. 
(German frightfulness took thousands of dollars of ad- 
out of the pages of the Metropolitan for this.) 


American Politics” by 


the 


Kaiser in 
Owen, exposed German-American 


ertising 
‘The Metropolitan in October, 1914, in an editorial 
“The Lesson” by H. J. Whigham, began its campaign 
for preparedness, two months after the invasion of 
Belgium. (Vhis was months before the submarine 


menace .) 


The Metropolitan,in March, 1915, urged Universal 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘lhe 
(/t wasn’t the popular thing 
to do at the time, but it was right then as it is now.) 


Service in an article by 
Need of Preparedness.” 


‘The Metropolitan in October, 1915, called for fleets 
of airplanes in an article by Richard Harding Davis 
“Our Eagle Without Wings.” 

had twelve airplanes at this time.) 


(The American Army 


‘The Metropolitan in a keynote editorial “‘Murder 
on the High Seas” 
\merica’s active participation in the war following 
(This was the heyday 


by ‘Theodore Roosevelt, was for 


the sinking of the Lusitania. 


of German activities in America.) 


lhe Metropolitan on May 8th, 1917, in “Put the 
lag on the Firing Line” by ‘Theodore Roosevelt, ad- 
vocated sending American troops to France immedi- 
ately. (On April 13th Secretary of War Baker stated 
that “our policy al first [ would be] to devote all our 


energies to raising troops in sufficient numbers to exert a 


‘* 


ubstantial influence in a later stage of the war. 


In brief, this is the war record of the Metropolitan, 
which won from Secretary of War Baker, with whom 


it has not always agreed, the endorsement made 


before Congress as the magazine that has stood for 


‘ 


preparedness and was expressive “of those who were 


most anxious for rapid progress.” 
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Send me the 
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$2.00 (payment in full for my year’s subscription). 
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or a chicken would have been balm to his 
strained eyesight. He had never noticed 
sparrows before —these Bolsheviki of the 
birds. Now he found himself interested in 
the study of them, and he acquired a good 
deal of knowledge in this pastime. 

He wouldn’t have minded it so much if 
there had been something to read or if he 
could have shut out that diabolical gallery 
on the wall. At night it seemed that the 
room was filled with Kaisers, rattling their 
sabres and posing and shaking their bloody 
hands. And they thought he was one of 
them! 

But what in the world had happened to 
the police and the secret service! Were 
these rogues super-rogues, too clever for the 
police? 

On the morning of the seventh day he 
found a bundle of newspapers on the cup- 
board shelf. He was so glad to see them 
that he knew, from now on, he would never 
again speak of editors and tar and feathers 
in the same breath. Furiously he spread 
them out, scanned the first page, the second, 
and so on to the last. He was astounded. 
Not a line about his disappearance! He had 
vanished, and the newspapers hadn't found 
it out! 

He sat down on the edge of the cot, a news- 
paper dangling from his hand. Not a line! 
Gone for a week, and nobody had noticed or 
remarked it! Where was Kitty, the brave 
and valiant Kitty, who would have dug up 
earth and pulled down heaven to find him! 
Real terror laid hold of him. He had it; she, 
too, Was a prisoner somewhere, The ab- 
sence of any news relative to his disappear- 
ance convinced him of this conclusively. 
Things grew pretty black for a moment. He 
didn’t care about himself; he might be old, 
but he was tough. But Kitty, the apple of 
his eye! For the rest of that day he moved 
about automatically; little he did was actu- 
ated by mental process. 

That night two men in masks and ban- 
danas entered and informed the Senator 
that he was to be conveyed elsewhere. Would 
he be sensible and permit them to bind his 
hands and bandage his eyes, or would they 
have to muss him up a bit? 

In short, at two o'clock in the morning 
the Senator found himself in front of his resi- 
dence, staring blankly after the vanishing 
taxicab, probably the most utterly bewil- 
dered man in all this wide world. 


HE day we declared war on Austria, there 

was no mentionable excitement in Wash- 
ington. Nobody threw up hats; and the 
newsboys yelled no louder than usual. Noth- 
ing will ever excite us again — except sud- 
den peace. We have shuddered all our 
shudders. 

I wonder if it will be seditious for me to 
say that there is a touch of the Gilbertian 
in the way we declare war? I hope not. But 
we are so dreadfully cautious; we wouldn't 
hurt anybody's feelings for the world. Of 
course we are angry at Turkey and Bul- 
garia — in just the same way we'd be angry 
at someone who jostled us in the subway 
when we're trying to read the Curb report. 
But we shan’t go any further for fear swart 
Bulgars might put muriatic acid in the shoe- 
blacking and the Turks asafetida in the 
pistachios. 

I went to a famous restaurant for dinner 
that night, and in a cosy corner I saw Johnny 
Conroy and Kitty, about to give their orders. 
They insisted that I make the duo a trio, 
I was agreeable enough. To sit at a table 
with Kitty was an honor widely sought in 
Washington. I sha’n’t try to describe her. 
I'll leave it to your imagination. Take down 
those jolly and tender old love poets 
Prior, Suckling, Lovelace and Herrick — and 
pick out all the beautiful things they said to 
their Phyllises and Chloes, and you'll have a 
fair idea how lovely Kitty is. 

I might call Johnny Conroy — that is, if 
you don’t object to the hyphen in its milder 
form — I might call Johnny an Irish- Yankee. 
By so doing I draw his portrait with a single 
stroke. Irish in wit, humor, romance and 
courage; Yankee in shrewdness, invention 
and understanding: that’s Johnny. 

I've known him since the days he sold 
newspapers after school hours. When he 
was seven he started out to make himself 
what he is to-day. I don’t know how he did 
it. I don't think anybody knows. His 
former teachers still shake their heads. High 
up in his studies and low down in his con- 
duct; that’s the way his teachers labeled 
him as they passed him on. Of course his 
low-down conduct was only youthful devil- 
ment, such as putting pepper in teacher's 
bouquet, onions in her desk and snowballs 
on her chair. That he did not go directly 
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from high school to the gallows was a terrible 
blow to the prophets. 

He and Kitty fell in love with each other 
in high school. It was perfectly logical that 
he should fall in love with Kitty; we all 
did; and most of us are still under the spell, 
not to mention the new reserves that are 
coming up daily from the army and the navy 
and the diplomatic corps. But that Kitty 
should fall in love with Johnny — that was 
quite as puzzling as Johnny’s escape from 
the gallows. Kitty could have married a 
duke, a handsome duke, with barrels of 
money all his own; but she had set her 
heart on Johnny, and that was all there was 


_to it. 


I wonder if you have ever noticed how 
many beautiful women marry ugly men? 
I mean ugly in physiognomy. Personal 
magnetism, that’s the word; and your hand- 
some man rarely has that. It flowed from 
Johnny like ozone from a wireless operator's 
den. There was only one human being it 
did not seem able to reach — the Senator. 
I don’t say the Senator wanted Kitty to 
marry the duke; I merely deduce that he 
did not want her to marry one of those in- 
fernal, impudent and improvident newspaper 
men. 

I’m an Easterner now by adoption; but the 
Senator, Kitty, Johnny and I, we all hail 
from the same home town, and are tolerably 
well acquainted. But Johnny knew the 
Senator better than that individual knew 
himself, and T shall proceed to prove it. 

It's clever of you to think of the Blue 
Book, but you will not find therein any key 
to the Senator's identity. Certainly — for 
obvious reasons — I'm not going to commit 
myself. Kitty might be his daughter, or his 
niece, or his ward. I warned you in the be- 
ginning that I was a camoufleur. 

When Johnny came back to Washington, 
early last summer, he was a famous young 
man. He had seen all the fronts, he had in- 
terviewed nearly all the great generals, he 
had witnessed the fall of Warsaw, the de- 
fense of Verdun, and the Somme push. But 
in the early days of the war you did not see 
his name at the head of his despatches; he 
was simply an accurate chronicler of the 
war, day by day. What Johnny delivered 
were facts —the facts that historians are 
going to refer to when they advance their 
opinions. But he had a way of delivering 
these facts that was quite as interesting as 
the facts themselves — a gripping, compell- 
ing style. You saw the fact as he saw it; and 
that’s genius. 

One day he wrote an article on the ambu- 
lance units back of Verdun — the American 
contingent. A great magazine gave him a 
thousand dollars for it, turned their schedule 
upside down and printed it three months 
after acceptance. Johnny's boss — the head 
of a great association of newspapers — read 
that article, and straightway the order went 
forth to top all of Johnny’s future despatches 
with Johnny Conroy’s name. A wave of the 
hand, and Johnny became a household word 
up and down the land. 

Two months after our declaration of war, 
Johnny turned up in Washington, full of 
pep and patriotism and ozone — only to be 
turned down in all directions because he 
was near-sighted and twenty-six pounds 
under weight. It nearly broke his heart. 
He had seen so much, and actually knew so 
much, he had been under fire so many times, 
that it was perfectly natural for him to be- 
lieve that they would snap him up at once. 
Instead they snapped their fingers, they 
snapped in all directions but up. 

Johnny was about five feet eight inches, 
lathy, tough of fiber and sandy-haired. He 
and his hair were symbolical: you couldn't 
keep either of them down. His eyes were so 
alertly and brilliantly blue that the Mandarin 
spectacles seemed to be riding his bridged nose 
merely to give a scholarly send-off to a facial 
ensemble the Lord had originally intended for 
merry-andrews only. But you always looked 
at him twice. The second look urged you 
to get close up, to hear that laugh which 
was always threatening; and if you were 
lucky enough to hear it, you then wanted to 
throw your arm across his shoulders and 
hobnob. Ask the Tommies and the Poilus; 
they'll tell you. 

Not being able to get into the war with a 
musket, Johnny had to fall back upon his 
pen. Shortly he would be going to Italy, to 
cheer up Pietro, Giuseppe and Dominico. 
Meantime, it occurred to him that in the 
interval he might turn his attention to his 
love affair, and get it straightened out, once 
and for all. Aside from Kitty’s patent love, 
the affair wasn’t at all prosperous. One of 
Kitty’s stipulations was that he must win 
over the Senator wholly. 
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It looked easy enough to Johnny. He was 
» famous war correspondent, something of a 
literary lion, and one of the best paid writ- 
ing men of the day. But if Johnny's mem- 
ory Was so short on some things, the Sena- 
tor’s was not. You see, Johnny had formerly 
been among other things the Washington 
correspondent for a home-town paper not 
particularly in love with the Senator's ideas 
of draping the toga. Johnny had never been 
malicious, but his quiet irony had often 
considerably ruffled the Senator, who be- 
lieved that the dignity of his office should 
have put him beyond newspaper attacks. 

The autocratic idea I told you about.) The 
Senator’s recent experiences — vituperation 
from Maine to California — had not served 
to soften him toward Johnny, not to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Nearly every afternoon Johnny dropped 
in to tea. Then one day he and the Senator 
came to words, sharp and biting, on both 
sides a bit unjust. Johnny was definitely in- 
formed that his room was preferable to his 
company —as they say out west. That 
was the Senator's mistake. An_ ironical 
Johnny was a tough enough customer, but 
a thoroughly angry one — watch out! He 
stormed down the steps. Then he saw the 
yray limousine. He eyed it speculatively for 
a space — and laughed. He turned and 
waved his hand gaily at the window where 
Kitty stood (with tears in her eyes, no doubt), 
and went on up the street whistling —‘* Oh, 
hoy, where do we go from here?” 


“By the way, Johnny,” I said, as we 
touched off our cigars, “what's struck the 
old boy? They tell me the way he jumped 
on Austria to-day was scandalous. Wanted 
to lug in Turkey and Bulgaria. Why, he’s 
actually bulfing the war!” 

Johnny laughed; but Kitty's eyes filled. 

“Seven days,” she said, “without seeing 
a human being! And nothing to look at but 
those dreadful pictures on the wall!” 

“You laid down the proposition, and it 
was my move. Besides, you ought to be 
singing pans of joy.” 

“Lam, Johnny; but it seemed cruel 

“Nonsense! Why, he’s the happiest old 
rooster in Washington to-day. He's wading 
in all on his own for the first time in his life. 
He’s swimming without a life-preserver.” 

“What the dickens are you two talking 
ubout?” T demanded. 

“The limousine gave me the idea.” 

“The limousine!” 

“But it took days to bring Kitty around 
to my point of view. Of course without 
Kitty and the chauffeur— a tophole chap 

I couldn't have put it over. 1 kidnapped 
the old boy.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Yes, sir. I bet my last dollar on a blind 
horse with good legs. Uve always had a 
pretty good idea what the old boy was like, 


“Thingumajee Thingumabob Jones,” the fascinating story by 


inside, sown under the political moss and 
chickweed and wild mustard. For years 
he’s been meandering about in a fog of his 
own creation — vocal.” 

“Johnny!” — from Kitty. 

“Well, it’s the truth. Ever see a fence- 
post in a fog? Looks as big as a barn until 
you get close up and have a good look. 
That was how the old boy saw Great Britain. 
If you talk long enough on any subject, 
you'll end in believing it. Fact is, the old 
boy woke up recently and discovered that 
he had interned himself in Holland. Or if 
you want it in plain States —in Dutch. 
He was like the Irishman in the story. * Lave 
me at ‘im — but plaze hang ont’ me coat tails!” 
In the Senator's case, nobody offered to hold 
his coat tails. He wanted to be set straight. 
but he was too pig-headed to call for help.” 

“You should not call him that!” flashed 
out Kitty. 

“All right,” Johnny agreed. “Slip of the 
tongue. I should have said indisposition to 
reason — incompatibility of eyesight.” 

“But why the kidnapping?” 

“When I went over to France I had about 
as much faith in psychology as [ had in the 
fake trance mediums I used to expose. I 
thought psychology highbrow stuff for col- 
lege professors to play with. But, Lord love 
you, [ learned some things over there. Man, 
it’s the greatest thing in the world. You 
win battles with it; you jack up the knees 
of nations with it when they begin to get 
panicky. It’s miracle with a new name, 
Psychology — ‘the science of the phenom- 
ena of the mind,’ says the dictionary; but 
there’s a lot more to it. That appeared to 
me the only dope to apply. Smother him 
with the Kaiser idea. Give him a glimmer 
of what the Germans thought of his stand. 
Make him roarin’, fightin’ mad. | might have 
talked and argued with him until | was deaf, 
dumb and blind, and never got anywhere. 

“On the day he told me never to darken 
his doors again, what do you suppose the 
row was about? British gold! He accused 
every newspaper in the country; they were 
all being bought. | lost my temper and 
barked that the only British gold we could 
lay our hands on came through the advertis- 
ing agencies of some English brands of soap 
and pills. He told the butler that T wanted 
my hat.” 

“And what did you do?” l asked Kitty. 

“TL eried. What else could | do?” 

“Took me about two weeks to rig up the 
scenery,” went on Johnny. “Tle thought 
we were ordinary crooks, out to separate 
him from his bank-book. It was the sight 
of his own photograph that turned the trick.” 

“But his absence how did you account 
for that?” 

“He had a slight cold and had gone inte 
the country to cure it,” Johnny grinned 

“What happened when he got home?” 

“He came into my reom on tiptoe,” said 


hitty. “Turned on the light and stared at 
me. I didn’t dare move, though I did peep 
from the corner of my eye. He rubbed his 
chin and rumpled his cowlick — as he al- 
ways does when he’s bewildered. Presently 
he turned out the light and stole away. When 
I came down to breakfast, he was already 
at the table, reading the morning paper. I 
was so frightened that I could hardly stand; 
but I went around and kissed him. He stood 
up and held me off at arms’ length. And 
then ——” 

“Well, and then?” I cried excitedly. 

“He let out a roar of laughter, and I fell 
on his shoulder and cried all the tears I'd 
been holding back for all week.” 

“But he never opened his head about the 
affair; not a single word; and Kitty and I 
didn’t know whether we'd won out or not. 
Two nights later I bucked up and presented 
myself. The butler let me in, and by the 
sour look of him I saw that to his mind I 
was still a personne au gratin. 1 marched 
straight into the study and stopped before 
the desk, I didn’t say a word; just laid 
down the mask and the bandana. I had to 
show him I was a sportsman.” 

“Johnny,” said I, “that was a stroke. To 
give the old bey a chance to be magnani- 
mous!” 

“T had that in mind. More psychology. 
I was ready to pay the penalty. Either | 
had won or lost; and if T had lost, the name 
of the jail wouldn't matter. Well, the old 
boy picked up his pipe, filled it, lighted it 
deliberately, and stared dreamily through 
the smoke — apparently at nothing. My 
shoes kept getting larger and larger and my 
clothes lost shape. By and by he rose, took 
the mask and the bandana over to the fire- 
place and dropped them into the flames. 
He came back to the desk and touched the 
button. Not a word from either of us, mind 
you, during all this time. The butler came 
in joyous. He had my hat. [saw Johnny 
Conroy going through life all alone. * Tell 
Miss Kitty | wish to see her.” Honestly, | 
could hear my clothes rustling as they re- 
adjusted themselves to my handsome form! 
Kitty came in on the run.” 

“didn't either! [| was too scared to run.” 

“Says the old boy to Kitty: ‘Do you 
really want to marry this man?’ ” 

“| told him,” interpolated Kitty, “that 
1 would never marry any other.  * Well, 
marry him, then. He's not such a fool as 
he looks.” z 

“And that was the only revenge le took, 
said Johnny. “Psychology is great stuff. 

1 raised Kitty's beautiful hand and in 
spected the brilliant white which 
adorned one of her fingers. 

“How about the science of the phenomens 
of the heart?” L asked 

“Well,” said Johnny, with his engaging 
smile, “perhaps that did have something to 
do with it!” 


{fehmed Abdullah which 


stone 


we took so much pleasure in announcing last month, and which at the last moment 
was crowded out of the magazine by a great press of other war material, will 


appear in the July number. 


Like old wine, the story has grown better for the keeping 





Getting After Mr. Lockett —— Continued from page 17 





campaign against the Lakes, and then the 
trouble started. The Lakes had money; Lock- 
ett was an alien who hadn't been formally 
introduced; and Stanley and I saw the possi- 
bility and rose to it. And there was one 
other complication here, and a big one. 

I hardly think that Stanley was thoroughly 
in love with Ruth Lake until he realized that 
the Englishman was under full steam, and 
going around the curve. For years he had 
been really fond of her, and it was no secret 
that he liked her better than any of the other 
girls; but it was rather generally said that 
Stanley was a typical bachelor, and that he 
wasn’t likely to participate at any wedding 
except as a fumbler of rings, or a stretcher of 
silk ropes for someone else. But when 
Lockett began to take the Lakes out in his 
new touring-car and bristled when any one 
else spoke of them in his hearing, Stanley got 
the thrill of competition in his heart. And 
then he was worried doubly. 

“Hang it!” he said savagely to me. “Just 
look at the mess it puts me in! We ought to 
have got to work sooner! How can I go 
up there to Ruth and her mother now, and 
tell ‘em what you and I’ve been suspecting 
about this chap? A couple of weeks ago 


yes. But if I did it now — can you think of 
a worse chestnut? Little Stanley trotting 
in . . . ‘Please don’t like Mr. Lockett any 
more; we think there’s something queer 
about him’... Damn! And there’s nothing 
definite anyway —it’s nothing but a hunch 
that he’s putting something over on us!” 

“One thing we can do,” I said. “Cable 
Martinson.” 

Stanley reddened with excitement. 

“And by thunder we will! And we'll get 
some action on this thing! I haven't trusted 
that man for one holy minute, and here's 
where we begin to find out the truth!” 

So we cabled to Martinson in Italy. 


To a man of lively imagination nothing 
can be much more exhilarating than an 
opportunity to play detective in a good 
cause. And here we had two good causes. 
First and foremost, of course, there was our 
country to be protected against a possible 
spy. Then, of course, there was the cause 
of the unsuspecting American woman about 
to be made a tool of by the designing 
foreigner. Altogether it was good stuff to 
play with. 

Of course I probably shouldn't have felt 


this way if the personal elements in the case 
hadn't been so strong. But here was poor 
old Stanley, fretting and fuming, and there 
was pretty little Ruth Lake, absolutely 
unsuspecting, and her pretty little mother; 
and finally there was Theobald A. H. Lock- 
ett, who might be an Englishman or not, a 
gentleman or not, a blackleg or a plain 
impostor. If it hadn't been so serious, I'd 
have positively enjoyed it. 

Meanwhile, Stanley's doctor insisted upon 
his taking another month’s rest before he 
went to Washington to buckle down to a big 
war job there. And, though every day I ex- 
pected word about my passport and my ship 
I seemed doomed to disappointment week 
after week. So I was glad in a way of the 
Lockett affair to take my mind off my own 
longing to be in France. 

While we were waiting for an answer from 
Martinson, Stanley and I set out to collect 
all the additional data we could. We got all 
the information to be had in New York, 
and there was enough to make us open our 
eyes. In the first place, there wasn’t any 
Theobald A. H. Lockett in any reputable 
London club. He wasn't in “Who's Who,” 
and he wasn’t in the Army List. There was 
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by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a father Should Nave. 

Knowledge a father Should impart to His Sen 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Mave. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Kaowledze a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Mave. 

Wustrated Knowledge @ Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wile Should Have. 
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You Can Have 
Beautiful 
Eyebrows and Lashes 


Ihe nightly use of “Lash-Brow- 
Ine’ tends to stimulate the eye 
brows and lashes, making them 
long, thick and luxuriant, adding 
wonderfully to your beauty, charm 
and attractiveness, Used successfully 
by thousands. Send sec and we will 
mail you “Lash-Brow-ine" and our 
beauty booklet prepaid in plain sealed cov 
er. Satisfaction assured or money refunded. 
“Lash-Brow-ine" passes the McClure-Westfield 
Standard for pure toilet preparations. 
(Maybel! Laboratories, 
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WANTED —AN IDEA! oiieis*uine'to patent? 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for “Needed 


Inventions ’ an get your Patent and your Money. 


i “How to 
RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept 50, Washington, D. C. 
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“Fifty-fifty on the Last Smoke, Bill!” 


There is no unselfishness in the trenches 
be as quick to share their Smokes with the boys “ Over 


Sergeant Underhill and Private Kloep- 
fer, Two Gallant MeClure Lads, Say 
“Smokes” are their sole enjoyment 
in the trenches. 


My pear Mii sROWN 


Can picture me enjoying youl 
nokes in a dugout forty feet below the 
ground? Ihe bursting of these shells 
uld shake the very beams of our dugout 
Che old fighting 69th is surely living up 
»every tradition of her famous past Wi 
have made things pretty warm for Her 
ait You couldn't even begin to antici 
pate what war really is, until actually in 
the trenches, and | am happy to say that 
ve have some brave bunch of bovs Four 
of our men have been recommended for the 
Croix de Guerre for calmness and bravery 
under heavy bombardment, in my company 
You package of smokes arrived today 
like a diamond from a clear sky What 
(ruy Empe said in January MeClure’s is 
more than true hey are the only enjoy- 
ment we have in the trenches 
The week we spent in the trenches we 
t but littl sleep I had my shoes off 
only once and that was to change my socks 
Some times we would fall off to sle« p and ay 
the rats would play tag over us. Still with 3 
ill hardships the inf intrymen h ive to put up 
with, there are some things fascinating which 
makes the game humorous and exciting 
CHA \. UNperniii. Sergeant, 
Co, A, 165 Infantry, France 
Drear Frrenps 
lam very glad to sav that I received two 
ckages from “Our Boys in France To- 
weo Fund They were good smokes and 
I appreciated them very much. Sherman 


d say the truth when he said “war is 


hell,” especially when those 77s burst about 
ten vards from me 

l Was verv shaky the first day but got 
used to it in hurry. A couple of my 
friends were recommended for the Croix 
de Guerre for bravery, and the boys are 
keeping up their fighting name and I sup- 
pose you people at home will hear some 
wonderful stories about us, 
Yours sincerely, 

Freep. C. KLorprer, 
Co. A, 165 Infantry, A.E.F.. France 


A Carton of Smokes “Looks as Big as 
the Flatiron Building” 


Several days ago I was the recipient of a package of smokes 
which had been sent over here by the fund gotten up by you 
I acknowledged receipt of the package to the donor and 


just want to say “thank you” for the part you played 
in forwarding it Smoking material is very searce bere 
ind when we are unable to get U. S. brands, we have to 
fall back on the French tobacco, and as you no doubt 
know, that is mighty poor smoking. The Red Cross has 
heen making distributions of tobacco sent over and it is 
in interesting sight to see the boys when it is announced 
You would think that some one had willed them a for- 
{ume The intrinsic value of these packages is small, but 
when a fello cannot get anvthing to smoke. one of these 
litt] triped ho looks as big as the Flatiron Building 
E. H. Loaan, A.S., S. ¢ 





Give a little bit to a Soldier who is 


giving his all for you! 
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“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 

25 West 44th Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN | want to do my part to help the Ameri 
can * who are fighting my battle in France Since 
tobacco does it--I'm Check below how you 
desire to contribute 


soldic 


for tobacco 


I send you herewith : 
my contribution the purchase of tobacco for 
American soldiers. This does not obligate me to con- 
tribute more. 

I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you $1.00 
a mofhth te supply him with “smokes” for the duration 
of the war. 


toward 


Name 


Address 

















Contributed by James M ontgomery Flagg 


GOOD WORK, ELKS! 


The Elks Club of Miles City, Montana, will probably go 
down into history as furnishing the most unique method for 
raising money to supply our embattled soldiers in France with 
tobacco 

Mr. N. D. Josephi, a well-known traveling man who is giv- 
ing his time and efforts without compensation, to promote in- 
terest in “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund”, reports that a 
member of the Elks Club of Miles City grew so enthusiastic 
over the work of this Tobacco Fund when it was explained to 
him that he donated a steer to be turned into cash for the 
benefit of the fund. The Elks Club, challenged to exert itself 
by this donation, killed the steer and sold it at $1.00 a pound to 
patriotic citizens. As a result, the sum of $616.30 was realized. 





The Friend That Never Fails 

By Richard Le Gallienne 

When work is scarce, and cares are many, 

And life is down to its last penny, 

\ drink will help vou for a minute 

But, in the end, there’s nothing in it; 

Then, take my word, the friend in need 

Is the old pipe and the old weed. 


Life has its little time of roses, 

But, when its first sweet chapter closes, 
The brave young days of Do-and-Dare-It 
Come the long davs of Grin-and-Bear-It. 
There's nothing then to help you through 
Except a quiet pipe or two. 


The cup that cheers and then betrays us, 
And with more trouble swift waylays us, 
For all the little good it brings us, 

Into a far worse hole soon flings us; 

But when has good tobacco led 

To broken heart or broken head? 


Dear lads that leave your desks and benches, 
To fight our battles in the trenches, 

We have no better gift to send you 

For, when there’s no one to befriend you, 
Grip your old pipe in your old jaw — 
You're « new man with the first draw! 


will the men 


at home 


There”? 


TOBACCO and 
the WAR 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
Of the Vigilantes 


Written for “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund’ 


In the trenches men are subjected to : 
strain, physical and mental, such as men 
never experienced before. Their 
senses—which we used to believe Nature had 
intended for the good of man—are so many 
doors wide open to let destruction in. Human 
nerves cannot endure the hammer, ham- 
mer, hammer, of the multitudinous instru- 
ments of hell day and night, night and day 

To protect soldiers from the assaults of 
hell, there is one great helper, tobacco. To 
the wounded, suffering nerves, tobacco, 
Nature's great nurse, applies its healing 
aid. After men have been torn, maimed, 
shattered, the Red Cross ambulance, with 
kind men and tender women, minister such 
comfort and help as surgery, medicine and 
nursing can give. But during the expec- 
tant interval, while the soldiers are waiting 
to be torn, maimed and shattered, the am- 
bulances of the Red Cross, the kindliness 
of men, the tenderness of women, can do 
nothing. ‘Tobacco alone can enable men 
to endure the unendurable waiting for the 
sudden coming of agony and death. To- 
bacco alone can bring with it the present 
assurance to the men in the trenches that 
there is a wealth of kindness, of tender- 
ness, of gratitude at home. 

Let those who take pleasure and pride 
in abstemiousness and in preaching, preach 
at boys at home or at idle women who 
smoke too many cigarettes, but let them 
not be so wrong-headed as to do anything 
to stop this one possible manifestation of 
human kindliness in the trenches, the plen- 
tiful giving of tobacco. 

With the approval of Mr. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, and of Mr. Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy, a society, “Our Boys in France 
Tobacco Fund,” has been organized. Every 
cent given to this fund will be expended 
upon tobacco for American soldiers and 
sailors in France. ‘Twenty-five cents will send a package, and 
will provide the soldier or sailor with a postal card addressed 
to the giver, on which to express his thanks. 

It requires no imagination to picture how welcome these 
packages will be. Who, that thinks of the trenches, who, 
that reads even the headlines of the morning paper, can smoke 
his own pipe, cigar or cigarette, with any sensation but that 
of shame at his own gross selfishness, unless it shall bring to 
his mind some soldier in the trenches smoking tobacco that 
he has sent ? 


have 





A Thankful Ambulance Man 


GENTLEMEN: 

This morning I received one of your bags and its contents 
compares With a $1,000 check at home; owing to delayed mails 
none of my Xmas boxes from the States have reached me and 
the contents of your bag was just what I was in need of most, 
as at the front where things are good and you live well, never- 
the-less there are many things we need and can’t get, the one who 
planned what to put in them surely knew what he was about. 

Paut V. ALLEN, 
American Amb. Ser. with the French Army. 





“The Poor Benighted Hindu” 


GENTLEMEN: 

I received a package of tobacco from you today and believe 
me I’m very thankful for same. For about three months I 
have been forced to smoke English tobacco and if you ever 
tried it I know you will feel sorry for me and say “There is a 
man who has surely done his bit.” But today, O Joy! we 
received through the Red Cross a packet and above all other 
things some real American tobacco. We have been in England 
for about three months receiving instructions and a few days 
ago we crossed the English channel. I saw quite a few Hindus 
who were members of the crew. They were dressed in a cotton 
shirt and a pair of light trousers. They wore wood sandals on 
their feet. We Americans being warmly dressed felt that they 
must be a hardy lot. But, if it is true as some people say that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, well, those Hindus must be 
thousands of miles away from the Lord. I wish to thank you 
again for your kind gift of tobacco. Yours very truly, 

Pvr. Sicgurp. A. ANDERSEN, 
$2nd Aero Squadron, A. E. F., Paris, France. 
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no record of his having taken a degree at 
Oxford; and the old newspaper files didn’t 
vive him any publicity as an_ intercollegiate 
ithlete, although he had remarked that he 
had won his half-blue against Cambridge. 
So that as a starter, Lockett went down 
on our laboratory test as a hundred per 
cent. liar, and the returns weren't all in yet. 

Stanley and I smiled knowingly at each 
other, and resolved to run our lines a little 
finer yet. We didn’t want to bring in the 
indictment until we had the last speck of 
proof, so that one day we had Lockett 
shadowed by a high-priced investigator from 
Burns’ office, and what we got for our fifty 
dollars was illuminating. Lockett went to 
town on the 9:35, took a taxi to a bank, went 
to a broker's office for an hour, and four 
other brokers’ offices in the subsequent hour, 
telephoned interminably, had a late lunch 
with a fat man at an obscure restaurant, 
wrote several letters in the writing-room of a 
hotel and didn’t mail them until he got to the 
Grand Central, engaged a compartment of 
the Pullman on the 4:34, and came out to 
Westchester alone. 

“That clinches it!” rasped Stanley. “I 
don’t know what his blamed game is, but it’s 
some game! He hasn't played square with us. 
If he’s in the army and is on the level why 
in thunder doesn’t he sport his uniform? 
He's a bad egg, and if Al Martinson cables 
what I'm expecting him to — exit Lockett!’ 

“No doubt about it,” I said. “But why 
delay?” 

“Just to complete it,” he said. 
finish the cycle.” 

“It’s your picnic,” I said, “and in the 
meantime how about the Lakes?” 

“Worse and worse. I tell you, that guy’s a 
hypnotist! He’s there day and night now; 
they can’t seem to talk about anybody else. 
To be frank, I'm scared to death!” 

“What at?” 

“Him,” said Stanley. “He'll carry her 
clear off her feet before she knows it. Women 
can’t stand this foreign element — they're 
too susceptible! But if we get the message 
I think we'll get from Al —— ” 

By this time, local gossip had boiled down 
to the assumption that Lockett was a rich 
commoner with nothing to do but to take 
care of his patrimony, and it was pretty 
clearly settled that he wanted Ruth Lake to 
help him take care of it. He left no loophole 
for any one to say that he had been clandes- 
tine. He took no chances on any adverse 
criticism that could possibly be prevented; 
he was careful to include Mrs. Lake in his 
plans; he had obviously sensed that if he had 
the mother to stand up for him, he was 
guaranteed against contingencies. And Mrs. 
Lake wasn’t afraid to admit that he was 
charming. 


> 


“Just to 


“ 


es,” she said. “He’s a wonderfully 
interesting man. I do wish I could tell you 
all he’s told us about his life ——- ” 

“Why, Mrs. Lake!” I said. “You're not 
hinting that he has any seerets to keep!” 

She betrayed a trifle of anxiety, and — as 
{ thought — chagrin. She looked exactly 
like a woman who has forgotten that she was 
supposed to keep the cat in jail. 

“Tm not hinting anything at all,” she said 
sweetly. “ But Major Lockett iz 

“Major!” I exclaimed. “ Major!” 

There was no doubt about her discomfiture 
now. Presently she raised her eyes to mine, 
and I'd have bet that she didn’t know how 
apprehensive she really seemed. 

“A slip of the tongue,” she said lightly. 
“ Mr. Lockett. As I was saying, he 5 

I looked at her steadily. 

““He’s made a pretty deep impression on 
Ruth, hasn’t he?” I asked. 

The color in her cheeks was, to my way of 
thinking, a wide-open confession. 

“IT... 1 don’t know,” she stammered. 
“He’s a very attractive man 

“With money,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“But what is his family?” I asked her as 
indifferently as I could. ‘And where does 
he really come from?” 

“IT... he’s from the south of England.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “probably an officer of 
provincial troops, eh?” 

“Well — I'd judge so 

“He’s told the rest of us so little,” I said, 
“that I thought he might have told you 
more.” (This was as eryptic as I could make 
it.) “I’m awfully interested in him, really! 
Tell me about him.” =~ 

And after I had taken pity on her helpless- 
ness, I went straight to Stanley and gave him 
all the news there was. 

“Now then!” I said to him. “It’s as plain 
as daylight, and you guessed it! He’s daz- 
zled the Lakes with all the traditional old 
hocus-pocus, including the nom-de-guerre and 











” 





the secret mission. That’s my theory, and 
I'll bank on it! She called him ‘ Major’!” 

“See?” said Stanley. “I recognized that 
mustache as soon as I set eyes on it!” 

“You certainly did. And he told us he 
wasn’t a military man, and that he registered 
from London for convenience! Now shall 
we wait to hear from Martinson, or not?” 

“We'll wait,” said Stanley, with grimness. 
“If we're going to put this chap out, we'll put 
him out to stay out. But I do wish Al 
would hurry up and cable. Let’s see — ex- 
actly what was it we asked him?” 

“We said: ‘Do you know or vouch for 
Theobald A. H. Lockett? Reasons vital.’” 

“That ought to fetch him,” said Stanley 
thoughtfully. “Well, if we don’t hear by 
Thursday ... ” He broke off sharply, and 
looked at me with an expression of inde- 
scribable impatience and disgust. 

“What's the matter?” 

“We're a fine couple of boobs,” snapped 
Stanley contemptuously. “Wasting tolls 
on cablegrams to Al! And. there’s an em- 
bassy in Washington, and a consulate in New 
York, too! Wouldn't they know whether he’s 
an army man or not?” 

“Oh, but wait!” I said. “That doesn’t 
signify anything. He could probably explain 
anything they gave out. But hit him on the 
social side, and the deed’s done. I'd start 
now, but if you want to kill time until Mar- 
tinson puts in his evidence — it’s not my 
funeral. If McAdoo wants you in Washing- 
ton in two weeks I shouldn't think you had 
much time to fool around here.” 

“That’s so. Well—” Stanley got up, 
and stood for a moment at the window. Sud- 
denly he turned, and snatched up his hat. 

“Where to?” I asked him. 

“I’m going up there,” said Stanley dog- 
gedly. “And find out just where I stand.” 

“That's the way to talk! Put him on the 
defensive. By the way, I get my passport 
to-morrow, and then it will be a question of 
only a few days more for me.” 

“Great!” said Stanley. He was on the 
threshold as he spoke, and the telephone 
rang. “I'll take it,” said Stanley. “Hello? 
Yes — Mr. Holcombe speaking. Go ahead.” 
There was a short interval during which 
he waved frantically backwards to me. 
“Thank you!” he said, and hung up the 
receiver. 

“Martinson?” I cried. 

“Right!” said Stanley, his eyes blazing. 
“Just three words — ‘Never met him’! I 
guess that doesn’t mean anything, eh?” 
“The low-down sneak! The - 3 

“Well,” I said, “ what’s the nert step? The 
lid’s off. What are we going to do about it?” 

Stanley halted with a stamp that shook 
the floor. 

“What am I going to do? I'm going up to 
the Lakes! We're going to put this whole 
deal up to that family, and —— ” 

“Hold on a minute,” I said, motioning to 
him. “That's all very well in its way, but it 
isn’t particularly sporting at that. It’s too 
indirect. The best thing for us to do is to 
fight it out with Lockett first. Isn't it?” 

“Um.” Stanley pondered hard. “You 
mean you'd give him a chance to crawl, 
and get away? A thing like him? Think 
he deserves it? Not in a million years!” 

“T think it might reflect more credit on you 
and me. You're ina rather compromising po- 
sition, aren't you? Let's have the battle with 
him. We don't want to have any women 
mixed up in this — it’s a man’s proposition!” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said Stanley. 
“Tl drop down-stairs and see if I can find 
out where he is.” 

It was several minutes before I heard his 
footsteps on the stairs again. He came 
smashing back into the room, and leaned 
against the door frame to recover his breath, 
and gesticulated wildly with both hands. 

“He’s gone!” he panted. “He’s gone! Get 
your car out — quick — will you?” 

“What's the idea?” I gasped. 

“He's left—given up his room — gone!” 
And Stanley roared it at me. 

“Good riddance! You —— ” 

“No!” Stanley clutched my arm. “The 

. the big blackguard — they’ve eloped!” 

Somewhat later I remembered that at this 
juncture my own logic had deserted me. I] 
simply took Stanley’s statement at its face 
value, and we went down the stairway like 
two firemen going down the pole from the 
dormitory at a third alarm. My roadster 
was in the Inn garage. 

“Jump in!” I bawled. 
heading for?” 

“Lenox!” said Stanley, jamming down his 
hat. “And drive like Billy-be-damned!” 

“What’s the story?” I asked excitedly. 
“T can drive, too . . . what is it?” 

“I went to his [Continued on page 5.3] 
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Rupert Julian as The Kaiser 


The Hun 


In His Haunts! 


HERE did they come from 
—these Hunnish hordes 
who pour forth to rape women, 
slaughter children, ruin peaceful 
homes, and revive all the sav- 
ageries we thought dead forever? 
What is the nature of the 
king and people who can boast 
that atrocities that would 
shame the devil are done by a 


You will find the answer to 
such questions as these in Her- 
bert Bayard Swope’s great book 
“Inside the German Empire.” 
In this world war—knowledge 
is power, and knowledge will be 
power in the peace that follows. 
lo be able to fight the Hun in- 
telligently, America must have 
thorough 


understanding of 


the sanction of God? him. It will not do to dismiss 

Will Germany dethrone the him with a curse. You must 
Kaiser who, while his six sons know his strength and weak- 
live protected, pours out his ness. ‘This book interprets for 


you the dark empire that sits 
athwart the progress of the ages. 


AMBASSADOR GERARD SAYS: 
“Thi \ 

be deep interest in the 

political, spiritual and mil 


people’s blood like water to 
feed his evil ambitions? 


Herbert Bayard Swope entered the German 
Empire to write this book. It is written out of 
his personal contact with the sinister figures 


ughout the world there ts and should 
1e conditions—economic, 
tary—under which 


now in the forefront of German action. He Germany and her Allies are sustaining them 

produced a book so revealing, so well-written, — selves after more than two years of wat 

so absorbing, that today it is a classic among “The facts and impressions contained in 

the books that deal with the war. this book, gathered first hand by the author, 
The New York Times says of it: “Here is whose friendship | value and whose prof 


an invaluable book about the war. It isa book — sional equipment | admire, form an important 


we need for our information and understanding contribution to contemporaneous history and 
now, and we may well believe that we shall possess a referential value for the future. 
continue to need for our historical reference in No subject today is more vital or worthier 
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of serious attention. 
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Am I Getting 
the Maximum 
Safety and 
Income? 


HIS is a question every 

investor should ask 
himself. It is vital to his 
interests. Unless his se- 
curities are Safe and yield 
the greatest income con- 
sistent with safety, they fall 
short of what a true in- 
vestment ought to be. 


The investor should also 
ask: 
“Are my bonds underwritten 
and safeguarded by a banking 
house of the highest reputa- 
tion, experience and respon- 
sibility? 
“Are they protected against 
market fluctuations in price? 
“Do they relieve me of all 
care, responsibility and worry? 


“Are their interest and princi- 


pal always paid promptly in 
cash?” 
i ons . ’ 
The owner of first mortgage 6°) 
bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, answers “yes,” to 
each of these questions, These 


bonds are an ideal investment for 
safety and income, have 
brought satisfaction for 36 years 
to thousands of investors. 


and 


Write today for our current cir- 
culars, describing a well-diversi- 
fied list of these sound bonds, 
ind our booklet, “Acid Tests of 
War Time”—a 
publication of great value to every 
investor during this period. Ask for 


Investments in 


Circula Ni l su4 
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36 years without loss to any investor. 
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The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurances 
and investment subjects Many 
readers have written that it is in 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Depart m nt is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
had at a dollar per copy 
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cents 


may be 


Uncle Sam’s 


Thrift Army 
















McCLURE’S for JUNE 
Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities, A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made for this special service. The Fi- 
nancial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 


The Road to Independence 


T is probable that the majority of rich 
men, if asked to state their rules for the 
attainment of almost invari- 
ably would reply that hard work and 
saving are the two most important 
Ever the world however, 
people have been trying to get rich without 
hard work and a long wait, and although 
it is true that some men have become finan- 
cially independent through a stroke of good 
fortune or a daring speculation, their num- 
ber is not large. People. particularly those 
who cannot afford it, still fall ready victims 
to the lure of enormous profits from mining 
ventures which unscrupulous promoters so 
glibly promise This, too, in the face of the 
established fact that 
put into the ground than ever has been taken 


SUCCESS, 


since began, 


more money has been 
out 

It is a curious circumstance thal people 
will save and deny themselves for vears, and 
then put their every cent into some scheme 
most eXamination 


which even the CUPsOry 


should convince them is unsafe. ‘There is 
the example of the lumberjack, who, after 
six months of toil from daylight to dark, 


took his earnings and went into the city 
Almost his first move was to repair to a 
house where roulette being 
His entire savings, which probably 


yambling Was 
played 
represented also all his fortune, he risked on 


one turn of the wheel, and as is usually the 


by Paul Tomlinson 


Can people whe buy stocks on margin 
blame Wall Street when they lose? Or is 
it their own fault for gambling when they 
have no business to do so? Why is it that 
people who would be horrified at the sug- 
gestion that they play cards for money or 
bet on a horse race will speculate in stocks 
with an easy conscience? 

Now, it is not the intention of the writer 
to convey the impression that the prospect 
of gain is to be ignored when securities are 
purchased. On the other hand prospective 
profits may very properly be considered by 
every investor, but when profits alone are 
thought of and profits out of all proportion 
to the amount of the investment, then the 
investment becomes a speculation. Specula- 
tion is a dangerous luxury and is only for the 
rich 

Almost every one of us would like to be 
financially independent. To be sure there 
are some people who toil for the pure love 
of work, but I fancy the majority of us look 
upon work as a means to an end, rather than 
anend in itself. First of all our concern is, 
or should be, for the proper care of those 
dependent upon us; our secondary aim is to 
acquire enough money so that some day we 


can gratify our longing, not for leisure 


only failed of their goal, but as a result been 
denied the means of ever reaching it. The 
safest way is investment. It is slow, but 
it is sure, and the directions are plain to every 
traveler if he will but read. There is no 
man who cannot travel that road. 

Is there any excuse for people to speculate 
in war times? Has any one the right to 
waste money these days, even though it be 
his own? Money is essential to victory, 
just as men are, and the Government does 
not gamble with men. When a_ general 
maps out his campaign he does not rely upon 
chance to win his victories. That is, not if 
he can help it. And no man has to rely 
upon chance to win his battle with depen- 
dency. Most of us can become independent 
if we will 

Someone will say that he cannot save money 
in sufficient amounts for it ever to be worth 
while. Suppose you save a hundred dollars 
every year on the basis of approximately 
two dollars a week. It does not seem like 
much, but suppose you invest that hundred 
dollars every year to yield a five per cent. 
return. Suppose you allow the interest to 
accumulate, and it, too, yields five per cent. 
Do you know that at the end of ten years 
you would have $1,320.67? In other words 
you would own $320.67 more than you put 
in, and you would have averaged over thirty- 
two dollars a year in interest for the ten-year 





case, he lost. “Oh, well.” he exclaimed necessarily, but for that feeling of security — period. At the end of fifteen years you would 
philosophically, “easy come, easy go.” The which a snug bank balance alone can give have $2,265.73 and at the end of twenty 
story is amusing, but it is tragic as well How can we reach the point of being in- years your savings would amount to $3,471.89, 
How many people have seen their money dependent? Is it through speculation or If you should save a hundred dollars a year 
swept away as the lumberjack did his, investment? Undoubtedly the majority of — for twenty years, in that time your $2,000 
not lest at roulette probably, but in those who have tried speculation have not | would earn you $1,471.89 which is as much 
some other get - rich - quick as any of us ought to expect. 
scheme where the chances If you should stop at the end 
iwainst winning were even of twenty years, the income 
yreater ’ . Xs . on your $3,471.89 at five per 

In December of 1916, on th McClure s Financial Booklet cent. would bring you 4° 
day Secretary Lansing made Kighth Edition $175.59 a year, or $1446 a 
his famous remark that the month. Five hundred dollars 
United States was on the Partial List of Contents a year saved in the same way, 
verge of war, it may be re at the end of twenty years 
membered that securities on — Tlow the Financial Swindler Works Investments Readily Convertible © would amount to $17,359.62 
the Stock Exchange suffered How to Avoid Worthless Stocks into Cash and vield an income of $867.98 
severe and sudden declines Safe Investments for Little Sums How Big Investors Place Their au year or $72.38 a mont h. A 
On the morning of that day Safe Investments for Larger Sums Funds few examples like these prove 


t man appeared im a broker's 
office in Wall Street with 
thousand dollars, the savings 
of his lifetime. He had heard 
of the fortunes made by specu 
lators in war stocks, and the 
prospect of quick and 
profits lured him = on Ile 
hought stocks on margin with 
his entire ten thousand dollars 
Less than a quarter of an hou 
later Secretary Lansing’s re 
mark had been made public 
and the man was penniless 
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How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money toa Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

\ Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Phe Partial-Payment Plan 


llow 
Prevent 
struction 


Their 


Your Money 


War 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. See announcement above. 
Address all communications to MeClure Financial and [Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W 


4th St.. New York 





Hlow to Analyze a Bond 
to Care for Securities and 
Loss 


llow to Figure the Real Return on 


Kirst Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 





that steady saving does count, 
and meanwhile if a business op- 
portunity requiring some cap- 
ital should present. itself, the 
man Who has some money saved 
is the one who can take advan- 
tage of it 

No one need speculate when 
bargains arp being offered as 
freely as they are now. Most 
unusual opportunities in the 
investment market have been 
made available as a result of 
war conditions. 1 have before 
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Taking advantage of 
Investment Opportunities 


UR current investment list pre- 
sents a wide range of sound se- 
curities at prices unusually attractive. 
It will be sent upon request for MC-67. 
The National City Company main- 
tains complete departments for the 
investigation and analysis of different 
classes of securities. 

‘These departments are equipped to 
give full information as to the status 
of any securities you may now have, 
and to suggest, if desired, advan- 
tageous readjustments of your present 
holdings. 


The National City 


Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Correspondent Offices in 24 Cities 
Bonds Short Term Notes 


th ‘Na 


Acceptances 











GLOBE OIL 
COMPANY 





114°, Monthly Dividends 
being paid 


71 Producing Wells 
No Bonds 
No Preferred Stock 


Daily Production 1,500 
Barrels 


Send for Circular M. C. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York City 



























$850,000 
First Mortgage 
| 6% Serial Bonds 


Bonds in denominations of 
$100 to $5000. Write for 
booklet, “A Buyer's Guide 
to Good Investments.” 


os Federal 


Bond & Mortgage Co. 





Harry W. Ford, Pres. 
Detroit 
(86; 








6” FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


90C Griswold Street 
ro 
6” 


The Most Dependable Income Producer 


As land always has been and always will be “humanity's 
pertect ideal of that which isimmovable, indestructible and 
imperishable, so has it the inalienable right to that other 
high honor of furnishing the highest type of substantial se- 


curitiesknownto man.” 
farms in Oklahoma, Texas, 


Our 1 ortgages covering improved 
New Mexico, Arkansas and 


Louisiana are just as safe as Government Bonds. Inour 33 
years experience no investor has ever lost one penny of 


interest or principal. 


Write for our new booklet. 


Reference: Bradstreet or Dun's. Others on request. 


THE F.B. COLLINS INVESTMENT CO., Incorporated 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
Lt) which we can recommend otter the most thorough 


List No. 718 
investors. 


e 
|. investigation. Please ask for Loan 
$25 Certificates of Deposit 8a) 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence 


Kar 





me a selected list of railroad and industrial 


bonds now selling at prices to yield more than 
five per cent.. and these bonds are marked 
“first grade.” IT have also a list of carefully 
chosen stocks which at current quotations 
will average a return of nearly six and one 
half per cent. to the purchaser. Can any one 
reasonably demand better investment op- 
portunities? Why then is it necessary to 
speculate and risk needlessly whatever you 
have saved? 

The Government appreciates the benefits 
of thrift and saving, and it urges citizens to 
practise these virtues in every way. Before 
the war the annual savings of our people 
averaged between five and six billion dollars. 
Last year we saved nearly fifteen billion. 
Savings and investments are the materials 
with which the road to independence is paved. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


“The Value of Insurance” is the title of an 
interesting booklet describing the many val- 
uable features of life insurance. ‘This will be 
sent upon request by the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago, have just 
issued a January investment list. a booklet, 
* The Oldest Safe Investment,” and a booklet 


| explaining the income tax 





“A Nation at War—Its Financial Needs” 
and “Bonds as Safe as Our Cities” are the 
titles of two intensely interesting booklets 
published to emphasize to investors how 
exceptionally attractive Government and 
Municipal Bonds are at the present time. 
Write William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and 14 Wall Street, 
New York, for free copies of these booklets. 

In view of the interest in government 
financing. The National City Company of 
New York is preparing a booklet, with 
reference to the financing of the wars of 
1812-64-98 and 1917. Ask for it. 

The Stock Growers’ State Bank, of Timber- 
lake, S. D).. will send, upon request, a booklet 
entitled “Guaranteed 5©, Certificates.” 

Kk. M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York, have issued 
a new booklet describing in full “The Ten 
Payment Plan” of buying active securities, 
and the advantages of this plan to the in- 
vestor. Copy sent upon request. Write FE. 
M. Fuller & Co., 50 Broad Street, New York. 

The Twenty Payment Plan was originated 
by Slattery & Co., Ine.. of 40° Exchange 
Place, New York City, and has been in sue 
cessful operation for a great many years 
Booklet 63-A describing the plan in detail 
Will be forwarded to any one by this firm 
tipon request, 

The © Punetions of a Commission Broker 
age House.” is published for free distribution 
by L. R. Latrobe & Co.. LIL Broadway, New 
York. ‘This book clearly explains the details 
of buying and selling securities. 

‘The Babson Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly reports 
and charts to anticipate the movement in 
security, commodity, and labor prices 

Booklet Me 8, recently published hy The 
IF. B. Collins Investment Company, gives 
information regarding Farm Loans ino the 
Southwest. Send for copy. Address: Okla 
homa City, Okla. 

“We're Right on the Ground.” issued by 
kK. J. Lander & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D.. 
covers the subject of Farm Mortgages from 
the Northwest in a conservative manner 
A copy will be sent upon request. 

Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kans., will send 
upon request an interesting list) of farm 
mortgages. Send for list 718. 

Known throughout the world “The 
Home of Banking-by-Mail,” The Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is sending free to all who write for it, 
booklet “D” which gives details of the bank’s 
service to those living hundreds of miles 
from Cleveland. 4°; compound interest is 
paid on deposits. 

Farson, Son & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., will send upon request an inter- 
esting booklet dealing with the Globe Oil 
Company. Send for “The Story of Oil.” 

The Federal Bond & Mortgage Co., De- 
troit, Mich., will send upon request an inter- 
esting booklet, dealing with the advantages 
of Detroit Real Estate Bonds. Send for 
booklet M. C. “Key to Safe Investment.” 
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No advertisement is accepted for the financial sec- 
tion of McCLURE’S until after careful investigation 
by trained experts of the personal integrity of the 
advertiser and of the ss of the propositi 
While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 
ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 
that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 











INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 974% 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


You can do it 


by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 


Inthe past t welve years 15,000 people havetaken insurance 


by the Postal’s direct method 


(without agents) and the Com- 


pany has distributed over $10,000,000—al! by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 


The Postal way is the best way. 


Write today, mentioning 


McClure's, for June with date of birth and occupation, 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALONE, President 


Postal Life Bldg., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of Policyholders 








biget ot is no hindrance to saving money by mail at 4% interest 
’ with this large safe bank, which has been conducting a conserva- 
tive savings bank business for 50 years: No matter where you live— 
send today for a copy of Our interesting booklet’. 


THE CITIZENS SA 


CLEVE UAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


Co. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 











of American Industries 


corporations. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 











Buy 
an | 
Income 


Month 
by 
Month 


Share in the Profits 


through the purchase of dividend-pay 


ing stocks of the country’s leading 


Advantages of 
The Ten Payment Plan 
1. You may buy to suit your means 
one share and upwards. 


», Convenient terms— initial deposit of 
20'%, the balance payable in nine 
equal monthly payments. 

° systematic plan of saving 
PROFITABLE WHILE YOU SAVE 

and enabling you to acquire full 
ownership in the securities you buy 
Write for booklet M-6 and 


fist of investment suggestions 





Members of 
Consolidated stock Exchange of N. Y 


50 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Labor and You 

Labor, now on the up-end of 
the industrial see-saw, is reaching 
formore money. Babson Reports 
post you on labor’s aims, and will 
aid in handling the labor problem 
to the satisfaction of employer 
and wage earner. 


a ae 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by 
equal reaction. Work with a defi- 
nite policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. M-27 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass 


Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 


Engineering Offices 


























What Does | 


LR.JATROBE & Co 


111 Broadway 





Your Broker Do 


when you send him an order? 
fhis information, which every 
investor should know, has been 
clearly set forth ina book we g 
have published for FREE dis- Y 
tribution to investors, 


Ask for Copy C-1 


**Partial Payment Plan’ 


“ 


Established 1908 U 
New York 
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The great power in the world war is the American Farmer 
He is needed as never before. Your money invested in our 
Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds helps finance the 
farmer of the Great Northwest. 
and current offerings. 


J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Farm'Mortgages 


THE GREAT POWER 









Send for pamphlet ‘‘T”’ 
Denominations $100 and up. 







Capital and Surplus $500,000 














DROFITS 


From Investments 


Your investment — profit 
on something than | 
decision to buy stocks or bonds 


cloypn na 
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hore he tere 


\ny broker can execute orders 
for securities when you so desire 

But it isthe knowledge of WHEN 
and HOW best to buy that makes 


investments profitable to you 
Our fortnightly publication 


Investment Opportunities 


tells WHEN—and our copyrighted 
TWENTY PAYMENT BOOKLET 
tells HOW. Both sent gratis upon 


request for 63-A. 


SLATTERY 


Investment Securities 
Founded: 1908 


40 Exchange Place New York 
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BANKING BY MAIL TO vas taaans aaa 


Invest your savings in our Guaranteed 5‘; 
Certificates 
Guaranty Bank Law protecting you against 


loss. 


Stock Growers State Bank 


TIMBER LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA 25 West 44th Street 
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issued under authority of our 


Write for our Booklet today. 


Fina 


Wise investment houses realize that money spent in ad 
ising now will be well invested The various govern 
t loans will create an army of new investors in thi 
itry People who bought the first Liberty Loan are 
buying other securities ou can secure good busi 
now and get in touch with many others, who will bu 


onditions improve, by advertising in the financial 

artment of McClure's 

ncial & Insurance Department, McClure's Magazine 
New York, N.Y 
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These are only two of the 70 genius- 
inspired storiesthat Robertson wrote. 
They appeal to women and to men 
alike—for through them Romance 
and Realism go hand in hand. There 


This Girl and This Boy 
Meet on a Desert Island 


EARS before they had been cast up by shipwrecks on 
opposite sides of the island. 
knew of the other. How they survive—how they meet 

—what each thinks of the other 
share together the perils and joys of their wild existence— 
Morgan Robertson tellsit all in his daring story “Primordial” 
and its sequel ‘“‘The Three Laws and the Golden Rule.”’ 


Both grew up—neither 





how they become one and 


“Treasure Island’’; fascinating tales 
of hypnotism; amazing studies of 
personalities; stories of men and wo- 
men in curious situations; stories 
that lift you out of yourself; marvel- 





Ro 


Do Vou |} 


alter twenty 


inventor a 
by ali the 


and became 


How 





McCLURE 
BOOK CO 
76 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


MecCh 
nined ‘that this penniless old man should be 


Ire 
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Ca 


bertson’s Strange Career 


rreat 


~ and 


na 





he history of this remarkable man? 
rs a sailor before the mast, he became an 
writer, whose stories were eagerly taken 
he grew old 


How 


ble to spin any more varns? 


lagazine publishers? 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


given his 


are salt sea stories 


Kipling’s; pirate stories that rival 








What Great Writers Say: 


Richard Harding Davis 

“A master of his art. No lover of 
real stories can afford to miss reading 
Morgan Robertson.” 


Irvin S. Cobb 
“No American writer has ever written 
better short stories than Morgan Robert- 


son 





How 


Booth Tarkington 

“His stories are bully-—-his sea is 
foamy and his men have hair on their 
chests. 


dleter- 











ous, gripping stories—8 volumes of 
them— 2,000 pages—600,000 words. 


better than 


rightful place in literature, and the money necessary to 
enable him and his wife to spend their last days in com- 
parative comfort? How this dream came true—and then, 
as he began to enjoy the royalties from his books, how 
the old man died on his first vacation in twenty years? 
Nothing was left to his frail little widow except the roy- 
alties from this sale. If requests for the books come 
quickly, then her fear of want is pushed further away; if 
few orders are received, then again draws near the pov- 
erty of which she has already had too large a share. 


Robertson’s Complete Published Works—For_the First Time 


Only selected stories of Morgan 
Robertson have been offered be- 
fore. Now you are offered 

his complete published 

works in 8 volumes 

and the cost is 


for « trifling if ordered 
in connection 
with a two 
, 
years 
sub- 
. tu ert g- Magaziues 
. it desired A prese subscript 
“a 2 z ‘ the | 


scription to McClure’s and a two years’ subscrip- 
tion to the Metropolitan. Cut thecoupon andmail 
it. Send no money. Your name will be entered at once 





as a subscriber for McClure’s and Metropolitan, each for 
two years—48 big magazines. The 8 Morgan Robertson 
books, pictured and described on this page, will be shipped 








The books we r 
high costs of | 
good fo t 
ment brings, an extra 
Man,” making 9 volumes 


\ 











r and paper prevailed. 






in all. 


made up the literary Bohemia of New York. 





A Prize for Promptness 


offer you were made before the present 
Because of this 
will include with every order this announce- 
volume ‘“‘Morgan Robertson, the 
a This extra volume, which 
is in uniform binding, was originally printed for private 
circulation among Robertson's friends, and contains his 
own life story, as well as contributions by his friends who 


to you at once, prepaid. All you pay is $1.00 a month for 
ten months—payments to be made upon receipt of month- 
ly statements from us. 


The booksare printed from large, clear type on fine paper,and 
they are bound in handsome red cloth, with gold stamping. 
For lovers of beautiful books we have made a 
special edition de luxe in full red leather binding. 
This set may be obtained by making four extra 
monthly payments of $1.00 each. Indicate your 
choice of binding when you mail the coupon. If you wish 








76 FIFTH AVE. 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 


y cash a discount of 5% is allowed. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Getting After Mr. Lockett oom pavene from page 49 





room,” said Stanley between his teeth. 
door was open—luggage standing around. 
So I ran down to the office — he paid his 
bill an hour ago and said he'd send for his 
things. So I telephoned the Lakes. I got a 
maid. She said Lockett had dashed up in 
his car and taken Ruth with him — and she 
heard ‘em mention Lenox. They had some 
suiteases. It’s out of the state, too! And 
it’s clear —elear !” 

“We can’t afford to make any mistakes,” 
I said. “ We'll ask the Sergeant!” 

Ahead of us, a village policeman was cruis- 
ing about on a motorcycle; I hailed him. 

“Oh, Sergeant! Seen Mr. Lockett going 
up? 

: The officer stopped and nodded. 

“Some time ago. 
“Was there a lady with him?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Any .. . baggage?” 

“Car full of it,” said the Sergeant, looking 
inquisitive. 

“Much obliged,” I said. 

It was futile to think of overtaking them 
within a couple of hours at the minimum. 

“If we get ‘em at all, we're safe!” said 
Stanley gloomily. “What I'm afraid of is 
that Mrs. Lake's old cottage may give Ruth 
a residence in Massachusetts. We've got to 
stop this thing!” 

“Search me,” I said, sending the roadster 
up to forty-five. “But if he does happen 
to be a Britisher — you know there’s an 
attaché or two in Lenox — they could prob- 
ably fix it up somehow. But we'll get °em!” 

“Hit it up!” he commanded. “And T'll 
pay the fines!” 

So I hit it up as far as Peekskill, when a 
traffic man stopped us, and gave me a sum- 
mons returnable on Tuesday at ten in the 
morning, and then I raced into Fishkill, 
where I got another summons. 

“You can get a lawyer, and handle it by 
mail,” said Stanley. “Kick her up a bit. 
I thought you said they warranted this junk- 
shop on wheels to do seventy.” 

“They do.” 

So we collected another summons at Pough- 
keepsie, veered to the northeast, and got our- 
selves served again at Millbrook. A few 
minutes later we were over on the direct route 
for the hills; and I told Stanley that for every 
mile under an average of fifty that Lockett 
had made, we had picked up a mile on him. 

“Good work!” he said glumly. 

“But what,” I said, shooting through 
Amenia at fifty-five, “are we going to do 
with this foreigner if we do catch him?” 

“You leave that to me,” said Stanley. 

Once we paused to ask for information; 
and we had cause to rejoice that Lockett’s 
car was flaming red and noticeable. Ten 
minutes ago he had pushed through Lake- 
ville; we still had thirty miles to cover, and 
the advantage of pursuing people who didn’t 
know we were coming. 

We went through Great Barrington at 
double the legal limit, but so smoothly that 
none of the uniformed constabulary so much 
as turned his head to take our number. Out 
on the highway again I stepped on the 
accelerator; presently we saw ahead of us 
the outline of a low, red car. 

“Catch it!” said Stanley, straightening. 
“You catch it!” 


“The 


“Tf we don’t catch it on the level, we will 
on Monument Mountain!” I said. 

We struck that slope at sixty miles an hour. 
Directly ahead of us a cloud of dust hung 
over the road like a curtain of drab-colored 
net; we had a glimpse of a rear axle and a 
tire in a 


spare whitewashed cover. We 
pounded across the bridge spanning the 
Housatonic, and swung into Stockbridge 


a hundred yards behind the red touring-car. 
‘They're stopping at the Red Lion!” said 
Stanley, with a quick cough. “Now!” 

I jerked the roadster to a standstill, and 
both of us leaped to the ground. Up ahead, 
Lockett was helping a lady to alight; Stanley 
suddenly grabbed for my arm. 

‘Good Lord!” he blurted. 
That's not Ruth!” 

The lady who had just dismounted heard 
him, and turned. It was Ruth’s mother. 

For the space of perhaps five seconds the 
quartet of us stood and regarded each other 
in equal embarrassment and dismay. I 
was battering my brains for an alibi — any 
sort of explanation which would let us get 
Mrs. Lake aside long enough to enlighten 
her. But Stanley was boiling. All he knew 
was a state of facts. More than that, he was 
obsessed with the one idea which had been 
with him for the past few weeks. He said 
what was in his mind, and said it imperiously. 

*“Where’s Ruth?” 

Mrs. Lake was trembling. 

“Why ... why, Stanley?” she faltered. 

Lockett was glaring frightfully at us. 

“Well,” he said. “This is an unexpected 
pleasure!” 

“Isn't it?” 
Ruth?” 

“Why — safe, isn’t she?” 
Lake, blankly. 

From the veranda people were watching us 
with curiosity, and the Briton began to fidget 

‘This is a bit public, isn’t it?” he said. 
“Let’s go inside.” 

So we went solemnly up the steps, and in 
the foyer there came hurrying to meet us a 
distinguished personage of middle age — a 
man whose face was perfectly familiar to me 
although I had never met him in the flesh. 
He was smiling broadly, and as he got within 
hailing distance of Lockett he put out both 
hands in a whole-hearted gesture of welcome. 

“Hello, Maldon!” he said. “I'm de- 
lighted!” 

And it was from this moment that I began 
to put two and two together to make five. 

“Mrs. Lake,” I said under my breath. 
“I’m sorrier than I can ever tell you — it 
was a mistake from the very be ‘ginning but 
it was absolutely sincere —— 

“But I don’t understand,” she said limply, 
“why you and Stanley should have — 
“Never mind now —I'll tell 


‘Good Lord! 


snarled Stanley. “Where's 


quavered Mrs. 


you some 


time! Just answer me quickly — was it 
wheat . . . and does he come from Essex 
. and... and do you think poor old 


Stanley has a ghost of a chance with Ruth?” 
She was nonplussed, but she must have 
trusted me a little, because she tried to smile. 
“Yes—and yes—and yes!” she said. 
“Oh, I wish you hadn't... ” 
But I was plucking Stanley by the sleeve. 
“Here a minute!” I said, peremptorily. 
“Say good- bye to Mrs. Lake and we'll run 


back 


“Wha-what?” 

“Oh, no!” she protested weakly. ‘Don’t 
do that! You're here now! We were going 
to be very quiet but it’s going to be at 
five o'clock — and T’ dl- love to have you — as 
long as you're here 

* Hone. sstly?”’ I demanded. 

“Honestly,” she said. 

“Stanley,” I said, “if you'll send a boy out 
for some clean linen, I'll be with you in ten 
minutes. Will you do that for me — now?” 

When I got to our quarters, he was smok- 
ing and peering stonily out into the street. 

“Well?” he growled. “What's been keep- 
ing you? What is this — a plant?” 

I sat down in the nearest chair and laughed 
until I cried. 

“Stanley, old boy,” I said, “we're a fine 
couple of sleuth-hounds, we are!” 

“So?” said Stanley, ferociously. 

“That chap,” I went on, “has been over 
here to superintend huge shipments of wheat 
for the Allies. They tried to keep it dark; 
naturally they would.” 

“Is that so!” said Stanley, rearing. 
“That's a fine fairy-tale! What's _he doing 
up here with Mrs. Lake, and — 

‘The maid misunderstood vn” 
“She thought you asked for Mrs. Lake. 
Ruth’s over at Tarrytown for the day — 
shell be home early to-night — and from 
what I hear you don’t need to worry.” 

*Then — then what in thunder - 
his eyes threatened to pop out. 

‘They're to be married at the summer 
embassy at five o'clock, and we're invited! 
Just a plain case of suddenness — that’s all. 
I know we won't be dressed for it, but 

Stanley's speech went crisscross. 

“ -but it’s just as bad! . . . Allen Martin- 
son cabled . . . and he said he wasn’t in the 
army ...and.. . that fellow inthe lobby 
called him ‘Maldon,’ or something —— 

“He isn’t technically in the army; he’s on 
detached duty. He was a Major of Infantry. 
His job was to be inconspicuous. And Mar- 
tinson met him under another name. He has 
two of ‘em. Lord Maldon,” I said, “is the 
other one. He’s on the Food Commission. 
Melodrama is right!” 

Stanley gasped, and sat down hard. 

“If we start back in time,” I said, “we 
ought to be reaching the Lakes’ driveway 
about ten o'clock.” 

His respiration was very audible. 

“How'd you know?” he managed. “ And 

. and who's the other comedian they had 
down-stairs, and —— ” 

“He,” I said, “is employed a civil 
capacity. He seems to have blarneyed the 
whole world into thinking he’s the British 
Ambassador.” 

There was a long silence, after which Stan- 
ley relaxed and smiled feebly. 

“Oh, we Il.” he said. “Oh, 
still 

“What i is it?” 

“T was just wondering,” said Stanley. 
whose smile still betrayed the weakness of 
shock, “what we . . . what we call him? It’s 
— it’s rather startling . . . like this ——” 

“Oh, thunder!”’ I said impatiently. “Call 
him ‘say’ for a couple of months and then 
call him ‘father-in-law’ or anything else you 
jolly well please! Put on a clean collar and 
let's go down and see what rice costs!” 


I said. 


And 


wan... 
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certainly would go to work and think 
=m. ..« 

He sighed, discreetly. Life was really be- 
coming so full of things to be thought out! 

Soon another thought came to trouble him. 
Looking down the sparkling vista of the 
table with its shaded lights of pink and am- 
ber, he saw his sister's face. Craig, who sat 
at her right, for the moment was listening 
attentively to some comment of Mrs. Blair; 
while Anstruther, at her left, was paying a 
somber attention to Mrs. Hathaway. In the 
temporary respite his sister's face was mo- 
mentarily in repose. She looked tired, and 
anything but happy. 

The changes in that which we know well 
and see often are singularly unobserved by 
most of us. The growth of a child to those 
that see the child but seldom is wonderingly 
remarked, ‘To those that see the child every 
day, it is almost unnoted, To be sure, Don 


had been away from bis sister much, at inter- 
vals. Possibly it was that now, for the first 
time, he was learning to use his powers of 
observation. . . . She looked tired; almost 
troubled. He wondered, vaguely. For if 
there was any one quality that she had always 
had, it was the habit of happiness. Had 
anything happened to worry her — to dis- 
tress her? 
He made up his mind to ask her. 


The opportunity did not come until late 
that night. For, following the dinner, there 
were, on the terrace, cigarettes for the women, 
cigars for the men, and coffee and cordials 
for both. Following that, came bridge. 
There were three tables. 

Mrs. Boelke played wretchedly. Deprived 
of her own initiative for so many years, she 
was singularly futile except in massed for- 
mation. Cards, to Mrs. Anstruther, were 


merely a concomitant of conversation; and 
so she played them. Anstruther, thickened 
by many Scotches, constantly overbid his 
hands. Enid Haynes played as she con- 
versed, vivaciously but inexactly. At times 
the conversation became acrimonious, even 
acrid. At others, merely inept. 

Nevertheless, they continued until far 
past midnight, Anstruther losing a hundred 
and ninety dollars, which Mrs. Anstruther 
had to pay, and did with appropriate com- 
ment, 


In dressing-gown over his pajamas, Don 
sought his sister's boudoir. 

“Sleepy?” he asked her. 

She shook down the long masses of her 
hair. Almost to her knees they came. 

“Not — particularly,” she — answered. 
“Why?” 

“T happened to see 


your face to-night 
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when you had—er—let it down—as 
your hair is now. . . . I thought you looked 
tired.” 


She smiled. 

“T am,” she assented; “that is, I am a 
little. Why?" ‘ 

“And,” he went on, “maybe a little — 
unhappy.” 

He waited. 

“Has anything happened?” 
question gently, casually. 
She shook her head. 
“No,” she answered. 

the same.” 

“* Business?” 

She smiled again. 

“Indeed, no! Why, Dick will make ever 
so many more thousand dollars this year 
than he did last!” 

He was puzzled. 

“But,” he persisted, youthfully, “you did 
look tired. Yes, and unhappy!” 

“Did I?” 

Ile nodded, very seriously. 

She smiled again. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. “For I'm not un- 
happy, in the least; and only the least bit 
tired.” 

He went back to his room. 

“Could a person be unhappy and not 
know it?” 

It did not seem possible. And yet... . 


He asked the 


“Everything's just 


“ 


Chapter HI 


HE Ameses were not of America’s greatly 

rich. Theirs was a fortune growing even 
as America was growing. Inheriting a rela- 
tively modest sum, Richard Ames, on com- 
pleting college, had gone into business with a 
man who had been a friend and associate of 
his father. Naturaily keen, vital, alert, he 
had done well and had gone far. And now, 
at thirty-five, he found himself the junior 
partner of an exceedingly prosperous firm, 
with an income of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year; an income to which, by judicious 
speculation in the stock market, he was con- 
stantly adding yet more thousands. 

At twenty-eight, when assured of his finan- 
cial ability to do so, he had married Con- 
stance Vane. She was then twenty-three. 
It had been a love match, pure and simple. 

They had lived quietly at first, and well 
within their means. But as their fortunes had 
grown, their possessions had augmented. 
And now, after seven years they had, in addi- 
tion to the Italian villa (which, by the way, 
they called Miramar), a town house; three 
motors — touring, limousine and roadster; 
several saddle horses, and a speéd launch. 

In summer they entertained a good deal. 
In winter, they saw little of their home, 
spending most of their nights at the theatre, 
at dinners and dinner dances or living the 
Vie de Cabaret which was at that time so 
popular. 

Twice they had been to Europe. The 
first time they had gone only to London and 
Paris; with the customary side trips from 
the former to Chester, the Shakespeare coun- 
try, Hampton Court, Windsor; from the 
latter to Fontainebleau, Saint Denis and Ver- 
sailles. In London they had viewed with 
rapt but unseeing eyes Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament, Trafalgar Square, 
St. Paul's, the Strand, the Tower, Piccadilly, 
the parks, Buckingham Palace, Drury Lane, 
the Old Curiosity Shop and the Temple. 
In Paris they had also seen the conventional 
And they returned to America with 
a welter of sight and sound and color that 
refused to assort itself or to be assorted. 
Constance succeeded in bringing in a string 
of real pearls and three Paris frocks without 
paying duty on them. They told their 
friends that they had had a perfectly won- 
derful time. In their hearts they were glad 
to be back where they could speak the lan- 
guage. 

The second trip had not been quite so 
hurried. This time they had made the Medi- 
terranean crossing, stopping at the Azores, 
Gibraltar — which they, with others, learned 
quite naturally to refer to as “Gib” — Al- 
giers, and Naples. Thence they went to 
Cairo, and to visit the sphinx and the pyra- 
mids. They brought home with them a 
great many souvenirs and pieces of bric-a- 
brac that they were hard put to it to find a 
place for. 

They came back from their second trip 
about the time the new house was finished, 
and for a time gave up all idea of further 
travel — though occasionally they thought 
vaguely that some day they would make a 
trip around the world — perhaps when they 
got older, and Dick was ready to retire. 

Meanwhile, life was very full. There were 
always so many new things to do — so many 
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new things to have. To them, as to many of 
America, life was like nothing so much as 
Christmas morning, in the nursery. 


Chapter IV 


HEN they were living in the country, 

Dick didn’t go into the office on Satur- 
days. Breakfast, on the following morning, 
was a belated feast, beginning with Don, at 
nine, and struggling along until the advent of 
Mrs. Blair, at eleven. 

After breakfast, Don and Ames played five 
sets of swift tennis, all of which Don won 
handily, to emerge therefrom unruffled, 
while Ames was dripping. Craig, with Con- 
stance and Mrs. Blair, watched from the 
shaded bench at the courtside. While the 
players bathed and changed into fresh flan- 
nels, the others strolled through the gardens 

Luncheon came at one-thirty. Following 
which, the car took them to the links for a 
foursome at golf, Ames playing with Mrs. 
Blair, Craig with Constance. Don, searching 
out MaecNichol, the professional, went 
around with him. 

Standing at the hilltop tee of the seven- 
teenth hole, Don’s attention was suddenl) 
directed toward a little white cottage, with 
its comforting protection of home trees 
Suddenly it came to him that it was almost 
milking time. . . . His sliced ball fell into 


the rough. . . . MacNichol won the hole in 
three. : 

That night there was to be another dinner 
party. 


Non, finishing with his dressing, wandered 
around from his room in the east wing, to his 
sister's suite, with its silken hangings of soft 
pink, its thick carpets of ash gray; its French 
wicker furniture. Félice, his sister’s maid, 
was putting the final touches to the masses 
of her dark hair while she watched, curved 
lips pursed, dainty silver mirror held behind 
her head that it might cast its reflection into 
the mirror of her dressing-table. 

Don, crossing his feet and slipping Turk- 
wise to the floor, sat and watched. . . . He 
was proud of his sister — proud and fond. 
There was no woman, of all he had ever seen, 
half so beautiful. She was never cross, never 
exacting. She never nagged or quarreled 
about little things. She was affectionate: 
and yet not too affectionate. There is a deli- 
cate balance in this to a boy of eighteen. 
They had been much together as children 
much more than most brothers and sisters. 
As they grew up and found themselves alone 
in the world, each had turned to the other 
for the love and sympathy and understanding 
that they could find nowhere else. It had 
linked them very close. 

From the preoccupation of what was to her 
the nearest approach to a rite that entered 
into her waking days, she darted him a quick 
little smile. He grinned back. 

“Whither away to-night?” he asked. 

“The Anstruthers are giving a dinner 
party at the country club,” she answered. 

He stretched, luxuriantly. 

“Well,” he said, musingly, giving voice toa 
current phrase, “it’s a great life, if you don’t 
weaken.” 

With his hands, he tenderly took hold of 
silk-clad ankles, just above the edge of his 
almost heelless pumps. 

“T say, Connic.” 

“Yes?” 

“Who lives in that little house over the 
other side of the hill — the little white house, 
with the vines?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI don’t know, I'm sure,” she answered. 
“Just some country people, I suppose. Why?” 

She did not wait for his reply; before he 
could speak, she had begun to give orders to 
her maid as to which of her jewels she would 
wear. Don smiled. It was a trait that he 
knew well. Her mental processes reminded 
him of a humming-bird — quick, busy, in- 
tent, but intermittent. He watched her 
now, as in an almost painful concentration 
she selected from her jewel box a necklace of 


pearls — simple, unornamented save of 
themselves — like a string of crystallized 
tears. 


Even as she slipped them about her neck, 
Ames entered. He was garbed in well-fitting 
evening clothes and carried his hat, and over 
one arm, a dress slip-on, for the car. 

“Ready?” he asked. 

Don nodded. 

“A miracle has happened. . . . She is... .” 

“The millennium,” commented Ames, 
smiling. 

“ At least,”’ agreed Don 

Don liked his big brother-in-law, too: 
liked and admired him. Of his most digni- 
fiedly happy moments were those in which, 
casually, he would drop in on Ames in the 
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city. at lunch time, and go with him to one 
of the exclusive clubs to which Ames be- 
longed. He loved to sit there, fussed over by 
.jlent waiters, while important-looking men, 
tossed at his brother-in-law a friendly, “ Ah, 
\mes’” or a genial, “How are you, Dick?” 
Sometimes they would stop for a word or 
two. In which case he would always rise, to 
acknowledge the coming introduction the 
formula of which was almost always, “My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Vane — Mr. Lispenard,” 
or whatever the name of the visiting gentle- 
man chanced to be. 

\nd Ames rather liked to take him. He 
was a clean-cut, clean-limbed boy, with a 
great deal of poise both of manner and of 
expression. And while glad to give him the 
enjoyment that such visits brought, Ames 
himself attained a certain recrudescence of 
long-forgotten pleasure in the reflected ap- 
preciation that came to him from Don. 

‘Nice boy, that,” was the comment that 
he often heard. And, “I’m very fond of 
him.’ he would reply. Which was more of a 
truth than Ames himself quite realized. 

Descending the stairs, they found Mrs. 
Blair and Craig, quite ready to start, and 
loitering over a cigarette on the terrace; 
while below, in the drive, panted the big 
seven-passenger car with its uniformed driver. 

The women sat in the back seat with 
Craig. while Ames took one of the side seats. 
Don slipped in beside the chauffeur. 

Through the fragrant dusk they glided 
silently out to the country club. 

It was a new club, and one of the finest in 
that section of the country. It had broad 
porches and velvet terraces; a richly deco- 
rated dining-room and a large dancing-floor. 
There were tennis-courts at the east end; 
and a clock-green at the west. The first tee 
was not over forty yards from the front 
porch. And from it one could see broad 
acres of hill and dale and wood, with here 
and there glimpses of running water. 

Soft and soothing as it was outside, how- 
ever. inside it was different. A negro orches- 
tra, with a splendid ear for everything but 
music, Was performing with a telling effect 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Already 
voung girls, and boys in their teens, were 
gyrating lithely to the heavily accented 
strains 

They were of ‘e last guests to arrive at 
the club-house, though on reaching the table 
they found there nobody but Anstruther. 
He was sitting alone, over a fifth cocktail, 
amid a litter of disordered tableware and 
carelessly tossed napkins. 

He rose, a bit unsteadily, to greet them. 

“They're all dancing,” he explained; and 
sat down again. 

“Come on, then!” cried Constance. She 
seized Don by the arm and dragging him not 
unwillingly behind her, ran lightly to the en- 
trance of the ballroom. Without even hesi- 
tating in her flight, she slid his arm about 
her waist and they were out amid the sound 
and movement. 

Two turns of the room they made before 
the music stopped. Don, starting a decorous 
applause, noticed that those about him were 
making their way back into the dining-room. 

The personnel of the party was much the 
sume as had been that of the previous night; 
save that in place of the Boelkes there were 
two newly-arrived house guests of the An- 
struthers. Boelke allowed his wife one night 
out a week, Friday. He reserved Saturdays 
for himself; and on these days in company 
with three German-American friends he 
plived thirty-six holes of efficient golf and 
then adjourned to the grill for a planked 
heefsteak accompanied by much beer. 

The Anstruthers’ new guests were a pair of 
professional ballroom dancers whose name 
at the moment was current in almost every 
mouth and every magazine throughout the 
country. Of indeterminate origin they had 
been washed to the very crest of popularity 
on the dance wave that, started by the 
Castles, had overwhelmed the country. 

Mrs. Anstruther had been at pains for 
days that her social triumph might not be 
lost to an anxious public. That it had not 
been could easily be seen by the quarter acre 
of craning necks and neglected dinners that 
surrounded her table. 

Dinner, interspersed as it was with so many 
terpsichorean interruptions, dragged out to 
interminable lengths. It was nearly eleven 
before the cordials came. 

During dinner, and until well on into the 
Sunday morning that followed, the ballroom 
dancers danced gracefully, engagingly and 
impersonally with the members of the Ans- 
truthers’ party and with the few selected 
friends to whom 
seonded to present them. 


Mrs. Anstruther conde- 


When at length the music ceased, the party 
adjourned to the Anstruthers’. Stimulated 
by the noise, the light, the color, the excite- 
ment, by the alcohol and the tobacco, sleep 
was far from the eyes of any. 

The moon was far down toward the hori- 
zon as, with much loud laughter, the party 
drove, in four cars, up the winding drive of 
the Anstruthers’ place. As the servants had 
long since retired, Anstruther, unsteadily, 
played bartender, assisted by Ames. The 
rest, pleasantly casual, drifted onto the 
broad porch with its battery of great pillars. 

Constance, stopping near the first pillar, 
found Craig beside her. 

“What a wonderful night!” he exclaimed. 

“Isn't it?” she agreed. 

“Tired Nature sleeps against the labors of 
the coming day,” he murmured. 

“Very pretty,” she returned; “only the 
coming day happens to be Sunday.” - 

“T will amend it,” he suggested. “Tired 
Nature sleeps against the painful necessity 
of going to church.” 

She was leaning against a great pillar. 
He put his arm out, full length, behind her, 
that he might lean against it, too. And 
then, suddenly, with no word or act of pre- 
monition, he deliberately bent down and 
kissed her, on the mouth. 

At first she was startled. She looked up 
at him, quickly. He was smiling, calmly. 
She drew herself away, still looking at him. 
Then came a great surprise; a surprise deep, 
and puzzled. Fully, from her heart, she had 
expected to be angry. Yet in herself she 
found no anger. For the moment she was 
dazed. 

Lost, gropingly, she tried to simulate that 
which she did not, yet knew full well that 
she should, feel. 

“How dared you do that!” she cried. 

“If you could see yourself as you are 
now —” 

“But I never gave you any right —I shall 
never forgive you!” 
He still smiled. 

even now.” 

“What?” 

“Tf there was ever even a question of for- 
giveness.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

He shrugged broad, well-knit shoulders. 
“Don’t you know?” he queried. Then, 
without waiting, “I will show you,” he said. 
He kissed her again. “‘ You see? You're not 
angry.” 

More than ever she felt the hollowness of 
her pretense. 

“Tam,” she said. 

This time he did not even bother to an- 
swer. He only smiled. 

“T am — very angry!” she declared. 

“And yet you speak that anger so softly 
that I alone may hear.” 

“T don’t want to make a scene.” 

“Which shows that you are not angry. 
Angry people, above all else, love scenes.” 
He took both her hands in his; his whole 
mood changed. 

“T have held you in my arms five times 
to-night, your breath on my cheek, the fra- 
grance of your hair in my nostrils. You are 
very beautiful. Noram I more than human.” 

He drew back a step. Ames was approach- 
ing, with a tray upon which were frosty 
glasses, long stemmed. 

“Try these,” he adjured. 
the club’s beaten a mile.” 

Craig selected his glass from the slopped 


. 


“You have forgiven me 


“They've got 


tray. . 
“Thanks, old chap,” he said. “Stingers?” 
Ames nodded. 
“Anstruthers stewed is better than the 
club bartender cold sober.” 

He held the tray toward Constance. 
Slowly her fingers closed about the glass’s 
fragile stem. 


It was daylight when they all went to bed; 
all, that is, save Don. Youth, being rica of 
life, dreads not to spend. 

While others. with drawn shades, tried to 
bring rest to overwrought nerves and smart- 
ing eyes, Don, stripping swiftly, stepped be- 
neath the stinging drops of his shower-bath; 
slipped swiftly into riding-clothes. 

He did not call the groom. Himself throw- 
ing a saddle on the glossy back of Pepper, 
the stocky polo pony that he liked best to 
ride, and slipping a snaffle-bit bet ween willing 
teeth, he mounted and rode away through 
the golden glories of a summer morning. 

He paid no attention to time, to place, to 
distance. 

On his way back, he passed a girl, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed. 

With others, that he did not notice, she 
was on her way to church. 


'To be continued | 
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Licking the Huns! — Continued from page 9 





also a goodly sprinkling of the soldiers who 
had joined the re volutionists, still with the ir 
uniforms and equipment. Hundreds of ban- 
ners with the flaring inscription, “ Deutsch- 
land tiber Wilhelm!” bobbed up and down 
in this flood of humanity and the cry was 
taken up and swelled out hoarsely until it 
must have pierced the very walls of the 
ke pot s palace 

The bakery workers looked on, apparently 
as spellbound as myself for an instant, and 
then with wild cheers they rushed out of the 
factory and joined the mob which moved on 
slowly down the street 

Liebknecht and several of his lieutenants 
remained, drawing up chairs around one of 
the tables and talking together in low voices 
Frieda also stayed, being evidently an im- 
portant member of the conference, from the 
attention and deference shown her by all, 
even to Liebknecht himself The others 
stared curiously at me from time to time 
and I braced myself to await whatever fate 
this new turn of the ever-revolving wheel of 
fortune would have in store for me 


AFTER a time I caught scattered phrases of 
d Frieda’s and I knew she was interceding 
for me At first there seemed to be some 
objections to whatever her suggestions might 
be and the talk grew more animated, but 
they sat too far away for my straining ears 
to make out anything clearly. Suddenly 
Frieda bent over to Liebknecht and whis- 
pered something I know not wha but 
I do know that her face flushed a glorious 
crimson as she spoke and she nodded her 
head in my direction. Instantly every face 
was turned my way and Liebknecht mo- 
tioned me to approach them. I did so, walk- 
ing across the floor with firm tread and car- 
riage as erect as I could master 

He gazed at me for a moment, not un- 
kindly; in fact, I thought there was some- 
thing of approval in his keen, shrewd eyes 
He was nothing if not direct 

“Captain,” he said, “I have heard some- 
thing of your case, and Friiulein Bernhard 
informs me that you and she are to be mar- 
ried.” 

Although I had grown accustomed to the 
most unexpected after the events of the past 
few weeks, I think my heart must have 
missed a beat! I know that the blood flooded 
my face and I momentarily lost my poise 
I shot a swift glance at Frieda, and although 
I realized there was a message in her eyes 
before they fell before mine, I was too dazed 
to interpret it then 

Before i could frame an answer, Liebknecht 


went on 

‘The German people which is not the 
Prussian have no especial hatred for 
America he said We have something 
ver close to admit ition for your Pre sident 
Wilson and have come to believe now that 


your great nation was forced into this war 
by our present Imperial Government, much 
The fact that there 


as we ourselves were 

ie hundreds of thousands of our people 
who have lived in peace and prosperity 
in vour nation and that I myself am in 
sympathy with your President’s peace 
principles among other things, has led me 
to make the decision that you shall have 
vour freedom in a measure You will be 
yp rmitted to attach vourse If to my staff 
ind observe at first hand conditions and 


events which will eventually lead to a last 
Ing peace ind the democratization of the 
Fatherland Then vou can give America 
and the sons of Germany who make up a 
great part of your population, the true story 
of the great revolution in Germany which 
swept the mailed fist of autocratic militar- 
ism from the world! 

He extended his hand and I shook 


' 


im many times for his 


warmly, thanking | 
kindness I would have much preferred to 
have been permitted to rejoin my command 
it the front, but it was quite plain that his 
decision was not only courteous to me, but 
rrevocable, and I had no choice 

Liebknecht and his party then arose to 
start for another part of Berlin where he was 
to address munitions workers. I racked my 
brain for some device that might win me a 
moment alone with Frieda, but my hopes 
were dashed when Liebknecht called her to 
his side and they preceded the rest of us down 
the stairs 

Later there occurred in the Reichstag a 
scene unparalleled in the history of Germany 


an event which tore the last blindfold 
from the eyes of the German people and the 
last vestige of power from Wilhelm II. 

The Kaiser had called a special session of 
the Reichstag following the liberation of 
Liebknecht and the triumphant descent of 
the revolutionists on Berlin. In a last des- 
perate effort to stem the rising tide which 
threatened to sweep him into oblivion as he 
had swept millions of his subjects into the 
trenches, Wilhelm was about to address the 
Imperial Parliament of Germany in person. 

On the morring of August 30, 1918, the 
Kaiser left his palace in a closed automobile 
on which were mounted four machine-guns. 
No attempt was made to molest the car on 
the trip to the Reichstag, although it had 
to wend its way through streets so crowded 
as to be almost impassable — but wherever 
it was recognized it was followed by hoots 
and hisses. The thoughts of the man who 
had plunged the world into the bloodiest 
war in its history, so that he might rule the 
universe, must have been most interesting 
as he crouched in the cushions of his car 
behind the protection of machine-guns and 
listened to the jeers of his subjects. 

When the Kaiser entered the Reichstag 
it was crowded to the doors and seats were 
at a premium. Long before the time an- 
nounced for his appearance the galleries had 
been packed to suffocation and there was a 
tenseness in the air comparable only to that 
which occurs on a battlefield before the order 
is given to attack. At length, the Kaiser 
strode into the great hall, surrounded by 
scores of his officers — the majority of high 
rank — shining and glittering in their re- 
splendent uniforms like so many gilded 
toys. The events of the past few weeks had 
left an indelible imprint on the proud 
haughtiness of Wilhelm Il. He looked sim- 
ply a broken old man, for all his brave trap- 
pings and warlike mien! 

Count von Hertling, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, preceded the party whose entrance 
was greeted by cheers and_ boisterous 
“Hochs!” from the junkers and a silence 
that was deadly and ominous from the other 
members of the parliament — many of whom 
remained seated at the entrance of the royal 
party. 

Whether it was Wilhelm himself who 
ordained that he should be the last to ad- 
dress the Reichstag on this memorable occa- 
sion, or whether the ordinarily astute von 
Hertling suggested it, will never be known. 
However, the Kaiser's speech was held for 
the piéce de resistance of the great show 
staged by the junkers to defeat the revolu- 
tionists and that speech was never delivered! 
V' IN HERTLING opened the proceedings 

with an impassioned address, calling for 
all parties to unite and stand by the Emperor 
for the safety of the Fatherland. He pointed 
to the “glorious victory” that had been won 
over Russia by the “great German sword,” 
ind spoke of the treaty with the Ukraine 
as having broken the Anglo-American block- 
ade and ended the Allies’ dream of the con- 
quest of Constantinople. The U-boats, he 
declared, had begun a gigantic drive upon 
the world’s shipping that had paralyzed com- 
merce and was preventing America from 
sending transports across the Atlantic. 
Nightly air raids on London and Paris were 
causing the terrorized people of those cities 
to demand that their governments sue for 
peace and within the year German troops 
would be marching home from the trenches, 
the conquerors of the world. Distant cities 
were particularly fearful of the new long-range 
guns which could send a blast for seventy 
miles He then read a message from Field 
Marshal von Hoffman, von Hindenburg’s 
successor, Which spoke rather vaguely of the 
progress of a new “great offensive on the 
western front.” Remembering the fiasco 
of March and April, it was not easy for him, 
however, to become wildly enthusiastic over 
this latest prediction 

In conclusion, von Hertling again pleaded 
for loyalty to the Kaiser and cooperation 
with the Imperial Government in stamping 
out the uprising of a “few thousand fanatics,” 


which if allowed to spread might mean the 
defeat of Germany on the eve of her great- 
est triumphs. 

It was a masterful effort and won loud 
cheers from the junkers, but with few ex- 
ceptions the other members received it in 
absolute silence. Count von Westarp, rep- 
resenting the Conservative party, was sched- 
uled to speak next, but before he could take 
the floor, another figure came down one of 
the aisles and approached the speaker's 
tribune. His appearance was the signal for 
wild outbursts from the junkers. There were 
loud criés of “ Maul Haulten!” (Shut your 
mouth!) from that side of the house, while 
from the others came mixed applause and 
jeers. Von Hertling paled and whispered to 
the Kaiser, who stirred uneasily in his chair 
and then leaned forward to glare at the new- 
comer, as if to impale him with the raging 
hate in his eyes. 


NDISMAYED, the man mounted the 
rostrum, turned so that he directly faced 
the Kaiser and began to speak. He was Phil- 
lip Scheidemann, majority Socialist leader in 
the Reichstag. His address was the most 
remarkable one which that body was ever 
destined to hear, and at its culmination, 
Wilhelm II was an Emperor without a king- 
dom, a man without a country — just plain 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern! 

Scheidemann began with a brief and sar- 
castic review of von Hertling’s speech, punc- 
tuating it with frequent allusions to the fact 
that while all “these alleged victories are being 
won by Prussian arms throughout the world, 
the German people are starving and would 
like a little more food and less conquest!” 

He then launched into a bitter attack on 
the Kaiser and the Imperial Government, 
in the course of which he made disclosures 
that threw the Reichstag into an uproar and 
awoke all Germany to the deceits and false- 
hoods which had been practised on it by its 
royal masters in their desperate efforts to 
save themselves from the retribution of a 
freed nation. His speech was frequently in- 
terrupted by the hoots and hisses of the 
junkers, but preparations for this had been 
made by the revolutionists in advance. The 
doors of the Reichstag were suddenly thrown 
open and three hundred armed men marched 
in and covered the disturbers with rifles, com- 
pelling them to listen in silence to the end. 

This is, in part, the now famous speech 
of Scheidemann in the Reichstag, with the 
disclosures that stripped Wilhelm II of his 
power: 

“We were told England and France 
planned the conquest of Germany, and we 
fought to defend our Fatherland from inva- 
sion. We fought for a lie! We know now 
that the Imperial Government is responsible 
and responsible alone, for this ghastly war 

because we know that von Pethmann- 
Hollweg, when Chancellor, demanded from 
France the fortresses of Toul and Verdun 
as a guarantee of neutrality for the period of 
the war with Russia. This alone made the 
entry of England into the war inevitable! 

We, the German people, do not want the 
dismemberment of Russia, nor the subjuga- 
tion of Belgium and other small nations. 
The policy of the Imperial Government is 
not ours — we want peace! We are opposed 
to the treaty with the Ukraine, because in 
all its important particulars it is in contra- 
diction to the rights of peoples to self-gov- 
ernment. The great drive on Italy has 
turned into a complete failure and we know 
that Prussian soldiers are daily deserting their 
lines and seeking refuge in the mountains 
there. We have won the undying enmity 
of Poland, and even our Allies, the Austrians 
and Hungarians, loathe the Prussian race! 

“Our brothers at the front have been 
grossly mistreated by those in command. 
\ furlough must be bought by a subscription 
to the war loan. Men have been imprisoned 
for years for failure to salute an officer whose 
life they were protecting and executed for a 
second offense. They have been sacrificed 
like eattle in futile attempts to break through 
impregnable lines. Three hundred thou- 
sand fell in the last attempt at Verdun, five 
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hundred thousand in the first! Not con. 
tent with this slaughter, you, Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern, inhuman barbarian, you shoot 
us down in the streets of Berlin — you kil] 
our women, our fathers and our babies, 
because we dare to protest against our ex. 
termination! We have been sold body and 
soul to the damnable and unholy ambition 
of a super-fiend! We have been told noth. 
ing but lies, lies, lies! Well, J will now dis. 
close some truths!” 

He swung around in the rostrum and 
shouted, 

“IT demand every man’s attention who 
calls himself a German! Here is the present 
position of the Fatherland: Metz has sur- 
rendered to the American army which up 
to a short time ago had penetrated as far 
as Leipzig; the towns of Nuremburg, Mu- 
nich, Danzig, Magdeburg and Hamburg, in 
addition to Berlin, are in the possession of 
the revolutionists; the French and English 
have driven our army back to Brussels in 
Belgium; one hundred and fifty thousand 
revolutionists are at Essen — for what pur- 
pose you will soon know; in a two-day batile 
off Jutland, the combined English and Amer- 
ican fleets have defeated ours and secured 
control of the Kiel Canal. During the en- 
gagement, hundreds of our sailors mutinied 
and refused to fight because they had no food! 

“The U-hoats have failed to bring about 
peace, the army has failed on the western 
front, we are starving and you offer us false 
reports of mythical victories for food!” 

At this point, Scheidemann, in a passion, 
swung around and shook his clenched fist 
in the very face of the Emperor, who had 
half risen from his seat, his face flushed with 
impotent rage. 

“The people did not want this war!” 
continued Scheidemann. “It is you; Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern, who are the only enemy 
to the Fatherland! You and your accursed 
*yons’ who plunged us into misery and have 
made the German people hated the world 
over. It is you who earned for us the loath- 
some epithet of ‘Hun!’ that will take us 
centuries to live down! Wilhelm, your time 
has come! We, the German people, are 
tired of your Kultur, your militarism and 
your rantings of world conquest. We have 
taken our destiny in our own hands now and 
we will build up the nation that you have 
all but destroyed from the earth! We will 
negotiate peace, we will restore Belgium, we 
do not want Poland, we do not want Russia 

we want Germany, our Fatherland, and we 
will have it! -In the name of the German 
people, Wilhelm Hohenzollern, I demand 
your abdication!” 


OR a full minute following Scheidemann’s 

ringing demand there was a deathly si- 
lence. Then the scene that occurred was in- 
describable. The Reichstag building trem- 
bled under the storm of cheers and shouts 
that greeted his sensational climax. Von 
Hertling, his face purple with rage, shouted in 
vain for order. The people would not be 
calmed, and the ery, “Deutschland tiber Wil- 
helm!” was caught up and re-echoed by the 
mob outside the building. The Kaiser, pale 
and shaking, his haughty bearing gone, at- 
tempted to speak, but his voice was lost in 
the bedlam. Many poured outside to ac- 
quaint the mob in the streets with what 
Scheidemann had _ disclosed —~and_ then 
came the most startling climax of all. 

A messenger dashed up to Scheidemann, 
who was leaning exhausted against the ros 
trum, surrounded by a wildly cheering mob 
The messenger handed Scheidemann an 
envelope and the Socialist leader tore it 
open and read. In an instant he had seized 
the president’s gavel and was rapping furi 
ously for order. Being Scheidemann, hx 
was given respectful attention at once and 
all waited with straining ears to hear what 
new and sensational development he was 
about to disclose. They were well rewarded 
who sought sensation. 

“IT have just been informed,” announced 
Scheidemann, “that the people have de- 
stroyed the Krupp works at Essen!” His 
voice faltered. “And, gentlemen, Genera! 
Pershing’s army is marching victoriously on 
Berlin!” 

Within two weeks, I had the glorious privi- 
lege of hearing what was to me the greatest 
music in the world — an American doughboy 
bugler sounding taps in Unter den Linden! 

| To be continued | 
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to spend. McClure’s Schoo! Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 


The purpose of § | 





















7 
this service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college, 
this directory. If you have difficulty in finding the 
c= 2 ? ay 
‘* ere wo 
J e | 
| National Park Seminary 
In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES BE. AMENT, Ph.D., LL. D., President 
The definite object of t Seminary is to 
ff 7 eol f 
w f and = prepar y 
rse f study e j 
j ‘ | 
en e depar f 
1 rt. hon . nor und floriculture 
Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
| Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
i branches, Library Mcthods and Business Law 
| Modern gymnasium and tdoor sports 
| An ifiustrated and carefully prepared catalog, | 
| etting forth the purpose and ideals of the Semi | 
vary will be maited upon request Address 
| REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 152 Porest Glen, Maryland Colle e 
, = q i 
' Conservatory 
' 
} The College offers a standard course leading to A, B. degree, 
and several special courses including domestic science, domestic art, 
| ~ainting, drawing, arts and crafts, secretarial courses, etc 
I The Conservatory offers instructions in all branches of music 
' ading to B. M. degree. and also special courses in all musical instru- 
| : nts f udents who are not high school graduates 
t Mf : 2 4 The advantages in music are unsurpassed in America. 


The School of Oratory has separate building and a very unique 
equipment including small theatre for practice, costume department, 
especial library, equipment for teaching ‘“make up'’ and all phases of 
dramatic production 

Brenau has modern buildings, extensive grounds, including park, 
| lake ry farm, ete 

L tion among foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains famed for in- 
vigo ng climate. Fifty miles north of Atlanta 
New pratacten, swimming pool and abundant opportunity for 
outdoor life 

Pleasant social life encouraged by numerous clubs and seven na 
tional sororities. Patronage from thirty states 

Students sixteen years of age and over are accepted 
cate from accredited high schoo 
School for Girts, a separate institution, but adjete 

age 









on certifi 





. campus, will prepare girls under sixteen years o 
for college entrance. 


Write for catalogue and illustrated bulletin 
Brenau Box S. Gainesville, Ga. 











ESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


























War Department—the highest rat 


“* Linked with the Government ”” 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantry un 
Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve 

ing Corps, have been established in this in 
and it is designated an ‘* Honor School 




















ing attainable 








— 





Western Military Academy is 


any similar institution, that 
for college or business. Develops 


Location, near St. Louis, noted for h 


Gymnasium. Enamel brick Swimmi 
Tuition $700. 
Fewer places than ever before are 
For catalogue address 


COL. A. M. JACKSON, A.M. 
Superintendent 





military preparatory school, not excelled by 


hign sense of honor, system, industry, fine phy- 
sique, obedience, and the ability to command. 


beauty; secluded, yet very accessible. Four fireproof 
Barracks. Complete school facilities. Large Study 
Hall, Class, Science, Reading and Recreation Rooms. 
Specially constructed and equipped Drill Hall and 


vised Athletics, many sports and strong teams. 


Applications last year greatly exceeded capacity. 








an accredited 


prepares boys 
thoroughness, 


ealthfulness and 


£ Pool. Super- 


available for 


new cadets. Early application advised. ; 














SHORTER COLLEGE 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


No Preparatory Department. Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. Courses leading to 


B. A. and SB degrees. ee a at — Lg I : ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Expression. ery building absolutely fireproof. ivate with ev room. 
A. 'W. VAN HOOSE, Pres't, ROME, GA. 


200 acres. Boating. Address 














The University Trains 
for Higher Positions 


The world demands leadership. The 
man or woman who knows is the one who 
is promoted. A generation ago leading 
positions were filled by those -who had 
risen from the ranks. Now these positions 
are held by these of university training. 


What the world needs most is brains 
—trained brains. Brains that can mobilize 
labor to greater productiveness, capital 
to greater usefulness, and humanity to 
greater efficiency is the supreme need of 
this country today. 


The high places are for those who 
are efficient—the result of training, not 
inspiration. This is the age of oppor- 
tunity, in which men and women share 
equally as never before. 

The UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
non-sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and 
a democratic school. 


It continues the education of the high schvol 
student through the prepar.tory school, the 
college of arts and science and the professional, 
technical, and vocational schools of the uni- 
versity without the usual loss of time incident 
to false starts, repetition and duplication of 
studies. It does this at a normal cost. 

Be one of those sharing the larger opportu- 
nities of the university trained man or woman. 
When writing for catalog state profession or 
vocation in which you are interested. Address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 


University of Massachusetts 
BOSTON 























A College for Women 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the 





body, mind and spirit—to develop true womanhood. 
Located in Leautiful park of 64 acres; outdoor exercises—row- 
ing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. 
Courses regular and elective. Musicand Art. NOTRE DAME 

















TWO-YEAR NORMAL COURSE gives theo- 
retical and practical courses in all branches of 
hysical education, re} n oung women ac 
p PLAYGROUNDS, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES and NOR- 
MALSCHOOLS. We also prepare women for RECRE- 
ATION WORK in the army camps and as RECON- 
STRUCTION AIDES in the government hospitals. | 


ae ieee: 


Physical Education forWomen 

















Hockey Team, 1918 
Coarse inclades Swedish Gymnastics, Public School Gymnas- 
tics, Dancing, Games, Military Tactics and Drill, Anatomy, 
Lis 


Kinesiology, First Aid and Hygiene, Psychology, Khythm, Biology 
and Histology and other allied subjects. 

Pall term opens Sept. 24, 1918. Registration week, Sept. 16, 
1918. For catalog and further information address Secretary 
CHICAGO NORM. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Bon 25 , 230 South Wabash Avenve 1 











| 


| 
Jf | 





Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios of the 
country await men and women who prepare 
themselves now For 24 years we have success- 
fully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and 
ree-Color Wor 
Our graduates carn $25 to $75 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions Now is the time 
to fit yourself for an advanced position at bette: 
yay. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and 
cent school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Rox M. 945 Wabash Ave.. Effingham. Til. 























The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence, 


§ For detailed in- 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.B) Chicago, II]. wince Toe 












HOW 





A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Srow Lesson Every Day 
t 


Boys Taught How To Study 


Thorough Pre ,aration For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates ad mitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 


sanitation. Healthful country life 
All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalog address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 


Box 234, HOWE, IND 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 





. Beautiful lakes. 


IANA 








The Right School 


There is a school which is particularl 
the best in your son or daughter, and 
Department of McClure’s Magazine 
that school 


y fitted to develop 
the School Service 
can help you find 


‘ PREPARATORY SCHOOL ie for younger students. 
Por catalogue address 
Notre Dame of Meryland, 
Charles St. Avenue, 
~ Baltimore, 
. Md. 











MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box N. 


Maryland College for Women 


1853-1918. Courses — College Preparatory; College, 

.A., B.L.; Domestic Science, B.S., Teacher's Certificate; 
Music, B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B.O., 
Teacher's Certificate. Advantages—64 Years’ History, 
Strong Faculty, Girls from 32 States, 10 miles from Bal- 
timore, 500-foot elevation, near Washington, fireproof 
buildings, swimming pool, private baths, set bowls, non- 
sectarian, ideal size, personal care. Address 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Massachusetts, Ten Miles 


rr ewe yee - 





from Boston 








Courses in Language (including Spanish), Lit- 
erature, Science, Music and Art, with thoro in- 
struction in the theory and practice of House- 
hold Economics. Training fs given in the Art 
of Entertaining. House Furnishing and Man- 
agement, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Basketball, Field 
Hockey, Skating, Horseback Riding. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Phb.D., Principal, 112 Woodland Road 














MAsSaAcHUSETTs, Ashburnham. 


Cushing Academy 


Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A_ schoo! worth 
knowing. Send for booklet. 

H. S. Cowett, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 
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Bradford A 


BRADFORD, MASS. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 


cademy: 


M., Principal 


for Young 
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" SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, MISSOURI, AND NEW JERSEY 


FOR GIRLS e wre 1 th d pe 
a school that educates 
We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, PEDDI fa the boy on all sides 


however, after leaving high — do not wish to 








i 








J 



































go to college. But often the vy de ire advanced work 
in a new environment with competent instructors, and to 
select studies best mectine ir tast ind interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
10 ( f; j m 
All subjects count for d eenea vedi 
UBRARY 
Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
nr os ‘ : 
a Fitting Your Boy For The N Civilizati 
Special work in voice? piano, violin, ‘cello, harp and pipe : ; j 
with eminent Boston masters. A fincl; aed snieact HE war will not last forever. Sooner “It gives me real pleasure,”’ said 
building (6 in all) with new pipe organs gymnasium and swir or later it will end, and then will Woodrow Wilson, when president ot 
saa Pip gan; im and swim | come The Great Reconstruction. The Princeton University to express m) 
| United States will play a larger part in sense of the very high value of Peddic | 
: All outdoor spoits. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, | the world’s affairs than ever before. Institute. These quiet schools, into | 
Re Art and historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, By the very nature of things, there bet ghee ago gene — ae “a 
7 Art, Elocution. will be unprecedented opportunities for Me ~ ? th niger ; Orage i “ i < “. 
: ss f | men of large caliber—good men—true “ < oie iti < “ith ¢ J gas | Sr oo | 
‘ Course _in Costume Design and Home Decoration. Secretarial | mene—men equipped physically, intel- i cca r th m som we 1c oP use- | 
course. Courses in Business Management. lectually and spiritually to carry on the = 5" hist ae Seer ae © hoid Peadie | 
6 ome | from Ae , | great work just ahead. 7 1igh esteem here at Princeton 
Boston girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at : a ios , eddie is endowed, Conducted with 
Rs Mount Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent ne =: = Se 7 gg Bo of out thought of profit. Situated 9 miles 
ss to two years in College, taking through her whole course an elece | 5° ¢ . . from Princeton. Modern dormitories 
: & | them are even now on the threshold of ioe Cs ; , | 
F ive program. =e wll: ; Ban 60-acre campus— cy mnasium—swim- 
3 a higher education. And the integrity ming pool—baseball diamond-—football 
i There are some rooms with hot and cold water tuc ) of that education will determine in rridiron—cinder track ite ain- 
Send for New 1918-19 are being act opted ia the or ler of their i pli PP - ene large measure their success in the future. — Music and public hn a ¥ 
The parents of these boys, knowing mercamp. Lower School for boys from 
Year Book ; too W. ste f | * Semee th 
ke —— Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. from their own experience the value ofa 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all 
E . good education, are searching the field colleges by certificate or examination 
for the school best fitted to build their 53rd year 
“ : boy into stalwart, sterling manhood. _ 
: ) Q , é 
Exceptional opportunities 66 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON. MASS. ; = > Learning the Lesson of Health 
5 with a delightful home life. ” ? le | It is no easy search. It takes time. Every Peddie | a a : : 
It takes care. It takes foresight. It . eee ae evo a Cees 
hensive physical examination Every 





takes vision. It often requires a per- 


} rei s ves, ears 
sonal visit. But it is worth-while. organ is tested and charted—eyes, eat 


nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart, et« 


aa! L—— 








































































































































































































a | Of Peddie we say just this—it is a Reports are mailed to parents, Defects 
. hi : good school—a sincere school—a school — are corrected—special abilities noted | 
. % Emerson College of Oratory FP | P e of fine ideals and splendid scholarship— and encouraged Mental powers are | 
> a ; A a school that will return your boy to you tested and de veloped by one rt teachers | 
4 : Sarees Chet) Geen, Sees Se Ow er oint School year after year better than he went Character built and <agelitened ¢ by | 
: ones Sept. 23rd. Address Harry SEYMOUR for BOYS Duxbury, Mass. away. contact with virile Christian men | 
yy 3S, Dean, t t \ ston. : 
a = OSS, an, Huntington Chambers, Boston I E SPONSIBIL ITY, initiative, the supple Write for Booklets and Catalog 
mu us¢ le > stez eady, clear-thinking it a 
When answering advertisements || —h ent of these dominate ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 7-G, Hightstown, N. J. | 
mention McClure’s Magazine POW ‘DE R Pe 1 N rT" S$ Bey toward eat Bg. Ree a — 
P on tic curriculum of study ee . New Jersey, Be 
and exercise commands the hor 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. fullest participation of everyon Christian College: Bordentown Military Institute r hor ug i 
: | enrolled, and makes the boy fee ~ for colleg ' ae i ; 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics (ff initioisie willie vo hol down individual attention. Boys taught how to study.” Militar 
30th year. New building. ourses of one, two and three any hard task that may come his t < 5 thlet : ‘ ‘ ee aon - 
years The war has created great demand for our grad- way in future life. Military train and Conservatory of Music daemen 4 bag ‘ I D> L soem P At . ad \ : - me . 
uates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. ing maintains boy's individuality 4 — - — eee 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. Upper and Lower Schools. Thor 4 68th Year. Literary course. School 
ough pr paration for, cols Ki and of Education (State Certificate), 
- US Ness ustrated catalog . ree 
MAssacuusetts, Cambridge. RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Music, Art, Business, 
The S School Sondimmation | Home Economics. $36,000 
e argent cnoo 82 King Caesar Road Academic Hall and 
‘or Physical Education. Estab lishe 1881. Address (38 miles from Boston Gymnasium, New | 
ee for booklet Dr. D. A. SARGENT. $15,000 Natatorium. | MILITARY ACADEMY 
iL. Athletic Field. Located | MEXICO, MO. 
y. in a town ‘whose busi- | One of the most complete and best equipped 1 
ul By nessiseducation.”’ Over- tary schools in the Middle West through add 
of flow Enrollment 1917. ose 5,000 fire-proof b ind complete ret 
n- Write today for catalog ~ i other buildings. | New suniizht me 
and viewbook. ied ta tines A sed a 
" A SCHOOL FOR BOYS Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss, Develops both mind and }4v. B°G BROTHER 
‘ j President. plan brings boys § int . réx- 
Your bor 8 personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Wealthy — close per onal tour h wit) 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory depariments. Each unit of Dept. 20 ssouri, their instructor Col 
16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, per ect in construction [ee lege Preparatory, Busi 
and pean. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1915 ness and Music. Cham 
WER SCHOOL FOR BOYS [from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house- pionship athletic 
mother. Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass W E N TWO RTH Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool 
Recognized by War 
* ‘ | | Department. Locat- 
4 MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Sesion. 1 Massacuusetts, West Bridgewater, 24 Howard Street. 43 miles from Kansas City ed ‘in de y town. on 
a Only sma ° for Girls. 251 *s fro 30s8- ) 
Wheaton College for Women {), {te | Howard Seminary (3). C"ii. Pe tecarartr onthe The Pioneer Mili- —~ ee WA 
b4 college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year course. A.B general courses. Household economics. Strong courses in tary S hool in For catalog, addre 
ms degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. Faculty | instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback a A Magis Superintend 
4 of men and women. 20 buildings. 1oo acres. Endowment. | riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils Missouri River Valley and one of MISSOURI _— 
‘ Catalog. Rev. SAMuEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D. Pres. $600-$800 Mr. and Mrs P. KENDALL, Principals the 10 Honor Schools of the U.S. 
War Department. 
; Wentworth boys study well because 
their daily life is interesting—satls- 
— =) fying Wentworts believes in boys 
orcester Academ vein ath. boy tens and are 
y sympathy with boy ide: 113 and are 
°° the boys’ comrades in daily life. In- 
A School for Home Efficiency FOUNDED 1834 dividual instruction. Graduates are 
ats | admitted without examination to 
oT a nl = —_e a ening colleges and universities 
DUCATED leaders of menare in supreme | Gymnasium, swimming pool. Two 
TWO-YEAR cou for the demand. Efficient military and civilian ser- large athletic fields. Junior and Sen- 
° Wy, se ) > , ; ; ther 
ae 'D H r fake he vice now require, beyond any previous limit, ior units R.O. T.C. Address 
graduates of Vana Mall and other that able American boys be fitted for college | | — — &. cae — 
secondary schools. : Higher cul- and engineering schools by virile, patriotic men | | eens tadashi ita 
‘ tural studies, with emphasis on all sub- in strong, democratic schools where ethical 
h jects pertaining to the management of the training is of the truest kind and where phys The Right School 
home. Country life and sports Fx yurteen ical and mi ilitary tra ining find their proper There is a school which is particularly fitted to develop | 
7 : 2, " = r - | pl: uces the best in your son or dz poe. and the School Service 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. , : ’ - er Department of McClure fagazine can help you find | 
2 Worcester Academy offers this kind of prepar- that school 
ation for service. Send for the catalog. 
oe id AEDT wD me ae MILITARY 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE ||} D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal SCHOOL 
. , 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. | 100 Providence St. WORCESTER, MASS. Boonville, Mo. 
| we Year. 
| 
4 THE most completely . equipped * ‘prep” school west 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. w Jersey, ORANGE. } of the Mississipni. New $150,000 barracks. Expert 
men teachers. Cert ficate gives Kemper graduates ntrance 
Worcester Domestic Science School Miss Beard’s School for Girls to colleges and universities without examination. Early | U. s. War Depa:r 
3 One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses A country school, 13 miles from New York. College application advised. Patronage offered last year largely Thet y 
: : prane for = _o cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. | preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts | exceeded capacity. Business courses. Tuition $600. Military traiping hee py a 
ed Cross Wor raduates occupy exceptional positions. | and Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and For catalog address Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt. 14 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. | field. Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp. | - Ben Johnston, Supt. 7 . u 
r , 
° 
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_ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA 

















( UR young men of a should be 

prepared for what is tocome after 
the war. Place your boy in a school 
where the dominant aim is the develop- 
ment of character and manliness. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close personal 
ttention to each boy. Sound learning 
ictive, athletic, outdoor life are 
the result. Situatedin the foot- 
of the Watchung Mountains 
ear New York and Philadelphia 
n for college and technical schools 
Military drill under expe- 
tialOficer. Rifle instruction on 
Modern Gymna«ium and Swimming 
New Inf i ary Moderate Rates. Uni- 
ident ody Address 
FR ANK Mac DANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 






Preparatio 


Business Courses 














The Right School 


act ol which is pcrticularly fitted to develop 
. y if rda gl , and the School Service 
1) tment of M: Clure Magazine can hel ou find 








New Mexico INSTITUTE 
A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood Ideal conditions 
bracing air, sunshine, dry climate Altitude 
3700 feet Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps Address 

Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 








. ; . | 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls | 
A suburban school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New | 
York. Graduate and preparatory courses with 
certificate privil Request for catalogue 
should be accompanied by references. 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 708 


N.Y. 








Russell Sage College 


Founded by “rs. Russell Sage 'n connection 
vith Emma ¥ illard Schoo 
A School of Practical Arts 
higher education of women, 
orofessional 


| Designed for the 


; particularly on vocational and 


| lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 


| 


B.A. and B.S. degrees 
Address Secretary 
TROY, N. Y- 


and Industrial Arts 
students admitted. 


SAGE COLLEGE 


Special 


RUSSELI 











INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians 


For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


















Eden 


On- the - Hudson 


“4 


YJ In the 









Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
eet © Boarding hool for Girls. 4 modern build 
\' ing 32 s. Academic, Finishing and 
a two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Eloc: n, Domestic Science. Social 
training. No entrance examinations 
2 hours from New York City. Out-of 
door life nar rts; Fs weg Address 
for illustrat lets, mentioning 
this magazine 


Frederic Townsend, Director 














MANLIUS 


hardy mental, 
man-timber 


| Ureent is the need for 
moral, 


and physical 















| with keen, broad, and true minds. 
| Pe a 
| —_ TOR fourteen years ranked by the 
A War Des partment as an Honor 
School Sai int John’s School, 
Manli dev elope its boys according 
| t ommon-sense principles success- 
fully j ining the theoretical with 
Wf o>. the practical It offers preparation 
d for college and business. and gives 
superior mii litary trair ning through 
5 ot th ay orn its Reserve Officers Training Corps 
| Box 85 Thorough equipment Send tor 
| Mantius, N.Y. booklet and information 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 

Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, P 
The leading institution for Dramatic Training and Ex- 
pression Training in America. Connected with Charles 
Froh For infor 
mation apply to THE 
146 Carnegie Hall, 


resident 


man's Empire Theatre and Companies 
SECRETARY 
New York, N. Y. 














eaten mga et 


re attractive leal 


I 
opathi 


rey 
prepara milita r civil life. Hor 


pa ! 108 
1 for catalogue I 








le r ‘ 
New York Homoropath ra Me dical College an blower Hospit:! 
I t,. New York C 
v¥ Yor Poughk Box 8ot 
a \ I ratory ! 1 Certi 

Putnam Hall io ol leading eal 

vecial tw Hig Sc! | gradua 
I Art and Db ' i k 
ing | t t ger 
n Addr I ( + ET A.B Pris il 





BEECHWOOD (Une. 


A Caltural and Practical School 


for Young Women, Thoroughly 
Established. Strong Faculty 
Girls e prepa el for seif-maintenarce and to 
meet responsibilities of lift Colles and Pre 
parator Departments, Musi Art, Domestic 
Scien Secretaryship, Normal Kindergarten 
wimming Pool, Athle ic Fields Addrvss 


M. H, Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa 


Write for catalog d Ch 
- J Spirit of Mercersburg." Add Box 109 
* WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D. I imaster 


11'Penn Hall School for Girls 





AIM Fall Development of True Womanhood 
COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
College Preparatory Horseback Riding 
Modern Language Basketball — 
Domestic Science Hockey, Tennis 
Musi Art Boating, Fencing 
c. Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
Certificate privileges. Ro ome = th private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic C Work continues 
without interruption Rates For catalogue 
und view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


$000 


Box J. 
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WARD-BELMONT| 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


HE beginning of the age of reason is ARD-BELMONT offers a_ six-year 5 

vastly important for the intellectual life course of study embracing two years 
of woman. There is an insistent demand of college. It meets the exacting demands a) | 
for educated women who can do things; of a most discriminating patronage in Lit- 1] 
women, each of whom having deep knowl erature, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
edge, can apply that knowledge to some and Physical Training. Its curriculum is 
| problem of the time. shaped to meet individual capacities and 
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He aims. Its faculty is select. Its beautiful = 
ARD-BELMONT, an institution of na- campus and buildings, valued at almost a 3 
tional prestige and patronage, gives million dollars, afford every opportunity 
broad, exact knowledge which is widened _ for the development of body and mind. 


and extended by courses of special appeal. 
Reservations for the session of 1918-10910, 


PPLICATIONS must be accompanied 

















WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 


ing, Gymnasium and Athletie 
fields. 74th year. Endowed— 
low rates. Catalog. 

L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 







with references. WARD-BELMONT invites 
correspondence, and, upon request will 
be pleased to send descriptive literature, 
Book of Views, and information. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box M 


beginning September 25, are now being 
made. The matter of entrance should be 
given the earliest possible attention in 
order to assure entrance. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 





Belmont Heights 















































A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1267 


UnitR.O.T.C. Military science taught by U.S. 





(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 








Army officer. College reparatory, Bu _iness and “ ‘ a 
Music. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 234 A school with a country location in the 
boys enrolled from 23 states and 4 foreign coun- 4 ~y Viroinis avi > 
trieslast year. Unusually liberal terms. All sports. famous Valley of Virginia, hay ing t he 
Out-of-doors the year round. _A broader prepara- highest endorsement of the Virginia 






tion than the public school can give. Catalog. 
Rev, Walter Mitchell, D. D., Rector, Box C, Charleston, S. C. 





Military Institute and other Universities. 
The best equipped academic building in 
the State. Steam heat and electric lights. 
Gymnasium. New fireproof buildings, 
||| costing nearly $70,000, now completed. 
HI] School property covers 250 acres—large 
campus for drills and all field sports under 
careful supervision. Able faculty of college 
men. One master for every 15 boys. 
Enrollment limited to 200. Forty-three 

years of successful work in developing 
| self-reliant, manly boys, physically and 
intellectually sound. Rates $450. 
catalog, address 


Thomas J. Roller and Cha. S. Roller, Jr. 





For 





Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 












Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School A 
thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for col 
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under Chris 
Personal at 
h bo 
Location: On the western 
- pe of ef ous Cum 
rlanc iv lle ne of the 
most beautiiul and } hws 1 «pot f America 
dern ~~ compk M vi nt 


Equipment M 
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personal care 
Development of character and training fot 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges. 


Instruction in small groups 


technical schools. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment—complete equipment. Gymnasium 
and twenty-acre athletic field. Military drill 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog 
Osear S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin.. Box 104, Peansburg, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box ¢ 
ires 


s : : Prep 
Dickinson Seminary ¢)o.22 ‘5 
wo, Voice, Violin, Art, Craft 
and athletic field Swimming Iwo gymnasiums 
Co-educational. Separate dormitories. Rates $400. Send 
for ¢ Bs NJAMIN ¢ ‘CONNER, D.D., President 


for College 
Business, Pi- 
\ I xpression. Large campus 


¢ pool 


atalog 












































The real merits of the old-fashioned finish- 
I} ing school are here coautanel i with the virtues | 
\ cf the most thorough school of the present day. RI | 
}§ Enrollment is limited to 100. | 
' . . 
is The highest standards are maintained in all 
}3 departments: Academic (equivalent to the 
va 
|) four years of high school and the first two of 
i) college); Music (a full conservatory); Art; 
19 Expression; and Home Economics. All mem- 0 
[} For sgn: ad Home Beonoms. “All mem $1 T RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
iS of pound moral, social, and scholastic fitness MILITARY EEDFORD, VA. 
eee Offers prompt pad Charon preperation for college. 
4 P we » reduce » res scientific sch »ol cr business life. The liveral endow- 
Expenses are red iced to the lowest figure ment of the Randolph-Macon Syste.n. of which this 
| 18 consistent with the advantages offered. school is a branch, permits of unus ally low terms 
) ** Extras have been largely eliminated. $325 covers all charg »s for theschool year. No extras 
) Early registration is urged. Session opens Randolph-Macon boys succe — 526 graduates of 
) Sept. 26. For Catalog and Views address this scho I have r ceived full college 6 ‘grees .t entered 
: rofessions in the past 20 yeas. . or catalogue and 


| urth or information, address 


NASHVILLE COLLEGE . SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


Richard G. Cox, A M., Pres., Box C, Nashville, Tenn. 













When answering advertisements 
mention McClure’s Magazine 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box M, Roancke, Va. 


One of me leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildi ExtensiveCampus. Located inthe Valley 
of Virg nia, famed for health and beau y of scenery 
Elective, Preparatory and Ccllege Courses, Music, 
P 7 Art, Expression, 
DomestieScience, 
under the direc- 
tien of European 
and American In- 
structors. Su 
vised athletics 
Students from 32 


















FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 











College Pre paratory. Speci il for High School ¥ states. For cat- 
raduates ; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; alog address 
Jomestic Science; Business; Personal attention Matti i 
attie P. Harris. 
to manners, character. Sports: Lar r 3. . : 
e port irge ground President 





fy Students from every section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
f SOUTHERN SEMINARY ,Box 983, Buena Vista, Va. 

















Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
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